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“WELL, girls, I am educated!’ exclaimed 
Henrietta Harrison, as she bounded into the 
hack school-room of Mrs. Strickland’s seminary 
for young ladies; where, the business of that 
day being over, the most diligent of the pupils 
were engaged in learning their lessons and 
writing their exercises for the next. 

‘Educated, are you?’’ said Miss Davenport, 
looking up from her desk. 
say the same. But I do not believe that my 
education will ever be finished.. Mamma says 
Tam only just now beginning to get an insight 
into the various branches that I have been 
plodding at since I was six years old. I dare 
say IL shall be kept at school till all my four 
elder sisters are married, for I overheard Mrs. 
Strickland hinting to mamma that it. was im- 
politic to bring out too many daughters at 
once. I wish I was taller, and then it would 
be impossible to make nie still pass for a child ; 
unfortunately, I stopped growing at fourteen. 
But how do you know that you are educated ? 
What proof have you ?’’ 


“T have just come up from Mrs. Strickland’s | 


front parlor, where Uncle Mark Markham 
(who, you know, came to town yesterday) 
has been settling all my bills for the last time, 
and 1 am to quit school at onee, and he is to 
take me home with him to Markhamville, 
where he has been making a town for the last 
five years on some land that he bought in the 
back part of the State of New York. So, you 
see, I have said my last lesson, and. written 
my last exercise ; at least, I hope so.”’ 

“Not so fast,” said Miss Davenport. ‘He 
may play you a trick, after all, like Maria 
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“I wish I could | 


| Gidley’s aunt, who, since she took her from 
| school, has made her learn five times as much 
| at home, and watches her ten times as closely 
as we are watched by Mrs. Strickland and a!l 
her teachers.”’ 

*““No, no, he will not,’’ replied Henrietta. 
| “I have no fear of that. But I will tell you 
| how all this happened. You know I dined 

with Uncle Mark to-day in a private parlor at 

the hotel.”’ 
Yes, we know,” responded Miss Duck- 
worth. ‘ You must have had a charming din- 
‘ner. How we envied you!” 
| You had reason,” resumed Henrietta, “ for 
| we had mock turtle, and maccaroni, and lob- 
ster, and lemon pudding, and various other 
nice things that are unfortunately considered 
improper to be eaten every day, and that Doc- 
tor Gruelman represents as certain death to 
any but middle-aged gentlemen, like himself. 
After dinner, Unele Mark (who said he could 
judge of me better when not in the presence 
of Mrs. Strickland) examined into the state of 
my accomplishments. So I sung to him ‘Je 
pense a vous,’ and ‘ # serbata,’ and played him 
the overture to La Cenerentola, at which he 
was so tasteless as to fall asleep; and then, 
when I stopped, he waked up, rubbing his 
| eyes, and asked for ‘Hail Columbia ;’ but I 
told him 1 had never seen the notes of it in 
my life, and that I did not know the thing 
when I heard it; upon which he shamed me, 
and almost made mecry. Then he called in 
one of the black waiters to whistle a cotillion, 
while I danced among seven chairs ranged as 
people. After this I talked Italian for him, 
and said, ‘Vi auguro i buon giorno, signore,’* 
and ‘ godo di vedervi in buona salute.’ ’’t 

“Oh!” said Miss Dummer, “ you should have 

said, ‘Come state,’t and then ‘Sto molto bene vt 





* “T wish you good-morning, sir.” 
+ “Iam very glad to see you in good health.” 
t “How dv you do?” 
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ringrazzio.’* They come next in the phrase- 
book after ‘vt auguro.’”’ 

“Pooh!” replied Henrietta; “how should 
he know which was which? The poor man 
(or, rather, the happy man) has learnt no 
language but. his own. Think of the gram- 
mars, and vocabularies, and phrase-books, and 
translation tasks that he has escaped! And 
then I rattled over as fast as I could, ‘Za pa- 
letta, le molle, l’ attizzatojo, la saliera, la pepajuolo, 
l'acerabolo.’t Lastly, by way of finale to my 
Italian, I said that word of words, ‘ Sghignae- 
zamento,’t and was proceeding with ‘ Conseto- | 
sciacossache,’§ when he stopped his ears and | 
bade me hush. Well, then he desired a speci- 
men of my French; and, as I never can re- 
member anything from Telemaque, or from 
those dull old tragedies of Racine, 1 began to 
repeat the fable of Le Renard et la Cigogne ; 
but, not recollecting the whole, I pieced it out 
with Le Renard et le Corbeau, and, strange to 


say, he detected me, and asked why I turned | 


my stork into a crow ; and then he said several 

other things that were rather annoying.” 
“You will find him too cunning for you 

yet,”’ observed Miss Burnet. ‘‘These old un- 


cles always know a great deal more than we 


suppose, and they have a way of discovering 
things no one can tell how.”’ 

“Now hear the rest,’ resumed Henrietta. 
“IT had taken with me to show to Uncle Mark 
my last sepia landscape, which was just fin- 
ished ; and, notwithstanding that Mr. Madford 
had sketehed it himself in his most sketchy 
manner, and finished it with his own hand in 
his boldest style, my perverse uncle said at 
the first glance that it looked to him like 
nothing but splotches dabbed on at random. 
Even when he put on his spectacles, he mis- 
took the clouds for ragged cotton bags, with 
bits of cotton oozing out through the holes; 
and the mountains he thought were a row of 
extinguishers, and the trees whisk brooms and 
umbrellas. The caseade flowing down a dark 
perpendicular rock, he imagined to be a huge 
rolling-towel hanging on a kitchen door; the 
river, striped calico; and the abbey, he said, 
looked like one of Doctor Nott’s stoves; the 


sheep and goats he called poultry; and the | 


people he supposed to be fish standing up- 
right. And when [ assured him that it was 
only the bold sketehy style, in which Mr. 
Mudford excels all other drawing-masters, he 
replied that nothing can be good if it is unin- 
telligible.”’ 

“He is far behind the age, as papa would 
say,’’ observed Miss Burnet. 

‘*Well,”’ continued our heroine, ‘after I had 
undergone a similar examination on all the 


* “Tam very well, I thank you.” 
t “Shovel ones, poker, salt-cellar, pepper box, 
vinegar-bottle.” 
. “A fit of laughter.” 
* For as much as.”’ 
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other thousand things that I had been learn- 
| ing, he sat himself back in the deep Spanish 
| arm-chair, and told me not to disturb him, for 
| he was going to think. So I went and looked 
| out of the window, and only asked him four 
| or five times if he had dene thinking yet. At 
the end of half an hour he made a speech, in 
whieh he informed me that I was now sixteen, 
and that, having taken good care of me since I 
| came into his possession an orphan of six years 
| old, and done his duty by having an education 
put.at me, he had found me, on his three last 
/annual visits to Philadelphia, retrograding, 
| instead of improving ; for which, however, he 
was not sorry; the fashionable accomplish- 
ments, as they are acquired at fashionable 
boarding-schools, conferring no possible pleas- 
| ure or advantage on either man, woman, or 
| child. Only think of his saying so, after the 
pain and trouble they cost us poor school-girls ! 
It is well Mrs. Strickland was not within hear- 
ing.’’ 
‘*He is quite right,’”’ observed Miss Daven- 
port. “Am I not made thin and pale, and 
| kept in a constant headache, with these per- 
petual studies and endless accomplishments ?”’ 
“Oh, but you take them too hard!” said the 
| giddy Henrietta. “You are trying all the 
| time to really learn this multitude of things, 
; and to excel in every one of them. Now, for 
my part, I do not care whether I acquire them 
or not. All that I have picked up has been 
without any particular effort. Though I have 
no fancy for learning out of book, yet I like 
| dearly to read én book ; and, strange to say, I 
remember things best when I have not studied 
them. I intend in future to read prodigiously. 
Well—where was I in my long story? Oh, 
now I recollect! Uncle Mark finished by tell- 
| ing me that, as enough had been done in pass- 
ing me through the usual routine, I might 
consider myself educated, according to the 
present acceptance of the word, having been 
kept at school the usual number of quarters, 
so that his conscience was now clear as to 
having done his duty by me in the eyes of the 
world.” 

“That was a very queer sort of talk,’’ said 
| Miss Dummer. “I do not quite understand 

it.”” 

“No matter,”’ resumed Henrietta; “J do, 
perfectly. Well, the conclusion amounted to 
this: He determined to take me with him to 
Markhamville, and there let me practise being 
mistress of the house, under the guidance of 
his trusty and notable housekeeper, Mrs. 
Bowlby, who is to endeavor to make me a fit 
wife for any clever fellow that will be willing 
to take me off his hands. The dear good old 
man, how I thanked him! particnlarly for 
that last part of his speech I was on the 
point of promising never to tease him again, 
but I was afraid I should not be able to keep 
that promise. And then it will give him such 
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an agreeable surprise when he finds me turn 
out a tolerably good sort of girl, after all.” 
‘‘IT wonder you are not wild with joy,” ob- 
served Miss Davenport. 
“Tam,” said Henrietta. 


** And to think that you will be able to order | 


what you please for dinner,” said Miss Duck- 
worth. 


with plenty of sugar in the gooseberry, and 
plenty of spice in the custard; and I would 
have always at tea iced queen cakes, and pre- 
served limes, and pickled oysters ; and every 
night, before I went to bed, I would have both 
eocoanut and:pineapple.”’ 

“Well, well, we shall see,”’ replied Henriet- 
ta; “and now Iam all impatience to get off, 
and stay with Uncle Mark at the hotel during 
the week that he will remain in town, and to 
do my own shopping, and to buy whatever I 
choose. I shall put half a dozen mantua-mak- 
ers in requisition to fit me out for beginning 
the world at Markhamville. And to think of 
the delight of travelling! I, whose journeys 
have been confined to a ride to Fairmount, or 
to Bartram’s Garden, or a voyage across the 
river to Camden. Oh, I forgot! I was once at 
Germantown.”’ 

In the evening Mr. Markham took his niece 
to the theatre, and shé so much delighted him 
by crying bitterly at the tragedy, and laugh- 
ing heartily at the farce, and always in the 
right place, that he whispered to an old friend 
who had accompanied them, ‘The girl has 
some sense and some feeling, afterall. Giddy 
and mischievous though she is, I believe I 
will let her quit Mrs. Strickland to-morrow, 
and keep her with me at the hotel till I start 
for Markhamville.”’ 

We will concisely pass over Henrietta’s 
leave-taking of Mrs. Strickland, who bestowed 
on her abundance of good advice, as to prac- 
tising five hours.a day on the piano, drawing 
one hour, devoting three hours to French, and 
four to Italian, and filling up the intervals 
with astronomy, chemistry, logic, and philoso- 
phy, adding worsted work of evenings, it being 
only by this process she could keep up the ac- 
complishments acquired at school. Notwith- 
standing the joy of her emancipation, our 
heroine took leave of her schoolmates with 
abundance of tears, and to each of the poor 
teachers or sub-governesses she privately gave 
some little present as a token of remembrance. 
“Henrietta, how I envy you !’”* whispered Miss 
Duckworth ; “you have eaten your last board- 
ing-school dinner.” 

During the week that they remained in Phil- 
adelphia, Mr. Markham was much engaged 
with business of his own, and Henrietta found 
ample employment in shopping and in-consult- 
ing with dress-makers, her uncle having allot- 
ted to her a certain sum for the outfit which 
ladies generally find necessary in removing 


“If I were you, Henrietta, I would | 
have gooseberry tart and custard every day, | 
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frow one place to another. This sum he cau- 
tioned her not to exceed, as he should on no 
consideration eke it out with even a single 
dollar. Henrietta had imbibed an idea that it 
was utterly impossible to take a journey with- 
out a gray pongee travelling dress and a drab- 
| colored grass-cloth bonnet. But, in the mean 
time, she was so strongly tempted by various 
articles of finery that she found there would 
| be no money left for this particular costume, 
which would require about thirty dollars more. 
She did not, however, despair of coaxing her 
uncle out of this extra appropriation, and 
there was still time to buy the dress and have 
it made, and to purchase a bonnet ; accordingly 
she broached the subject td him after break- 
fast, when he was just preparing to go out. 

**T will think about it,” said he. 

‘‘ Dearest Uncle Mark, do not think long.’’ 

**T shall not; ten minutes will suffice.’’ 

He took his seat in the Spanish arm-chair, 
and thought steadfastly, while Henrietta fixed 
her eyes all the time on the watch that he had 
given her, after positively refusing to present 
her with a diamond ring. 

‘*Well, uncle, the ten minutes are out,’’ said 
Henrietta. 

“T have thought,” replied he, “‘and the re- 
sult is that I have made up my mind to give 
you no more money for any purpose belonging 
to this outfit. If you choose to seize upun the 
useless before you have secured the useful, 
you may abide by the consequences.”’ 

** But, uncle,’’ said Henrietta, “it is utterly 
impossible for me to go to New York without 
a pongee travelling dress and a grass-cloth 
bonnet.”’ 

** What will you do if you do not go?” asked 
the uncle. 

**Then I shall stay behind.” 

“What will you do when you stay be- 
hind ?”’ 

Henrietta turned away half crying, and 
made no answer. 

‘““T am firm as a rock,” said Mr. Markham; 
“JT do nothing without mature deliberation. 
You shall neither have a grass-cloth gown nor 
a pongee bonnet.”’ 

“But I may have a pongee gown and a grass- 
cloth bonnet, may I not, dear uncle?’’ said 
Henrietta, catching at a straw. 

“Neither one nor the other; I do not know 
which is which, but you shall have neither. I 
have thought it and I have said it, and you 
might as well attempt to move Mount Holy- 
oke. Among your numerous dresses, you can 
certainly find one that is fit for travelling, and 
I see no objection to the straw bonnet you are 
wearing now. At all events, you should have 
saved out sufficient money for the purpose, if 
you considered these pongee and grass-cloth 
| things as articles of absolute necessity. ’’ 
| There being no alternative, Henrietta fonnd 

herself obliged to submit. Her uncle took his 
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hat and went out for the morning, and she de- 
parted to make her final settlement with the 
dress-makers, and to provide herself with a 
travelling hand-basket, that she nearly filled 
with ginger>read-nuts, and the bonbons called 
lemon drops, without which Miss Duckworth 
had assured her it was impossible to undertake 
a journey to New York, or, indeed, to any 
other place. 

The clouds soon cleared away from the brow 
of our heroine when she found that there was 
no remedy for her disappointment, and her 
uncle was glad to see that she met him at din- 
ner with a smiling countenance, and also that 
she had been practising not only Hail Colum- 
bia but Yankee Doodle beside. By way of 
salvo for refusing the travelling costume, he 
went out and bought her a very handsome 
Thibet shawl, and in the evening he took her 
again to the theatre. On their way thither, he 
informed Henrietta that she would have a 
feminine companion as far as New York, for 
that Mr. Wimpole, an acquaintance of his, had 
requested him to take charge of his daughter 
to that city, where she was going to be brides- 
maid at the wedding of one of her cousins. 

On the morning of their departure, Henri- 
etta; who had kept awake since three o’clock, 
tbat she might not oversleep herself, was up 

and dressed long before five, precisely at which 
~ hour her uncle knocked at her door. He found 
her simply habited in a plaid silk frock and 
her straw bonnet; and, as she gayly bade him 

good-morning, his heart smote him that he had 
- not indulged her according to her desire. They 
departed for the s boat, where, as they sat 
ow the deck, they were soon joined by Mr. 
Wimpole and his daughter. Rosabelle Wim- 
pole was a tall, willowy-looking girl, who 
seemed all a-droop. IImmensely long ringlets, 
intermixed with downward flowers, dangled 
down her cheeks and over the front of her 
neck. On one side of her bonnet hung a long, 
drooping spray of pallid roses, and a green 
veil. Her dress seemed falling off her shoul- 
ders and wrinkling down her waist, which was 
of amazing length ; and its arm-holes descended 
almost to her elbows, pushing the sleeves be- 
low them. Never did a dress look more un- 
comfortable; and how she kept it on was a 
mystery to all observers, A worked-muslin 
pelerine hung back from her shoulders, with 
a long flowing ribbon strung about it in some 
way that was neither useful nor ornamental. 
Her eyes were half elosed in a perpetual lan- 
guish, and her lips half open as if to exhale a 
perpetual sigh. She formed a striking con- 
trast to the round, healthy figure, blooming 
cheeks, and sprightly countenance of Henri- 
etta Harrison. 

On being introdueed to our heroine, Miss 
Wimpole regarded her through an eye-glass, 
and was probably satisfied with the result of 
her serutiny, as she pressed the hand of Hen- 











rietta to her heart and said, “ Let us be friends 
forever.’’ To which proposal Miss Harrison 
nodded an assent. The last bell began to 
send forth its clamerous peal before Mr. Mark- 
ham and Mr. Wimpole had finished their dis- 
cussion on the state of the money market, and 
Rosabelle prepared for a melancholy parting 
with her father by drawing her veil over her 
face, and unfolding a handkerchief which she 
took from her reticule. Now the truth was 
that she was only to be absent a week, and 
that she always spent as much of her time 
from home as she possibly could ; living almost 
entirely with married sisters, cousins, and a 
variety of people whom she called her friends, 
and from whom the slightest invitation was 
sufficient. Her father was married toa second 
wife—a dull, drowsy woman—and they had a 
numerous flock of noisy, troublesome young 
children, whom Mrs. Wimpole left entirely 
without control, as she did her step-daughter. 

All the visitors were fast leaving the boat, 
and Mr. Wimpole (engaged to the last moment 
in conversation with Mr. Markham) shook 
Rosabelle’s hand without turning his head 
towards her, forgot to give her a farewell kiss, 
and, finishing his discourse with ‘Bills on 


| England are selling at ten per cent. premium,” 


he sprung on shore just as they were taking 
up the landing-board. His daughter went to 
the railing and waved her handkerchief at 
nothing tili the boat had passed by Chestnut, 
Market, and Arch Streets. She then came 
back to.Henrietta, and said to her :— 

‘*My sweet friend, let us mutually aid each 
other to keep clear of the shoals and qui¢k- 
sands of our perilous voyage.’’ 

“] think that will be rather the business of 
the pilot and engineer,’’ ovserved Mr. Mark- 
ham, looking up from the morning papers 
which he had bought from the boys on the 
wharf, to read while in the boat. 

**Oh, I mean the voyage of life!’ said Rosa- 
belle. 

“Oh, life, thou art a gloomy road, 
A weary, sad, and heavy load, 
For wretches such as I!” 

‘Poor girl!’ said Mr. Markham, pityingly ; 
“you are very young to be tired of life al- 
ready. But you should not call yourself a 
wretch.”” 

“That is only a quotation, dear uncle,’’ ob- 
served Henrietta. 

* Ah, my beloved Miss Harrison,” said Ro- 
sabelle; ‘or, rather, my sweet Henrietta, for 
that, 1 believe, is your name, I see you are 
skilled in the poets. But, as I was saying, | 
feel that we are destined to tread the thorny 
path together, and that the friendship com- 
menced this day will endure tiii the wing of 
time shall sever us.” 

_ While Henrietta was thinking of a suitable 
reply (not certain whether she ought to adopt 
the style of her new and extreme friend, or 
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whether she had best remain au naturel), Miss 


Wimpole took out from her belt an ivory tab- | 


let, in which she began to make memorandums, 


Henrietta erroneously supposed that she was | 


marking down a young couple then inconveni- 
ently promenading the crowded deck; the 
lady holding on to her husband’s arm with 
both hands, as if afraid of losing her prize, 
and smiling up in his face honeymoon-fashion ; 
and the gentleman looking somewhat embar- 
rassed as he carried by one end a down pillow,* 
whose covering of cambric, lined with pink 
silk, was frilled with rich lace. This bijou of 
a pillow, which they seemed afraid to trust a 
moment out of their sight, and which was in 
keeping with the splendor of her dress, was 
evidently for the purpose ef accommodating 
the lady beautifully, should she be inclined to 
repose during the voyage to Bordentown. 

The boat seemed but a few minutes in pass- 
ing the city, and the attention of our young 
and untravelled heroine was alternately en- 
gaged by the wide river glittering in the morn- 
ing sun, its green and fertile shores, and the 
variovs people that walked, or stood, or sat 
about the deck. They were nearly at Brides- 


“So Lam; this is it. But I see you are not 

used to journals. It is fashionable for them 
| to begin despondingly, and to end in a great 
outburst of joy or something. Well, to pro- 
| ceed. ‘Philadelphia—thrice-loved, thrice-hon- 
| ored Philadelphia! Glorious city of my birth, 

and city of William Penn, whose statue be- 
fronts the hospital!’ ’’ 

‘“‘Befronts {”’ said Henrietta. 

** Yes, befronts—stands in front of. It is a 
word that I have myself added to our language. 
I think it very expressive, don’t you? But let 
me go on. ‘Metropolis of the friendly Qua- 
kers, and queen of the blue and silver Dela- 
| ware! Triumphant rival of Wilmington and 

| Burlington, also of Bristol, and other places! 
| With swelling heart and streaming eyes I have 
just passed your well-known walls.’ ” 

‘What walls?” asked Henrietta. 

“Oh, the walls of the houses, to be sure! 
‘The lengthy market-house has faded from 
my view, and Christ Church steeple has melted 
| into air. Your lofty towers have pierced the 
| clouds and vanished’ "’— 

*“*What towers?”’ inquired Henrietta. 
**Oh, the two shot towers! we have no oth- 
ers; but you must not expect a journal ne 





burgh, when she missed her new friend, and | 
went down stairs in search of her. She found 
Miss Wimpole sitting at the table in the ladies’ 
cabin, surrounded by talking women and cry- 
ing children, and busily engaged in transferring 
her memorandums to an album-looking book. 


nothing but the truth. Well, where am 
| ‘In a few hours a vast portion of this 
globe (more than eighty miles) wil 


tween me and the city of my ancestors, - hess )\ 
| even my grandfather was born, and ane te vie 











“Friend of my future life, lam writing my | extensive store, and papa and my un fter” “ 
journal,” said Rosabelle. ‘I had determined him. Hours, days, and nights must iy", 
never to travel without keeping one. It is so | wind their mingled web around the . oy >) 


House clock before my longing eyes s a f 


gratifying to people’s friends! Shall I read | 








you what I have written ?’’ lowering her voice. 
“Come, let us go and take our seats on those 
shelves by the windows, where the children 
can no longer catch hold of our dresses with 
their greasy hands.” Accordingly they re- 
treated to the transom. ‘‘ There now,” said 
Rosabelle, ‘‘we are nicely fixed. If the chil- 
dren clamber up after us, we can easily throw 
them out of the window.” 

She then commenced as follows, reading in a 
sing-song affected tone, and frequently obliged 
to elevate her voice to its highest pitch, that it 
might be heard above the fretting of the ba- 
bies, the coaxing of the mothers, and the creak- 
ing of the rocking-chairs :— 


‘How finely organized are the fibres of the | 


How closely they are inter- 
How painful, 


human heart! 
woven with our tears! 


that tie us to our native roof! Oh, home! 
sweet home! Why should we trample on the 
flowers that bloom on our paternal hearth?” 

“Very true,’ remarked Henrietta; “it is 
better to put them on the mantiepiece. But I 
thought you were going to read me your jour- 
nal.” 





* Fact. 
VOL. xcv.—3 


how 
agonizing it is to rend asunder the silken cords | 


' again be greeted with the welcome smoke o 
Kensington glass house, blest harbinger of 
| Philadelphia. Swift glides the jerking boat. 
The river widens, the shore flattens, poplars 
shade red cottages. They are out of fashion 
in Philadelphia, lindens being all the go. Oh, 
| leafy lindens! your branches strike upon my 
heart, and wake the chord of memory, particu- 
larly those in front of the State House, where 
oft, when court was over, and the youthful 
attorneys at law were returning to their offices, 
I met on my way to Gaubert’s— But be still, 
my tell-tale fingers, and breathe not that mys- 
terious name to the winds. Alas, alas! seven 
suns shall set, seven pensive moons shall rise, 
before we meet again. Sighs wave my dishev- 
elled tresses, tears blot my paper, the pen 
falls from my convulsive grasp’ ’’— 

“And did it?’’ asked Henrietta, who had 
been trying all the time, under the guise of 
| naiveté, to conceal her inclination to laugh. 
Before the question could be answered, 





breakfast was announced, and Mr. Markham. 


| appeared at the door to conduct his young 
| ladies to the table, where broiled chickens, 
| omelets, and stewed clams for a while diverted 
| the attent’-- of Rosabelle from -her sorrows. 

| On returning to the deck, she whispered to 
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Henrietta, ‘‘ Not a word about a certain young 
gentleman to your uncle; I confide in your 
friendship, and feel that you will guard my 
secret with your life.” She then diverged inte 
the history of her Cousin Rachel, to whose 
wedding she was going. ‘I must make you 
acquainted with Cousin Rachel,’ said she; 
“in spite of her lamentable name, you will 
find her a sweet and lovely creature. She is 
my daily correspondent.”’ 

Nothing particular occurred during the re- 
mainder of their voyage up the Delaware, 
except that they of the pink pillow landed at 
Bristol, the lady having taken it into use as 
she arranged herself elegantly for a nap on 
a settee in the cabin; and she actually had the 
felicity of reclining her head on it nearly the 


whole of the passage from Dunks’ Ferry te | 
Bristol. Off Whitehall a sturgeon leaped out | 


of the water to perform a somerset, and Rosa- 
belle put down in her journal that ‘countless 
fish forsook the briny element to gambol in 
their native fields of air.’’ 

When they took the railroad cars at Borden- 
town, Miss Wimpole commissioned her natal 
river, as she called the Delaware, to bear her 
sighs to Thirteenth Street; and, having apos- 
trophized the mansion of Joseph Bonaparte at 
Point Breeze, as “‘breathing around an air 
of royalty,’ she professed an insurmounta- 
ble inclination to commune awhile wilh her 
own mind, and very soon fell asleep. Henri- 
etta looked out on both sides at all that the 
velocity of the car could al!ow her to see, and 
her uncle talked to his opposite neighbors. 
When they passed the line of cars that had 
left Amboy that morning, the usual rapid 
exchange of newspapers took place between 
the gentlemen going to New York and the 
gentlemen coming from thence; and, during 
this onslaught of a moment, Mr. Markham’s 
gold spectacles were accidentally snatched off 
in snatching at the papers which he held up 


in each hand. This untoward incident was a | 


sad grievance to the old gentleman, for, though 
he had gained an equivalent supply of the New 


York morning news in exchange for that of 


Philadelphia, the want of glasses prevented 
him from reading it. He then bethought him- 
self of pointing out to Henrietta the beauties 
of the country; but, finding few beauties to 
describe, he also sunk into a nap, from which 
he did not waken till they arrived at Hights- 
town, and took in the usual supply of fruit 
and cakes from the children that come to the 
road-side to sell them when the cars reach the 
stopping-place. . 


At length they came to Amboy, where Rosa- | 


belle discovered something that she called 
rooks, and put down in her journafas “ frown- 
ing precipices.“’ She then began to make com- 
parisons between her native river and the 
Hudson, very unfavorable to the latter. 

‘* Now, for my part,” said Henrietta; “I see 


no reason for not admiring both rivers. I 
think the more things we are pleased with, the 
more pleasure we have.’’ 

“That is quite a sensible remark,’’ observed 
| her uncle, in a low voice, to Henrietta. “Iam 
| sorry I refused you the pongee grass cloth.” 

‘*Pleasure !’’ ejaculated Rosabelle. ‘* Who 
can look for pleasure in this vale of sorrow, 
when at every step a bleeding heart stares us 
in the faee?”’ 

“I never saw one in my life,’’ said Henrietta. 

** Well,” said Mr. Markham, “the misfortune 
that presses most heavily on me just now is 
| the loss of my umbrella, which I must have 
| left in the railroad car. I never travel with- 
| out one, and I never have it strapped on my 
| trunk since I had one rubbed to pieces by 
doing so. It is unaceountable that I should 
forget it, for it was quite new, an excellent 
thick silk, with an ivory handle, and cost me 
six dollars.” 

“Undoubtedly you will get it again,” said 
Henrietta. ‘Was not your name upon it?” 

“To be sure it was, engraved on the side; 
but that is of no avail. I have made up my 
mind as to seeing it no more, for nobody ever 
returns a good umbrella.”’ 

**Oh, the degeneracy of the world !’" sighed 
Rosabelle. 

“Not much degeneracy, after all,”’ said Mr. 
Markham. ‘We find by the Vicar of Wake- 
field that the practice of keeping other peo- 
ple’s umbrellas prevailed even in his time. I 
suspect it commenced with the very first intro- 
duction of those invaluable articles. If it was 
anything but an umbrella, I might possibly 
get it again.”’ 

“I am sorry you have lost it,” said Henri- 
etta; ‘‘but, dear uncle, as the weather is so 
fine, it is not probable you will need one before 
you reach home.”’ 

“I shall buy one in New York, however,” 

replied Mr. Markham, “for itis my way always 
to have one at hand. You might as well at- 
| tempt to move Mount Tom as to persuade me 
| to travel without an umbrella.” 
The boat had scarcely left Amboy and got 
' into the bay, which was that day unrufiled by 
the slightest breeze, when Rosabelle began to 
complain of sea-sickness, as is the case with 
many ladies even on the smoothest salt water. 
She retired to a berth in the ladies’ cabin, 
where Henrietta attended her and plied her 
with a vinaigrette and a smelling bottle of 
scented salts, till the dinner-bell rang, which 
was very scon. Rosabelle was so much bene- 
| fited by these remedies that she was able to 
sit upin her berth, and dine heartily on the 
duck, iam, and pudding that were sent to her 
| from the table by Mr. Markham, finishing 
| with a plate of almonds and raisins. She then 
rose and ¢ommitted to her journal the follow- 
ing apostrophe, which she afterwards read to 
Henrietta :— 
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“‘Sea-sickness, thou worst of mortal evils! 
thou green-eyed» monster that swallows up 
both mind and body! Point and pinnacle of 
human suffering, and every way disagreeable ! 
Bitterly have I felt your envenomed fang 
weighing down my prostrate spirits, and ren- 
dering life a still greater burden. And, alas! 
there was no friendly hand to raise me from 
my lofty couch, with its lowly and uncomforta- 
ble pillow, and perform my incessant wish of 
ending the misery of sea-sickness by a plunge 
into the far-spreading jaws of yawning ocean.”’ 

“IT am sure it was much better to hold two 
smelling-bottles to your nose,”’ said Henrietta. 
“If you were so desirous of being thrown over- 
board, why did not you mention it?” 

**Henrietta,’”’ replied Miss Wimpole, ‘‘ how 
green and literal you are! Do not you know 
that it is the rule, in talking or writing of sea- 
sickness, always to say you Wished to be 
tirown into the sea? It only means that you 
were very sick.” 

Just then Mr. Markham summoned the girls 
on deck to look at the fortress called Castle 
Williams, which Rosabelle put down as a 
dreary ruin. She thought she saw several 
foxes looking out of the windows, but they 
proved to be boys. The time was now very 
short till they reached the Battery, where they 
found a gentlemangbelonging to the family of 
Rosabelle’s Cousin Rachel waiting to receive 
her. In her eager inquiries after her daily 
correspondent, whom she was to see in a quar- 
ter of an hour, Miss Wimpole forgot to take a 
sentimenta! leave of the friend of her future 
life, and she drove off with merely a nod from 
the carriage window. 

“Only think,’ said Henrietta, “she never 
asked me where we were going to stay while 
in New York, nor told me where she was to 
be found herself !’’ 

“*I knew she would not,’’ replied Mr. Mark- 
ham. “I saw at a glance that she was all 
froth and foolery, and that there was no truth 
or nature about her.’’ 

‘*What varieties of girls there are!’ observed 
Henrietta. 

Our heroine was taken by her uncle to one 
of the principal boarding-houses in the city, 
where she found occasion for the best of her 
finery. She spent three days very agreeably 
in seeing the lions of New York, and in receiv- 
ing the civilities of a very handsome young 
gentleman who sat next to her at table, and 
whom she discovered to be the brother of one 
of her former schoolmates, Miss Luttrell, of 
Hudson, who was now on a visit to a married 
sister at New Haven. 

The morning came when our heroine and 
her uncle were to set out on their voyage up 
the river, and from Albany they were to pro- 
ceed to Markhamville. The boat did not start 
till seven, but Henrietta, though she had risen 
before five, was not, even with the assistance 





of the chambermaid, completely ready till 
half-past six, having dressed and undressed 
three times before she could please herself. 
Perhaps the genuine reason of this difficulty 
was that Mr. Luttrell had informed her the 
evening before that his two sisters (both the 
married and single) had just arrived from 
New Haven, and that he was going to escort 
them home next day to Hadson. They would 
therefore be in the same boat with her and 
her uncle. Finally Henrietta came down at- 
tired in one of her new dresses which she had 
not yet worn—a figured silk of a very becom- 
ing nondescript color, a beautiful peleriae of 
the same, and her handsomest French-worked 
collar. Instead of the little straw cottage bon- 
net that she had wort on her way from Phila- 
delphia, she now appeared in her new Leghorn, 
which was trimmed with pale pink ribbon, and 
decorated with pink hyacinths both outside 
andin. Her uncle surveyed her from head to 
foot, and said to her :— 

‘Well, Henrietta, vou certainly do not mean 
this for a travelling dress?”’ 

‘And why not, dear uncle?’’ she replied. 
**Certainly I can wear it for this day’s jour- 
ney. How should any dress be injured by 
sitting or walking about in a nice clean steam- 
boat?” 

**Well, well,” said Mr. Markham ; ‘‘it is too 
late nov to make any change, for the carriage 
is at the door, so this time you must have your 
way ;” and she looked so pretty that he could 
not help feeling more indulgently towards her 
than usual.”’ 

He did not, however, cause the same satis- 
faction to her, for Henrietta now perceived, 
after they were seated in the coach, that the 
old gentleman carried a coarse blue cotton 
umbrella. 

**Oh, Uncle Mark!’’ she exclaimed, ‘‘ where 
did you get that horrible umbrella?” 

‘“‘ Horrible ?”’ said he, looking at it. ‘‘ What 
makes it horrible? Did you learn that pretty 
expression from your sworn friend of a few 
hours, Miss Rosabelle Wimpole ?”’ 

‘Oh, no, indeed!” answered Henrietta. “I 
said horrible long before I knew her. But, 
really, that umbrella is shocking.” 

“Shocking? In what way does it shock 
you?” 

“It is such an umbrella as no gentleman 
can possibly carry.’’ 

“T am a gentleman, and I «ili carry it.” 

**Then nobody will take you for one.” 

““We shall see that. But, pray, how came 
you so well versed in the signs and tokens of 
gentlemen, when you have had so little chance 
of knowing any, except myself?” 

“Oh, yes! I have known Signor Oggi, and 
Signor Dotti, and Mr. Von Plick, the harpist, 
who was a baron in Germany, and Monsieur 
Legerdepied, the dancing master; and not 
one of them would carry a cotton umbrella 
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if he could help it. Dear uncle, is it your 
own?” 

‘*To be sure it is. Do you think I would be 
so like the rest of the world as to carry other 
people’s umbrellas? 1 went out and bought 
it this very morning, to replace the good silk 
one that I lost on the road; and, as my ill 
luck may continue, I got one this time that 
was less costly.”’ 

**But why go so much on the other extreme? 
Any sort of silk umbrella is preferable to a 
cotton.”’ 

“No, it is not; a cotton one is stronger and 
better than an inferior silk.” 

‘But the weather is so fine that you cannot | 
possibly want any umbrella before you get to | 
Albany. Do leave it in the carriage, or make | 
a present of it to the driver.’’ 

‘* What—a good new umbrella to a hackman! 
You are a greater simpleton than I thought 
you.”’ 

*O uncle! are you really going on board 
the boat with that vile blue cotton thing under 
your arm?’’ 

“To be sure Iam. Did not I tell you that 
you might as well attempt to move Mount Tom 
as to persuade me to travel without an um- 
brella?”’ 


(Conclusion next month.) 


THE YEARNINGS OF THE SPIRIT. 





BY ALICE CONKLIN. 





CHILD of eternity, battling for God, 

Smitten by danger, thy portion the rod. 

Lam the Comforter, vanquish thy fear, 

Lo, thy Creator, thy Father is near. 

Iam the herald He sendeth to thee, 

Child, I entreat thee, but listen to me. - 


Tell me the hopes with thy being entwined ; 
Show me the wound which none other can bind; 
Breathe forth thy yearnings. © waken from sleep; | 
I in God's casket thy jewels will keep. 
Make me thy confidant, make me thy friend, 
Jesus, thy Saviour, a message doth send. 


Spirit of heaven, I beg thee for light: | 
Give me a ray from the home of the bright. 
Enter the heart of the fallen, sweet dove, 
Lighten my darkness and guide me above. 
Author of mercy, I bend my proud knee. 
Friend and consoler, ob, listen to me! 


Spirit, I often for sympathy yearn, 
Hopes, mighty thoughts, weary longings must burn, | 
Silent, unrecognized. O that for me 
Beautiful love’s brightest treasures might be! 
Such as in fancy I lay on my heart 

Till Christ from its prison a captive doth part. 


Spirit, the breath of sweet purity give: 
Strengthen, enlighten, that virtue may live. 
Satan hath trampled this bud of the heart, 
Oh, to that treasure thine image impart! 
When my blind soul into danger is driven, 
Save me, fair purity, virgin of heaven. 


Give me that mirror, majestic and bright, 
Faith to distinguish the star of the night. 





| 
| 





| Shield of true glory, o’ershadow my brow, 


Ne’er for thy life to an enemy bow. 
O, in adversity loosen my chain, 
Lift a bowed form from the ashes of pain. 


| Strength, the defender and friend of the weak, 


Thou, from the hand of my Father I seek. 
Strength to encounter the legions of hell, 

For in an enemy’s country I dwell. 

When I no longer the furnace ean bear, 

Quench with thy dew-drops the flame of despair. 


Spirit, the child often yearns for its home, 
Through thy green pastures I gladly would roam. 


| Friend, Light, and Comforter, with me abide 


Tili a glad victor hath breasted the tide. 


| When I with thee through the valley have trod, 


Lay thou thy prize on the bosom of God. 


MY MOTHER DEAR. 





BY THEO. D. ©. MILLER, M.D. 
» 





DEAR mother, I would offer thee, 

With loving heart but trembling hand, 
This simple flower of poesy 

To greet thee in the spirit land. 
No songs ef mine can charm the soul 

That dwells where blissful sunbeams shine; 
But I would send one ray of love 

To dwell with thee, sweet mother mine. 


Dear mother, you will not refuse 
The little gift that I would send 
To thee, who gave me life and love— 
My best and truest earthy friend ; 
Oh, let your pure maternal heart 
Throb with a tender love divine, 
When in that home of bliss afar 
You take with joy this gift of mine. 


My mother, soul of light and bliss, 
Watch o’er the way that I must go, 
If I would reach thy home at last, 
And joy and peace forever know. 
I have no friends but God and thee 
To lead me to the Court Divine; 
Then give the heart that longs for home 
One smile of love, sweet mother mine. 


Dear mother, do not turn from me, 
Oh, take the love my heart would bring, 
And bid me come to bliss and thee, 
That I may with the angels sing. 
The charms of home, life’s fadeless bloom. 
The crown of gold with thee I’d share; 
When morning comes to cheer my night, 
Sweet mother, I would meet thee there. 


ihbedin 





TO Gt****, 





BY ALPH GLYNWOOD. 





THov art the fair embodiment 
Of native grace; in thee were blent 
The radiant and the rare, 
That round thee sprung, and, like a flower, 
Thou didst receive in earthly dower 
The empire of the air. 


But not the purple hues of heaven, 
Nor all that earth or sky has given, 
Can with the glory vie, 
That overflows thee with its light, 
The motion and apparel bright 
Of sweet divinity. 
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PAPERS FOR GIRLS. 


BY ONE OF THEMSELVES. 








No. 1.—INTRODUCTORY. 


IF any one takes the trouble to begin reading 
this paper, there may be some curiosity, in the 
first place, as to what sort of an article it will | 
be which is written for girls by one of them- 
selves. There may also be some speculation 
with regard to the possible age of this particu- 
lar girl who will have the temerity, perhaps, 
to give advice. Very young girls may fancy 
her somewhat too old to be classed among 
themselves, while older people may fancy her 
somewhat too young to advise any one; so, 
between the two, she might be severely criti- 
cized (unless more severely let alone), if she 
were not hidden safely and snugly behind a 
veil of mystery. You don’t know who she is, 
and she is not going to talk about herself, but te 
plunge at once into her subject—whatever that 
subject may be. Indeed, I hardly know at this 
moment what Iam abouttosay. lonly know 
that I have a few stray thoughts, and I intend 
giving them to those who will best understand 
them, whether they are good, bad, or indiffer- 
ent—namely, to other girls. 

For, in the first place, girls, I do not mean 
to give much advice. 1 cannot; it is not my 
province. We young people have theories, 
but they will not stand in the stead of solid 
experience ; and, although I may speak firmly 
about well-settled matters of right and wrong, | 


there are vexed questions which I would not 
now dare to solve, for myself or for others. 
I would rather wait until lean look back upon 
the ground I have passed over, and give intel- 
ligent warning. For the present, I only intend 
to “‘talk things over,’’ to find the truth, if pos- 
sible, here and there, and to set it forth just 
so far as I understand it. 

The truth! Ah, that is the very main point 
atissue! If we could always find the truth, 
recognize the truth, and then think, speak, and 
act the truth, we should have comparatively 
few difficulties left. And here I can give you 
a bit of living experience. It is this: I have | 
discovered that in all difficulties—and the world 
is full of them—the best and shortest way to 
escape, is to be, at every step, just as true as 
we know how to be. To be just as sincere, 
just as frank and open, just as righteous in all 
our dealings, as we find it in our power to be— 
that is the way. For, is it not written of Him 
who is the way, that He is also the truth and | 
the life? | 

I commenced by saying that I did not intend 
to give advice or to lecture. Nomore dol, but | 
I may possibly grow a trifle dogmatic once in a 
while, as I run on. You must take me as I | 
am, and bear with me, if we are to talk, for I | 
do intend to say what I think about many | 
things. In some cases you will find me laying | 








| ed to build up my little arguments. 


down the law like a veritable autocrat, while, 
in others, I shall frankly utter those unpleas- 
ant words, ‘‘I do not know.” And, since I 
am now in the way of being egotistical, and 
setting forth my intentions, once for all, 1 will 
also state that I do not mean to sermonize. 
On the other hand, 1 do mean to establish my 
insignificant remarks upon a firm basis, and 
you will like to know, at the outset, what that 
basis is to be. So now for a little more ex- 
planation. 

In speaking of girls, the first and sweetest 
thought that we can have, is a thought of the 
exceeding beauty and dignity of young maid- 
enhood. Justin virtue of being young women, 
the most unattractive and obscure individual 
among us has a vast amount of sweetness and 
purity to keep intact for all time, and a cor- 
responding amount of moral power. And, 
although our influence is most effectual at 
home, it is felt not only there, but in society. 
Wherever we go, we are watched, talked about, 
admired, or criticized with a minuteness that 
proves our social importance. A novel way, 
you will think, of regarding the situation. 
But, consider a moment. What means this 
chorus of fault-finding, this terrible hue-and- 
cry, Whenever women do not quite fulfil all the 
varied, if not contradictory, requirements of 
their lot? Men may fail or succeed, they may 
be negligent in the performance of duty, they 
may even sin greatly, yet the world progresses 
much as usual ; but the shortcomings of women 
set a thousand tongues wagging, and pens 


scratching, all over the Jand. More is expected 


of us; and, though this be unjust, we ought to 
be glad of it for one reason—it proves a great 
deal. It proves that with us society stands 
or falls; that we have the greatest amount 
of moral responsibility, and, therefore, of 
moral power. Is not the condition of woman 
the very measure and test of civilization? 
See, then, what we have to do and to be—we, 
the young women, the mothers of a future 
generation. The thought is inspiring, and we 
want to fulfil these obligations, but how are we 
to set about it? There are so many easy ways 
of letting them slip! how are we to manage 
our lives in the right way? First, I think, we 
must cherish a strong, realizing sense of the 
importance of our estate and of our mission in 
the world ; and then we must care to maintain 
that high estate, and to perform that mission 
for the sake of Him who created us just as we 
are for His own purpose. And this is the 
**firm foundation” upon which I said I intend- 
In simple, 
plain truth, and, without giving you what you 
would call a sermon (for preaching, though a 
good thing, is not what I have come here to do, 
being incompetent), in simple, plain truth, I 
say, we are living for God, and our standard 
should be his Word. There is no other way of 
fulfilling our beautiful destiny. Therefore, I 
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take for guides certain passages which can be 
applied to us ; as, for instance :— 

“The King’s daughter is all glorious within ; 
her clothing is of wrought gold.” 

“‘As the lily among thorns, so is my love 
among the daughters.”’ 

“Thou art all fair, my love; there is no spot 
in thee.”’ 

‘The umarried woman careth for the things 
of the Lord, that she may be holy both in body 
and spirit.’ 

So, girls, I think we ought, above all things, | 
to have and to hold this sweet and lofty ideal 
ef womanhood. And, with that in view, I shall 
proceed, from time to time, to speak of certain | 
things which are of interest in our lives. And | 
now, ‘‘ without more circumstance at all,” I 
will bid farewell for a month. 


BROTHER FRANK’S WIFE. 


BY NETTIE HOLLAND. 








| 
| 


LoutsE, Laura, and I sat round the drawing- 
room fire waiting the arrival of brother Frank, | 
who had so lately, and to our utter amazement, 
**taken himself a wife."’ The news of Frank’s | 
matriage came so suddenly, and without pre- | 
vious warning, that we girls at home were 
hardly able to realize it yet. 

‘Brother Frank married !’’ we looked speech- | 
lessly at each other, when Louise laid down | 
the beautifully-written and elegantly- worded, | 
but, I am afraid, rather cool epistle to his three | 
sisters at home, which she had been reading | 
aloud. This letter came two or three days be- | 
fore the particular evening with which I open 
this ‘‘o’er trae tale.’’ 

After reading, Louise carefully folded the 
letter, and we sat silently for a few moments 
—there is always a profound calm before a 
storm, you know—then burst forth such a tor- | 
rent of words from Laura and me. We vehe- | 
mently protested that there could not be in this 
wide world a woman suitable for the wife of 
our brother Frank. He was so fastidious in 
his taste ; so elegant in his dress ; so particular 
about everything ; so precise in his deportment ; | 
so critical of small faults and little peculiari- | 
ties, that we were all somewhat in awe of him, 
and could searcely imagine a mortal being per- | 
fect enough to merit the distinguishing honor 
conferred by his hand and name. What had | 
possessed Frank to marry? Had we not always 
exerted ourselves to make the house a perfect 
paradise for him? Was not everything about 
the house—even to the smallest detail of house- 
keeping—arranged in regard to his individual 
eomfort? If he had taken a notion to break- 
fast at three o’clock A. M., breakfast would cer- 
tainly have been smoking on the table at that 
unconscionable hour. His every slight whim 
must be gratified. Laura and I—figuratively | 
speaking—were always ready to break our ' 


necks for him, and Leuise too, for that matter, 
only she would have fractured that useful 


| member ina more decorous manner than either 
| Laura or I. 


Then, everything had seemed so 
nice and satisfactory. We had become so ac- 
customed to sacrificing our own comfort and 
preferments to brother Frank’s superior ideas 


| of what was correct and proper, we could 


searcely endure the thought of another and 
strange woman making sacrifices for him too. 
So Laura pouted, and I wept a few spiteful 
tears, while we busied ourselves in prepara- 
tions for their arrival. Louise’s housekeeping 
was perfect ; each room was a model of neat- 
ness. You might examine the house from 
cellar to attic with a pair of “‘ patent double 
million magnifying microscopes,’’ as Samuel 
Weller hath it, without discovering a particle 
of dust or dirt of any description, whereat to 
point with reproachful finger. Nevertheless, 
Laura and I, with heads protected by turbans, 
improvised to shield our silky hair, and with 
hands protected by thick gloves, brushed away 
invisible dust, attacked imaginary cobwebs in 


| out-of-the-way corners, polished spotless mir- 


rors and window-panes, arranged and rear- 
ranged toilette-tables and bureaus, looped 


| back heavy curtains, and inspected every nook 


and corner, whether liable to be visited or not. 
Louise was equally occupied in the culinary 
department, assisting and overseeing Peggy 
and Honor in the preparation of table deli- 
cacies ; but Louise never made any fuss over 
her work, as Laura and I did. 

At last everything was complete ; the almost 
dreaded day arrived. Everything was duly 
arranged for Frank’s critical eye. Even our 
bitterness toward the expected bride had un- 
dergone a change and greatly diminished. We 
argued that as Frank could do nothing except 
what was proper and right, his wife must, 
therefore, be a paragon of perfection, possess- 
ing every virtue and grace underthesun. We 
decided she must be exquisitely beautiful and 
accomplished, for Frank’s taste in such things 
was faultless. Drawing on our imaginations, 


| Laura and J each gavea fancied picture of our 


new sister. Laura determined she was a bru- 
nette, tall and magnificent-looking, with hair 


| like the wing of the raven, a pair of glotious, 


dusky eyes gleaming like twin stars, olive com- 
plexion, lighted by the faint rose tint in the 
cheeks ; butin my opinion she must be a blonde 


| with golden hair, and tender, melting blue 
| eyes. 


But, whether blonde or brunette, we 
amiably resolved to love and admire her with 
the fervency due sucha lovely person as brother 
Frank’s wife. 

Evening came. Laura and I dressed alike in 
blue cashmere, with dainty lace collars like 
frost-work encireling our throats, and a fall of 
delicate lace at the wrists, shading our white 
hands—we all had pretty hands—our wavy 
brown hair was rolled off our fresh faces, and 
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rippled down over our shoulders in a mass of 
curls. We both looked well; I knew how I 
appeared by looking at Laura—we were alike 
as twin cherries. 

Sweet sister Louise, with something better 
than beauty in her pure pale face—pale, yet 
lovely—wore her customary black dress—a 
soft, lustreless dress, setting off her fair skin 
exquisitely ; with her dark hair brushed in a 
wavy line over her white brow and above her 
tiny shell-like ear, and gathered in a heavy 
coil at the back of her shrpely head. This 


was the group we formed round the fire that | 


December evening; Laura and I restless and 
talkative, as usual, Louise still and serene, now 
and then dropping some gentle, pleasant re- 
mark on the whirlpool of our incessant chatter. 
Louise was much older than Laura and I— 
older than brother Frank by two years. She 
had taken the place of father and mother, and 
was still sister, too, to her little orphan sisters, 
many long years. Frank was now twenty-six, 
Laura was seventeen, and I nearly nineteen, 
but we were mistaken by strangers for twin 
sisters, so slight was the difference in our ap- 
pearance. 

“Listen, Laura!’’ said Louise, with uplifted 
finger, ‘I think I hear the sleigh-bells.” 

Laura started from her seat, then sank back 
with a flushed face, listening attentively. 

Borne on the wintry wind that came sweep- 
ing by, was the merry jingle of the bells; 
nearer, and nearer, and nearer, they came, 
until they stopped at the door, with a shiver of 
peals as the horses pawed the ground and shook 
their heads. Laura and I sprang to the win- 
d@éw. Behind the heavy curtains we could not 
be seen by those outside, while in the moon- 
light they were distinctly visible ; but we could 
make nothing of the muffled figure Frank was 
assisting from the sleigh, so we speedily retired 
from our ambush. Louise quietly arose to re- 
ceive them; Laura and I clung together, look- 
ing as though we were ready either to fly or 
approach. Brother Frank could not endure to 
be rushed at and “devoured” in the demonstra- 
tive manner which was natural to Laura and 
me, so after many a wet blanket had been 
thrown over our enthusiasm by our well-bred 
brother, we had at last acquired a less cordial 
but more dignified manner of salutation. He 
had never attempted to improve Louise, and 
nothing could be sweeter or .kinder than her 
greeting to the new sister. Thanks to Frank's 
training, Laura and I were rather cold and 
stately, and altogether unnatural; but then 
we acted to please brother Frank. 

Mrs. Frank Everitt was not in the least as 
we had imagined her, except that she realized 
Laura’s ideal as far as being a brunette was 
concerned. Whata petite figure she was after 
she emerged from her numerous wrappings! 
“But every inch a queen,”’ I confessed to my- 
self. Louise was small, but the wife was 


| smaller even than Louise; while Laura and I, 
who were about the medium height, felt that 
we towered head and shoulders above her. 

She was not beautiful, nor could her face even 
be called pretty. Her appearance was better 

| expressed by the word stylish. Her hair, black 

and lustrous, was magnificent ; her eyes were 
largeand dark gray, black brows arched above 
| them, heavy, drooping black lashes shaded 
| them. Her mouth was the most expressive 
feature; the lips were thin, mobile, and ever 
varying, but it drooped decidedly at the cor- 
ners—except when she smiled, then her face 
| changed bewitchingly—she smiled frequently 
| that evening. Her nose was rather high in 
outline, delicately formed, and the nostrils 
were fine and sensitive. Her figure was fault- 
less, and perfectly finished down to each rosy 
finger tip. When she spoke, her voice fell on 
the ear like a soft strain of music—Frank had 
ever checked our too boisterous tones. All 
her gestures and movements were full of 
grace. Her charming appearance was greatly 
enhanced by the rich and appropriate dress 
she wore. So fascinating was her manner, 
her smile, her gesture, that she seemed to 
throw around her a spell of enchantment, and 
| her little personal defects escaped unnoticed. 
| But, being a rather close observer, and in some- 
thing of a critical mood, I scanned her face 
closely, mentally determining not to be blinded 
| by her soft blandishments. I noted the strong, 
| firm, almost masculine outline of jawand chin, 

| the rather high cheek bone, the swelling of a 

vein in her forehead at the least excitement, 

the uncertain flushing and fading color in her 
cheeks, and the depressed corners -of her 
mouth giving a sad, almost gloomy cast to 
her face when in repose. Priding myself asa 
physiognomist, I imagined I could interpret 
these peculiarities of her countenance. I read 
there a quick, imperious temper, an overbear- 
ing, powerful will, and the arts of dissimula- 
tion. Allowing these uncharitable reflections 
to influence me, her easy grace and apparent 
frankness disturbed me, and I felt that she, 
while impenetrably veiled, sounded our souls 
at her will. But, though distrusting at first, 

I became insensibly charmed. Indeed, no one 

could remain long proof against the voice of 

such a siren. My first unkindly verdict was 
only remembered afterwards, 

Frank’s deportment was certainly perfect. 
| It would have been impossible to improve on 
| such a pattern of propriety. His presence 
| was always a restraint to me, but I admired 
| the courtly grace of his manner, and the air of 
| high breeding which distinguished him. . The 
| evening flew swiftly by. Late that night Laura 
| and I lay downin the little white bed we shared 
| together, where we talked till nearly dawn of 

brother Frank’s wife, and slept to dream of 
her. 
* And things are not what they seem.” 
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I would like to tell you how each day sped 
away—how, gradually, new traits were de- 
veloped in the character of our new sister-in- 
law, traits so entirely new to us—but that 
would fill volumes, and I ean spare but a few 
lines. I can only briefly relate how we soon 
discovered her to be wilful, intensely selfish, 
and capricious—‘‘She was a demon in her ca- 
prices.”” How she developed an almost un- 
governable temper, and would fly into a terri- 
ble passion at the most trivial cireumstances. 
But these tlaws were studiously coneealed, and 
were not diseovered ina day or two; they were 
only apparent to those constantly with her. 
Women living together, day after day, soon 
learn to read the minutest traits in each other’s 
characters. It was too plainly evident to us 
all that brother Frank had married a shrew, 
or “caughta Tartar,” as Laura and I expressed 
it. Not that Frank was aware of all these 
things which were being done in the green 
tree, only that which was done in the dry 
finally opened his eyes. In the presence of 
her dignified and stately husband, she was still 
the fascinating, gracious, well-bred lady. She 
either loved or feared him, I know not which. 
But, indeed, so accustomed she seemed to the 
art of dissimulation, that she could easily have 
pulled the wool over clearer eyes than brother 
Frank’s. Laura and I fretted and chafed 
under this new state of things, and frequently 
came to open revolt, and for this resistance 
she hated us both with all the vengeance of 
her jealous nature, and she condescended to 
perseeute us with little insinuations, which, 
like pin pricks continually recurring, made us 
all most disggreeably uncomfortable. But 
such small persecutions were given in the 
blandest and most lady-like manner, of which 
she was the complete mistress. To strangers 
she appeared the same lovely creature with 
whom we had been so completely enchanted 
at first sight, and was everywhere idmired, 
flattered, feted, and petted, while we were fairly 
cast into the shade by her superior powers of 
fascination. Before such a mass of dissimula- 
tion we were completely dumfounded. But 
such a sulphurous blaze could not forever re- 
main hidden under a bushel. A very trivial 
circumstance terminated all desire for conceal- 
ment. 

The crisis was reached in this wise: it was a 
warm, bright afternoon in spring, but the 
ground was damp and moist, for a heavy May 
shower had fallen in the morning, and, though 
the sun’shone clear in the now cloudless sky, 
the*trees. still dripped and glistened with the 
rain-drops. Frank was from home, and his 
return, until night, unlooked for. Quite late 
in the afternoon our sister came down to the 
parlor, where we were all occupied. She wore 
a new and beeoming dress, fine and costly in 
‘texture, and of delicate color—she always 
dressed exquisitely. Laura and I were arrang- 


| ing flowers in the vases, Louise was sewing by 
| the window. 
Our sister-in-law entered the room in a charm- 
| ing mood, her dress pleased her—she was happy. 
| She seated herself by the window opposite 
Louise, laughing and chatting vivaciously, and 
| no one could be more entertaining when it 
| became her gracious pleasure to be so. 
A poor little spaniel that had lost his master 
| found bis way to our door that morning. 
| Laura fed the half-starved little creature, and 
| found comfortable quarters for him in an un- 
used back kitchen. Escaping from those lim- 
ited bounds, he went frisking about the yard 
| the whole afternoon. Finding the door open, 
| he eantiously entered to investigate the prem- 
| ises. He peered into the parlor, and, perceiv- 
| ing it had a friendly aspect, and perhaps re- 
minded of his former home, he rushed boldly 
| forward, barking and jumping in the most de- 
| lighted manner, until he leaped with his muddy 
| feet on the elegant drapery of my brother’s 
wife. Her dress was completely ruined. She 
| flashed up in her fiery way, and when angry 
her language was somewhat vehement, and 
| Searcely what might be expected from so pol- 
| ished a lady. 

** Detestable dog !’’ she furiously cried, hold- 
| ing up her bespattered skirt, “‘I shall wring 
| your dastardly head off!” 

At the same instant, though not exactly 
suiting the action to the word, with a kick she 
sent the poor animal yelping across the room. 

** Adelaide !” the word was gasped out, rather 
than spoken—my brother was standing in the 
door, an amazed spectator of this little episode. 
If he had seen his wife plunge a dagger ifito 
his sister’s bosom, he could not have looked 
more aghast. 

The ridieulous side of the scene seemed to 
strike Laura, and she laughed, wickedly, 1 am 
afraid. 

‘** Laugh if you dare, and I’l murder you!” 
screamed Adelaide, blind with rage. 

** Madame, go to your room,’’ came from my 
brother’s white lips. She turned her fary on 
| him in an instant. “Dare you dictate to me,” 
| she cried, “I defy you!” and, snatching a book 
| from the table, hurled it violently at his head. 
It missed its aim, and striking the mirror with 
a crash, shattered it to atoms. Al! was confa- 
sion. I sprang forward—I rubbed my eyes— 
a bright light shone in my face. 1 dimly saw 
Laura standing by the toilette-table in a tragic 
attitude. ‘“‘ Was it the mirror?’ I asked. “‘Oh, 
no!’ eried Laura, sorrowfully, ‘‘but I’ve 
| pushed your pretty Bohemian glass bottle off 
the table, and it’s broken ina thousand pieces.” 

At that I opened my eyes much wider, sat 
up in bed, and recovered myself from the last 
vanishing fragments of my excited Dream—a 
dream produced by the excitement of the pre- 
| vious evening, my foolishly suspicious train of 
| thought, and culminating with the erash of the 
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broken bottle. I drew a long sigh of relief, 
hastily arose, lamented a little over my broken 
ornament—a present from Frank—dressed my- 
self, and descended with Laura to the break- 
fast-room, where we were greeted by the charm- 
ing voice and smile of our new sister. 
* Two years we have loved and trusted our 
brother’s wife. The feeling of distrust with 
which I had indulged myself at first, was quickly 
quelled, and I gladly acknowledged myself to 
be one of her most ardent admirers. 

Long may she continue to weave the bright 


| 
| 


spell of enchantment around those she has | 
bound to her by her warm, loving nature, her | 
graceful tact, and the well-cultivated powers | 


of her fine mind. 


————_ ee 


THE TEA-PARTY, 
AND WHAT CAME OF IT. 


BY PRUDENCE PIPER, SPINSTER. 











My name is Prudence Piper, and I am the 
daughter of Philander Piper, D.D., deceased. 





Providence evidently foreordained and predes- | 
tinated me to a single life; for though, as | 


everybody knows, I have had numerous pro- 
posals, I have never yet seen a man I would 
marry. Hornetsville is my native place, and 
has always been my home. It is a small vil- 
lage, of not more than three thousand inhabi- 
tants; and, since I am nearly fifty years old, 
and a spinster, you may well believe there is 
little that transpires in our corporation about 
which I am not informed. Like all country 
towns, Hornetsville has its full complement 
of gossips of both sexes. At every Dorcas So- 
ciety at least one reputation is riddled, and at 
every grocery store characters are discussed 
as well as crackers. Any extra doings, as a 
church fair or donation, calls out a correspond- 
ing increase of talk, and at such times every 
one will hear, if he listens, things about him- 
self that will surprise him. Next to a Doreas 
Society, I know of no better breeder of mis- 
chief than a tea-party. 


About a month ago one of our very first | 


ladies, the Widow Biteyourback, gave a tea- 
party. The guests were the elite of Hornets- 
ville. 
lady, who loves to be told things in confidence ; 
Mrs. Mellarhed, who is called by those slightly 


Aunt Polly Stebbins, a garrulous old | 





acquainted with her a dear, sweet creature ; | 


Mrs. Tabitha Tarbox, an illiterate woman, of 
whom it is said, ‘‘ When scandal gets to Tabby 
Tarbox, it’s hurrah, boys!’ Malvina Verjuice, 
an old maid, as fond of tale-bearing as Mrs. 
Biteyourback is of tale-making ; Miss Catherine 


| 
' 


! yourback. 


and so it naturally happened that, after the 
weather had been discussed, the talk turned 
upon individuals. Our clergyman and his 
wife headed the list. 

*“Umph!” sneered Mrs. Biteyourback, “I 
saw Mrs. Rogers out with another new dress 
on last week ; for my part, I think folks who 
live on the public hadn’t ought to dress like 
fashion-plates.’’ 

“Miss Rogers told me in confidence,”’ said 
Aunt Polly Stebbins, leaning forward in her 
chair, “‘that she has a little money of her own. 
But, la suz! she more’n spends it, 1 know. 
Times air different. I can remember the time 
when the minister’s wife didn’t set the fashion. 
I’ve often thought it would be as well not to 
pay the elders quite so much salary. So much 
pay ain’t good for humility ; do you think ’tis 
now, Sister Piper ?’’ 

“T like all the money I ean get,” said I. 
‘*T never feel so spiritually-minded as when I 
have good clothes on my back, and plenty of 
money in my pocket. The elder earns his 
salary, doesn’t he?” 

‘*Earns it!’’ cried Miss Catherine Biteyour- 
back ; ‘‘earnsit! Whatdoes hedo? He don’t 
eare nothin’ about the spiritual interests of 
the church. All he preaches for is money.” 

‘Seems to me he has a poor eye for business, 
if he preaches in~ Hornetsville simply for 
money,” said I, rather tartly. 

“If you knew about him what I know, Sis- 
ter Piper,’’ cooed Mrs. Mellarhed, ‘‘you’d 
change your mind.”’ 

**Do tell us!’ cried Miss Verjuice, her face 
all aglow. 

**Yes, tell us in confidence, Sister Mellar- 
head,’’ coaxed Aunt Polly Stebbins, so excited 
that she dropped three stitches in her knitting. 
“*T wouldn't go no further ; *twould be in con- 
fidence, you know.”’ 

““No, I never, never will disclose it !’’ cooed 
Mrs. Mellarhed, resolutely. 

“There’s more’n one person knows of 
things,”’ said Mrs. Biteyourback, mysteriously. 
“I know why they don’t keep house.”’ 

“*Cause Mrs. Rogers’s so lazy!’ sneered 
Miss Verjuice. : 

‘Because she and he are both of them lazy,” 
giggled Miss Catherine Biteyourback. 

“Not for that reason only,” said Mrs. Bite- 
“IT have heard from the very best 
authority that the reason they ska Yee 
is, the elder doesn’t want to ask a bjéSsigge: 
the table.’’ : me 

After a general expression of p 
at the perverseness of a clergyman 
board at a hotel that he might esca 
blessing, the conversation went on. 













Biteyourback, the very mature daughter of our 
hostess, and myself, made up the company. 


“TI give it to her for being the bes 
woman in chureh!’’ snapped Miss V: 










Mrs. Biteyourback is an old lady of whom it | maliciously. ey 
could be said, as of Shangfu, “that she has “What did she say to that?” asked Mis?” 
lost all her teeth, but not a bit of her tongue ;”’ | Biteyourback. 
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‘She couldn’t say anything, of course,’’ re- 
plied Miss Verjuice, sententiously. ‘‘ The next 
time I see her, Lam going to tell her tha‘, in 
my opinion, there are ladies in our church 
more suitable for our minister’s wife to asso- 
ciate with than a girl nobody knows anything 
about.”’ 

“You mean that Alice Doreme, don’t you?” 
said Mrs. Tarbox, giving her curls a toss, 

“That makes me think,” said Aunt Polly 
Stebbins; ‘‘ Job Whitaker's wife’s mother told 
me in confidence that Alice Doreme is a very 
curious girl. Nobody knows where she came 
from, and nobody can find out, and nothing of 
that kind ever happened in Hornetsville be- 
fore.”’ 

**Miss Snoop lives right across the way from 
where the elder’s folks and Miss Doreme 
boards, and she says she’s seen that girl 
a-talking with a strange man after dark,’’ said 
Miss Tarbox, vindictively. 

“She goes to the city twice a week regular,” 
said Miss Catherine Biteyourback. “1 know, 
for 1’ve asked the ticket agent.’’ 

“If you knew about her what I know, you’d 
be still more surprised,’ cooed Mrs, Mellarhed. 

**Do tell us in confidence, dear Sister Mellar- 





hed,’’ said Aunt Polly Stebbins, persuasively ; | 


‘*we ’ll never tell it.”’ 

‘*Never!”’ sighed Mrs. Mellarhed, clasping 
her fat hands upon her ample waist. ‘1 will 
never repeat it.’ 

‘*Let’s write the elder’s wife an anonymous 
letter, and tell her what we think of her and 
that miserable girl,’ suggested Miss Catherine 
Biteyourback. 

At this juncture Deacon Mellarhed and Mr. 
Grampus, Miss Catherine Biteyourback’s beau, 
made their appearance, and the conversation 
was diverted into new channels. 

The day after the tea-party I left home to 
visit my sister (she that was Jemima Piper), 
and I did not return until two weeks had 
elapsed. Pelig Chase, the village tinker, and 
grand repository of gossip, was the first one to 
call upon me after my arrival home. 

Don’t want no sodderin’ done, do ye now, 
Miss Piper?” cried he, persuasively, from the 
front gate. 

Receiving an answer in the negative, he 
gently pushed the gate open and sauntered up 
to the steps. * Depositing his furnace in the 
path and himself upon the door-sill, he took 
off his old hat and fanned himself. 1 knew 
by these preparations something extraordinary 
was about to be disclosed. 

“You jes’ ort to bin here the last fortnit, 
Miss Piper,” said Pelig, chuckling (he always 
chuckles over news); “this town has been a- 
buzzjn’, an’ no mistake. After that tea-party 
at the Widder Biteyourback’s, elder Rogers’ 
wife got a ’nonymous letter—I s'pose you 
know what them air—an’ Miss Doreme get a 
*nonymous letter. The next Thursday evenin’ 





meetin’ the elder told on it. I was there my- 
self. I frequently step in, you know, to see 
how they git ’long.’’ (Pelig is an arrant 
scoffer at religion.) ‘‘Wall, the elder gin it 
to’em handsome. Sez he, ‘Anybody as would 
write sich a thing as this,’ an’ he shook the 
letter his wife got, ‘ort to be publicly pun- 
ished, an’ what sort of punishment they ort to 
have is more’n 1 can tell.’ I didn’t tell ye 
Miss Doreme was took sick abed arter she got 
hern, but she was; and the elder sez, ‘ More- 
over, there is a letter that’s enough sight 
worse than this, and ’twas writ to a orphan 
girl. What do you think of it, my friends? 
An orphan girl! A girl whose home was once 


| rich and happy, but who has lost friends and 


wealth, and everything but a clear head, in- 
dustrious hands, and a chaste and pure heart. 
‘*T was an orphan, an’ ye took me in.” Can 
Alice Doreme say that of you, my feller citi- 
zens?’”’ (Pelig was quite excited, and so lost 
the vernacular.) ‘‘And when the elder said 
that, you jes’ ort to have heard his fist come 
down on the pulpit cushion. ‘No,’ sez the 
elder, kind o* low and quiet-like, that made 
everybody keep still, ‘she can’t say that of 
you. She lies to-night at death’s door, driven 
there by the hand of one of you, and I know 
the hand!’ Of course, we all know who ’tis 
writes sich letters in Hornetsville. Elder Wer- 
beck got one on ’em, and elder Hubbell got 
one. You know all about it’s well as I do, 
Miss Piper; an’ when the elder sez, ‘I know 
the hand,’ everybody turned ’round an’ looked 
at Catty Biteyourback. Lor, you jes’ ort to 
seen her! Her face was white as she can git, 
an’ she sot there a-smilin, an’ glared right into 
the elder’s face like one o’clock. ‘1 will give 
that person a chance to ’pol’gize,’ sez elder 
Rogers ; ‘an’ if I receive no ’pol’gy, an’ Miss 
Doreme don’t receive no ’pol’gy, I think it’s 
my duty as a minister of the gospel to see that 
person is admonished accordin’ to the discipline 
of this church.’ If there ain’t the biggest row 
stirred up over this, I'll lose my guess.” 
When Pelig once began, it was useless to 
attempt to stop him; and when he stopped, it 
was quite as useless to question him for further 
information. After a few commonplace re- 
marks about the weather, he said ‘‘’twas time 
he ’d gone an hour ago,’’ and sauntered off. 
The loneliness of Alice Doreme’s situation 
was at last appreciated by Hornetsville; and 
when it was discovered that she supported her- 
self and a little sister by designing for the 
great Print Mills at R——, and that the man 
she was seen talking with at twilight by Miss 
Snoop was her elder brother, an employé of 
the mill owners, public sympathy knew no 
bounds. All that kindness and the best of 
medical skill could do to preserve her life was 
done, but in vain; three weeks after Mrs. 
Biteyourback’s tea-party, Alice Doreme was a 


‘corpse. Hard work and neglect had under- 
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mined her constitution, never strong, the doc- 
tor said, and the cruel, insulting words of the 
anonymous letter were too great a shock for 
her to bear. 

Hers was perhaps an extreme case, but we 
cannot measure the hurt of a wound inflicted 
upon the sensibilities, until we are better ac- 


quainted with the wonderful mechanism we | 





call the nerves. In olden times, to speak ill | 
of one’s neighbor, before his face or behind | 


his back, was an offence punishable by law. 
Not long since I read ‘‘that, so late as 1637, a 


woman was compelled by the magistrates of | 


Sandwich to bear through the town a wooden 
bucket hanging on the end of an old broom 
borne on her shoulder, some one going before 
her tingling a bell, for saying ‘she did not care 
for Mrs. Mayoress the value of a raspberry 
tart.’’’ If such laws prevailed to-day in Hor- 
netsville, tie brooms and buckets would 
searcely hold out. 

The reputation of the best and noblest per- 
son is at the mercy of the meanest and most 
irresponsible class in,the community, and there 
is no redress for his wrongs, unless the scan- 
dal-monger accuses him of some act or inten- 
tion that may frighten away his customers and 
credit. In my opinion, every city, town, and 


hamlet should have a gossip or scandal bureau | 


by which tale-makers and tale-bearers could 
be tried and punished. It would open new 
avenues to office seekers, and might reach a 
class of offenders who now go scot free. The 
cost need not be great; a pound for young 
gossips, anda tumbril, and an iron to be applied 
red hot to the tip of the tongue, for tough old 
busy-bodies would be all the applianees neces- 
sary. A tax could be levied upon the persons 
convicted to defray running expenses, and tax 
payers would thus be saved any additional 
burden. 

As I am a single woman, and emulous for 
my sex, I have sometimes thought it was my 
duty to present a memorial to Congress, pray- 
ing that such a branch of municipal govern- 
ment be established. To hand the name of 
Prudence Piper down to posterity at the head 
of such a reform, would be glorious; but I 
have resolved to tell what I know about Hor- 
netsville before I undertake it. 


> 


REGARD not dreams, since they are but the 
images of our hopes and fears.—Cato. 

WHEN a man is made up wholly of the dove, 
without the least grain of the serpent in his 
composition, he becomes ridiculous in many 
circumstances of life, and very often discredits 
his best actions. — Addison. 

ANGER. — Anger is the most impotent passion 
that accompanies the mind of man; it effects 
nothing it goes about, and hurts the man who 
is possessed by it more than any other against 
whom it is directed.—Clarendon. 





COSMO DE MEDICIS. 


(Translated from the French.) 





BY M. M. HALLOWELL. 





THE sixteenth century, so profuse in great 
generals, artists, and kings, did not produce a 
more singular character than Cosmo de Med- 
icis, son of the celebrated Jean de Medicis, 
General of the “‘Bandes Noir.’” He beeame 
Duke of Florence in 1537, Duke of Sienna in 
1555, and of Tuscany in 1569. He owed this 
prodigious accumulation of power to his per- 
sonal valor, energy, and, above all, to his pa- 
triotism, which be possessed in a high degree. 
He constantly repulsed the alliance of France, 
in spite of the advantages constantly offered 
to him by his relative, Queen Catharine de 
Medicis, and ever leagued himself with the 
emperor against the French, convinced, that 
when Italy wished it, not a single German 
soldier would be able to hold a foot of ground 
in this glorious country, with the Alps for 
ramparts, the standard of Constantine for its 
banner, afid the temple of victory to com- 
memorate its battles. Great vices linked them- 


| selves with great qualities in the character of 


Cosmo, and history has severely judged him. 
He was suspicious, deceitful, avaricious, and 
cruel ; but this man, who sought to divest him- 
self of personal enemies by poison and by the 
sword, who raised gallows in every corner of 
his eapital, was magnificent in the edifices 
which he consecrated to public utility. He 
protected the savants, the /ittérateurs, and the 
artists, and showed uimself constantly jealous 
of the national honor and liberty of Italy. 
Brave as a lion, he was as cunning asa fox. He 
had four sons by his marriage with Eleanor of 
Toledo. His two oldest served in the army of 
the emperor, and were noted for their devotion 
to each other. The two younger, Cardinal 
Jean and Don Garcias, remained at the Court 
of Florence, and the mortal hatred which ex- 
isted between them wag for the Grand Duke 
a great source of affliction. The sombre and 
ferocious character of Don Garcias presageda 
fatal conclusion to this hatred, which will be 
found was not a mere chimera. The Grand 
Duke, in order to perpetuate the memory of 
two great battles which he had gained over the 
Maréchal Strozzi, established the order of Saint 
Etienne, of which he was declared Grand 
Master. Cosmo hastened to connect with this 
order the most eminent personages of. Italy. 
His two sons Pierre and Francois were made 
chevaliers, the Cardinal was named Grand 
Prior, and Don Garcias alone was excluded 
from the order. His resentment knew no 
bounds, but, concealing the secret agitation of 
his soul, the Grand Duke became the dupe of 
this feigned resignation and obedience. 

‘* Don Garcias,’’ remarked the Grand Duke, 
“if you continue to fulfil your duties, and, 
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above all, toabjure the hatred towards your 
brother, 1 will make you a kaight of the high- 
est rank.” 

‘My lord,’’ replied Don Garcias, “your de- 
sires are my commands, and IL shall glory in 
submitting to them.” 

The young Cardinal, whose nature was noble 
and confiding, did not repulse the advances of 
Don Garcias, and all the Court of Florence 
wondered at the sudden change. Meanwhile, 
Cosmo, who was chosen to arbitrate between 
the Grand Turk, Soliman IL., the Republic of 
Genoa, and the Venetians, prepared himself 
to receive magnificently the ambassadors of 
the three powers. Painters, sculptors, and 
architects took possession of the palaces Pitti, 
San Giovani, and Cappolini, to prepare them 
for the reception of the ambassadors. Elegant 
Florence, so long separated from public fétes, 
arose from its lethargy at the sound of these 
preparations ; she would not prove herself less 
liberal than her sovereign. She brought forth 
from her treasures golden plates, gigantic can- 
delabras, her pitchers of silver, encrusted with 
lapis lazuli and topaz, her buffets of ebony in- 
laid with pearl, her goblets and cups painted 
from designs by the first artists of the Floren- 
tine school. Flowers, and honey, and per- 
fumes were provided ; fruits arrived from the 
gardens beneath Vesuvius ; and the fishermen 
of Sicily were ordered to fish exclusively for 
Florence, whilst the hunters of Piedmont were 
engaged to bring there all their game. All 
Italy was aroused by these féies promised by 
the Grand Duke. The routes which conducted 
to the capital of Tuscany, were thronged with 
numerous cavaleades, sumptuous equipages, 
and letters gleaming with heraldic signs. 

“To Florence! to Florence!’ cried all, as 
Regulus once exclaimed, “To Carthage! to 
Carthage !”’ 


The entrance of the ambassadors was ar- | 
| the magic wonders of the gardens of Armide. 


ranged for November 13, 1562. The morning 
of that day, Cardinal Jean entered the apart- 
ments of the Grand Duke, informing him he 
had a request to make. 

‘Speak, Jean,” answered his father, ‘‘ and if 
thy prayer is just, it shall be granted.” 

“You are going to receive so much homage 
to-day, my father, you can dispense with the 
presence of your children. Permit me to go 
to Rosignano and enjoy the pleasures of the 
chase. Methinks my Cardinal’s robes will not 
be fitting garments in which to welcome the 
Mohammedans.”’ 

*Jean,”’ answered the Grand Duke, “you 
would be right if that were the only motive ; 
but I think you wish to profit by a day of fes- 
tivity which attracts all the world to Florence. 
There will be little danger then of the public 
beholding you enjoying an exercise so at vari- 
ance with the dignity of a Cardinal.” 

“You have judged right, my father,” an- 
swered Jean. 





“Who are your companions?” asked the 
Grand Duke. 

“Don Garcias only will accompany me,”’ re- 
plied the Cardinal. ‘‘The Count de Novara, 
the Marquis of Castlefort, and all of my young 
friends, in fact, prefer the pleasures of the 
city, to-day, rather than those of Diana in 
Rosignano.”’ 

“Don Garcias will accompany you?” ex- 
claimed the Grand Duke, frowning. 

‘*With the best grace imaginable,’’ answered 
the Cardinal, without noticing the emotion of 
his father. 

A sinister thought had, indeed, crossed the 
mind of the Grand Duke. He was about with- 
drawing the fatal permission, but, fearing to 
arouse slumbering hatred by an offensive act 
towards Don Garcias, he restrained himself, 
and said to the Cardinal :— 

**Go, then, with Don Garcias.”’ 

“Thanks, my father.” 

Scarcely had the Cardinal descended the last 
step ef the palace when Cosmo called an at- 
tendant who fad been a long time in his ser- 
vice. 

** Alberic,’’ said the Grand Duke, “mount a 
horse and follow the Cardinal wherever he 
goes. Do not lose sight of his shadow, and 
bring him back to me this evening.’’ 

‘*Tf the Cardinal is not in your palace this 
evening, my lord,’’ answered the servant, ‘ Al- 
beric should cease to live.’’ 

The Grand Duke wiped a tear-drop from his 
eye, and placed the ducal crown upon his brow. 
**Enough of the father,’’ he exclaimed ; “now 
1 willbeaking.’’ And preceded by his guards, 
gleaming in gold and steel, he proceeded to the 
Hall of Battles, and placed himself upon the 
ivory throne of Laurent de Medicis. 

The ducal palace was resplendent in its 
grandeur; the noble Florence, then rival of 
Rome and Venice, seemed to have inherited 


Here, the waters of the Arno sparkled in the 
air, falling in sprays from bronze fountains on 
verdant lawns ; there, flowers seemed to rain, 
as they were thrown on the marble amphithe- 
atre of Marius; and more distant, a vast the- 
atre arose with the harlequins of Bergame, the 
pantaton of Sienna, the scaramouch of Rome, 
and the trivelin of Rome. Both shores of the 
Arno were alive with all nationalities in bril- 
liantcostumes. Turks, Assyrians, Hungarians, 
and Spaniards spread out their wares for sale ; 
whilst jugglers from France and Rome, mount- 
ed on gorgeous cars, captivated multitudes. 
The Florentines, with their flowers and per- 
fumes, abandoned themselves to pleasure, and, 
gliding in their gondolas on the Arno, made 
the air melodious with their national songs. 
Midnight at length sounded from the enor- 
mous bell of the cathedral; the signal for the 
fireworks which were to take place on the 
grand place in front of the ducal palace. The 
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COSMO DE 





Grand Duke, having on his right hand the 
Turkish ambassador, and on his left those of 
Genoa and Venice, was about seating himself 
on the portico, when a man rushed precipitately | 
through the guards, and approached him, whis- 
pering in his ear :— 

“My lord, the Cardinal Jean has beer killed 
in the forest of Rosignano!’’ 

**Dead!’’ murmured the Grand Duke, with- | 
out change of countenance. “Is this what you 
promised me, Alberic ?”’ 

‘*My lord, your sons did not take the ordi- 
nary road to Rosignano. I did not reach the 
cliase till night, and the Cardinal had depart- 
ed.” 

* Have the corpse brought as secretly as pos- 
sible in my cabinet ; let the death remain un- 
known. Go, then, to the chateau at Rosig- 
nano, and bring Don Garcias hither. Alberic, 
silence and speed,” added the Duke. 

Alberic disappeared, and the Duke saluted 
the people, whose cries and vivants drowned 
the noise of the artillery and the fracas of the 
fireworks. In that age these representations 
were a!l allegorical, and, as the Temple of | 
Glory loomed up in magical splendor, the am- 
bassadors imagined themselves under the spell 
of an enchanted dream. They turned to pay | 
the tribute of their admiration to the Grand | 
Duke, when they found he had disappeared. 
The unhappy father was, in fact, overcome by | 
a ceremonial which tortured his heart. On 
quitting his throne he assumed the weakness 
of humanity; he traversed his apartments | 
alone, and without guards entered his cabinet. | 
Without taking time to remove his sceptre and 
his crown, he threw himself on the body of his | 
son, whose shroud was a mantle as heavy with 
blood as with embraidery and gold. ‘*My son! 
my dear child !’’ cried the Duke, clasping the 
corpse in his arms. ‘‘ Jean, my well beloved, 
thou shalt be revenged. It is Cosmo de Med- 
icis, it is thy father, who swears it to thee. 
Nothing shall arrest his arm, nothing ean move 
his clemency. Woe to him who plunged the 
dagger in thy bosom! my son! my son! Be- 
hold from on high the sorrow of thy father, 
and forgive the blind confidence of which thou 
art the victim !”’ 

At this moment, a slight noise at the door of 
the cabinet, announced to Cosmo that Alberic 
had returned. 

**My lord,” said he, on entering the room, 
‘*your orders are executed. Don Garcias is in 
the palace. He came without resistance." 

“It is well; bring him hither, and then de- 
part. At the signal of this golden ball, which 
I will throw in the basin of bronze, return.’’ 

Alberic bowed submission, and the Grand 
Duke replaced the covering over the body of | 
the Cardinal, and seated himself in his chair 
of ebony. 

Don Garcias appeared; he was pale and 
anxious ; but his attitude betrayed no humilia- | 


| 
| 
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| tion. A slight contraction of the muscles of 
his face alone attested the agony of his soul. 

‘My lord,” said he, bending his knee, “I 
await your orders.”’ 

Cosmo regarded his son a long time. 

“Don Garcias,”’ said the Duke, after a sol- 
emn silence, ‘“‘have you had a good hunt at 


| Rosignano?”’ 


“Yes, my lord.” 

‘* Don Garcias, what have you done with your 
brother?” 

‘* My lord, I believe the Cardinal—” 

** Don Garcias, what have you done with your 
brother ?’’ repeated Cosmo. 

‘Jean started in pursuit of a wild boar—” 

‘‘Don Garcias, what have you done with your 
brother?’’ again demanded the Grand Duke, 
in a voice which penetrated the very marrow 
of his bones. 

‘““What have I done, my lord?” answered 
Don Garcias, convulsively ; ‘‘I have done no- 
thing with him. A wild boar—’’ 

‘““You know not what you have done with 
your brother, Don Garcias?’’ cried the Duke, 
furiously. ‘Well, 1 am going totell you—you 
have assassinated him.” 

“TI, my lord !”’ 

“Yes, you, and if you doubt still the crime, 
if you dare deny it, look at this corpse, and see 
if it will not accuse you.’ 

Cosmo raised the shroud of the Cardinal, 
and the corpse of Jean rolled on the floor, 
whilst blood still flowed from the triple wounds 
he had received. 

“What say you, Don Garcias?’’ asked the 


| Grand Duke, placing his hand on the shoulders 


of his son. ‘*On your knees! Don Garcias, on 
your knees! and confess the circumstances of 
this abominable action.’’ 

The young prince was ruined ; his figure was 
as pale as marble, and great drops of sweat 
stood on his forehead, and ran down to mingle 
with his brother’s blood. 

**Speak,’’ said Cosmo. 

“Since you command I confess a crime of 
which I am innocent, I ought to defend myself, 
my lord. I have, in fact, killed the Cardinal ; 
but, in killing him, I have only obeyed a legiti- 
mate law of defence. Jean struck me in the 
face! My lord, I could not support such an 
affront, for itis your blood which runs in my 
veins.”’ 

‘Thou blasphemists, and thou liest!’”’ cried 
the Grand Duke, in a terrible voice. ‘Thy 
brother has not provoked thee; it is thou who 
didst lead him perfidiously in an ambush ; it is 
thou who hast poured out thy long-cherished 
hate, so cruelly dissimulated. Monster! thou 
must submit to the punishment reserved to 
traitors and parricides.’’ 

‘My father,’’ said Don Garcias, joining his 
hands, and prostrating himself before the Grand 
Duke. 

“Thy father! I, wretch! I am nolonger any- 
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thing but thy judge and thy executioner. For 
do not hope to escape the anger of God, or 
mine; I have given thee life, I am going to 
take it!” 

‘“‘ Mercy, mercy, my father !”’ cried the prince, 
rolling at the feet of Cosmo. 

‘‘Neither grace nor mercy,’’ answered the 
Grand Duke. “Recommend thy soul to God, 
aud thank thy sovereign for not calling the 
sword of the executioner toend thy days. The 
blood of a Medicis must not stain the planks 
of a scaffold."’ 

“My father, still hear me once more,’ ex- 
claimed the unhappy Garcias, clasping his 
hands. “In the name of your son Jean, par- 
don, pardon.”’ 

‘Tn the name of my dearly beloved Jean de 
Medicis, 1 pardon thee,’’ replied the Grand 
Duke, solemnly. “In my name I condemn 
thee, I kill thee, murderer, assassin !’’ 

And witha poniard stroke in his heart, he 
fell dead beside the corpse of Jean. The Grand 
Duke gazed some minutes on the two bodies 
mingling their blood together. 

“Allis over!’ he exclaimed; “the justice 
of God and the justice of the monarch is sat- 
isfied!’’ He then threw the ball in the bowl, 
and Alberic appeared. 

‘Take these bodies,’’ said Cosmo, “and in- 
ter them secretly in the cellar of the palace. 
Spread the report through Florence that the 
Cardinal is ill, and that Don Garcias has has- 
tened to France on a mission to Catharine de 
Medicis.” 

Seareely had Alberic departed when the 
Duke threw the bali the second time in the 
bowl, and a captain of the guard appeared. 

“The day is about to dawn ; let the ministers 
assemble at once; a long slumber is not for 
those who hold the destiny of the world in 
their hands.”’ 

The Grand Duke mounted his ducal throne, 
and the council convened. 


—_———— oo 


He that deals with a fox must expect cun- 
ning. 

HoweEveER many friends you have, do not 
neglect yourself ; though you have a thousand, 
not one of them loves you so muchas you ought 
to love yourself. 

Bap Hasrts.—The surest way to get rid of 
a bad habit is by one decided effort. Hone, in 
his “ Every Day Book,” relates an anecdote of 
a person who suddenly formed the determina- 
tion of delivering himself from the habit of 
slothfully wasting the early morning in bed. 
He resolved to rise the next day betimes, at a 
certain hour, and not only did so, but, by a 
vigorous effort, continued the practice ever 
afterwards. Mr. Hone rightly remarks upon 








this oceurrence, that an attempt at gradual re- | 


formation would most likely have been fatal 
to his design. 


AN ADVENTURE NEAR 
GRANVILLE. 


WHeEn I arrived at Granville, I had intended 
to stay some years in France. I remained at 
the inn till I could find a dwelling suited to my 
means, my tastes, and my habits. I had not 
been more than three days in the town, when 
a house was offered me which I thought might 
suit me. It was small, scarcely one league 
distant from Granville, and had no fault but 
being very lonely. That was no fault to me. 
The owner, ostensibly a tailor, was suspected 
of carrying on a very lucrative trade with the 
smugglers of Guernsey and Jersey; in fact, 
his appearance rather announced the smuggler 
than the tailor. Tall and meagre, his pale 
face half hidden by an enormous beard, and 
decorated with a large scar which gave hima 
sinister appearance. 

Although his exterior was unprepossessing, 
I had nothing to complain of in the course of 
our negotiation. For a very moderate sum I 
became its proprietor for life. This small 
house, or, rather, cottage, was built in the 
Gothie style, and consisted only of two rooms 
on the ground floor and a story above, suffi- 
cient accommodation for my unpretending 
housekeeper. I took, on the recommendation 
of the tailor, a girl of Granville as a servant. 
She was literally maid-of-all-work, and man, 
too, for she not only acted as cook, housemaid, 
and waiter, but she also served as gardener ; 
and, had I required a coachman, she would 
have mounted the box with readiness and 
skill. Madelon was about twenty years old. 
Her dress was that of the women of Granville ; 
her head was covered with two yards or more 
of white cotton that came below her ears, with 
its ends fastened on the top of the crown; a 
red handkerchief covered her neck; and her 
white apron was furnished with pockets, in 
which her hands Were continually groping 
when not otherwise engaged ; her eyes were 
remarkably fine ; and so would the rest of her 
face have been had it been less weatherbeaten. 
The tailor had given her a high character, in 
consequence of which I had engaged her. 

One fine morning in June I was tempted to 
extend my walk beyond the fields that sur- 
rounded my little domain. I met on the road 
to Granville a poor French tailor who did not 
ask for charity, but I judged from his appear- 
ance that it would not be unacceptable. I 
offered him a piece of silver. He looked sur- 
prised, for he was not a regular beggar ; but 





| he accepted the money I gave him with a 


gratitude that 1 should not have received from 
my countrymen under similar circumstances. 
Something in his manner inclined me to talk 
to him, and when in the course of conversation 
it came out that 1 was the owner of the neigh- 
boring house, he gave vent either to his regret 
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or surprise, for I could not tell the difference, 
by shrugging his shoulders, and uttering ‘‘in- 
deed!" in a very peculiar tone. I was sur- 
prised, and said :— 

‘“‘My house does not seem to please you. 
What do you find amiss in it?” 

‘*What do I find amiss?’’ 

“*Yes; the house is big enough, and I think 
solid enough, to last as long as 1 do.” 

** Yes, indeed,’’ was the reply, accompanied 
by another shrug. : 

“If you have anything to tell me,” said I, 
“speak out, that I may know what to depend 
upon.” 

I pressed him with questions till at last he 
acknowledged that he looked upon my house 
as an unfortunate one. In the course of three 
years, he told me, this house had been in the 
possession of four owners, all of whom had 
died suddenly. One had gone to bed in per- 
fect health, and had been found the next 
morning dead. The second had fallen into 
the well, and been drowned. A third, ina fit 
of despair, had hung himself on one of the 
pear trees in the garden. I here interrupted 
this catalogue of misfortunes by observing 
that, to avoid a similar accident, I could cut 
down the pear tree. He shook his head. 
“There are many others,’ said he, ‘‘in the 
garden.” 

‘*But your fourth proprietor, what became 
of him?” 

**He was found dead in the road, with a ball 
in bis head. You see I was in the right when 
I said that was an unlucky house. If it was 
mine, I should sell it before night.” 

“And who would buy it?’ I said, for I 
thought the rascal had been sent by somebody 
who wanted to get the house at a bargain. 
Perhaps the tailor himself, who had repented 
his sale. If I had not been really angry, I 
should have laughed at the fellow’s insolence. 

‘**Certainly,”’ replied tpe tailor, “it would 
not be me, you may believe me,”’ and he coolly 
took his way towards Granville. 

A moment after Madelon came to call me to 
dinner. As I was sitting down to table, an 
exempt of the police entered. Madelon turned 
pale, and I was a little uneasy, though I could 
not imagine for what reason I had, in my soli- 
tary life, attracted the attention of the authori- 
ties of Granville. The exempt did not think 
proper to give me any information on the sub- 
ject. He ordered me to go with him, without 
noticing the giri’s fright, and intimating that, 
if I should resist, he had the means of compel- 
ling me; so I had nothing for it but to go. 

To judge from the impoliteness of the sub- 
ordinates, I could not expect a very gracious 
reception from the chief. But I was mistaken. 
The prefect, a tall man, with features strongly 
marked, but an expression by no means un- 
pleasant, received me with great politeness. 
Iie excused himself for the inconvenience he 





had oecasioned me, but it was necessary to 
speak with me alone, and not to allow his 
motives to be known ; however, he assured me 
I had nothing to fear from the government. 

“You are a German?”’ 

"Ya." 

“‘Then, you have probably served in the 
ermy?”’ 

**No.” 

‘Then, in the navy?” 

‘“‘No, my occupations are more peaceful ; 
they are of a literary character.” 

That answer called forth an expression of 
discontent; he was evidently at a loss, and 
uncertain what to do. At last he said, ab- 
ruptly :— 

“Are you a man of courage ?’’ 

The question was so singular that I did not 
know whether I should laugh or be angry. 

“To ask a man if he has courage,” said I, 
‘is like asking a woman if she has modesty. 
What answer do you expect me to make to 
such a question ?” 

The prefect smiled. “I understand you; 
let us goon. Your life is in danger this night. 
That surprises you, but it is true. Are you 
in the habit of keeping arms in your bedroom ? 
A pair of pistols, perhaps?” 

“Certainly ; 1 never go to bed, particularly 
when I travel, without having a pair of pistols 
within reach of my hand.” 

‘Well, whatever you may hear or see, you 
must not make use of them this time, if there 
have not already been means taken to prevent 
your doing so.” 

**What do you mean? Ishould not defend 
myself if I was to see a man in my room ready 
to attack me?”’ 

“No,” replied the prefect ; *‘you must nei- 
ther speak, nor move, nor take any notice of 
what passes. Have you nerve enough for 
this? If not, say so frankly. But 1 think I 
speak to a man of courage.”’ 

I assented, and gave the promise he desired. 

‘Then, we are agreed ?”’ said the prefect. 

**Yes,’’ I replied, “though in an affair that 
concerns me so nearly, I should have preferred 
a@ more active part.’’ 

“You will think differently. Meantime I 
rely on your word, and thank you for your 
confidence in me. You may depend upon my 
vigilance. One word more. You will promise 
not to speak of this toany one. If your maid- 
servant should be curious’’— 

“I shall keep silent, though I have no reason 
to doubt her fidelity.” 

“She might, however, say something that 
might make our plans fail.’ 

The audience was over, and I returned 
home. I did not know what to think of my 
first acquaintance with French justice. The 
whole affair seemed so mysterious and singular 
that I should have been disposed io laugh at it 
had the matter been less serious. 
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When the night came, I should 1.0t do myself | depended upon it. I listened, holding my 
justice if I said I was afraid, but I did feel a, breath. I heard the cock of a pistol. The 


little uneasy. I remained as long as possible 
at table, to the visible annoyance of Madelon, 
who did not like late hours. At last I went to 
bed, in a situation difficult to describe. My 


first care was naturally to lock the door and | 


close the bolts of the windows. The promise 
I made did not debar me from taking the 
necessary measures for my defence. I exam- 
ined my pistols. The loads had been drawn, 
and the powder horn was empty. So it was 
certain that the wretches were already in the 
house, and disarmed previous to murdering 
me. Then, for the first time, I began to sus- 
pect that Madelon, in spite of her honest seem- 
ing, might possibly be concerned in the plot 
against my life. What was I to do? I was 
alone, and disarmed. The assassins were 
there; I could not escape. If I allowed the 
wretches to suppose they were discovered, I 
should but accelerate my fate; whereas, by 
relying on the assistance of the prefect, there 
was a chance of my life being saved. As, rather 
imprudently, I was about to make an exami- 
nation of my room, I heard a whispering under 
my bed, but so low that it required ears sharp- 
ened by the presence of danger to discover it. 
Not having any arms, my first idea was to es- 
cape; but a moment’s reflection—and in such 
a situation moments are equal to hours of 
thought—taught me that to leave the room 
would be only to put the assassins in motion, 
whose plan was evidently to wait till I was 
asleep. 1 therefore made my arrangements 
with a degree of firmness at which I am aston- 
ished when I think of it. I was in hopes that 
the police would at last come to my aid, and 
that they.would not make any attempt while 
I remained awake. 1 went to bed, took a 
book, and left the lamp burning on a table by 
my bedside. To let my enemies know that I 
was awake, I begun to read aloud, but I own 
that I did not not remember anything I read. 
Half an hour elapsed, and still no assistance 
came. I blamed the negligence of the prefect, 
for it was not to be expected that-the assassins 
would wait much longer. 

I was afraid to stop reading, yet I would 
have given anything in the world to have been 
able to have listened to that whispering which 
commenced again as low as ever, but more 
earnest, and with some signs of impatience. 
The catastrophe had arrived ; I could no longer 
doubt of it. It was, I must confess, a dreadful 
moment. If I had arms, it would have been 
moreendurable. If [had had arms, the knowl- 
edge of possessing the means of defence makes 
the blood circulate more freely. But the idea 
of being shut up alone, and unarmed, in the 
night, too, with assassins, was really terrible. 
The whispers became more distinct and fre- 
quent. It would have been impossible for me 
to go on reading had I known that my life 





moment had then come. Suddenly, to my 
surprise, the door was taken off its hinges. 
At the same moment the current of air from 
the open door blew down the curtain that I 
had raised to read, and 1 could only see the 
shadows of two figures ; the light that one of 
them bore enabled me to see them distinctly. 
At the same moment six men came from be- 
neath the bed. My first impulse was to throw 
myself among them and defend my life ; but, 
before I had time to move, the men had passed 
like a flash of lightning. A scream was heard, 
and I saw Madelon and the tailor in the hands 
of the police. I soon learnt that the sudden 
deaths of my four predecessors, and the cir- 
cumstance of the tailor’s selling the house 
only for life, had long since excited suspicion. 
The prefect had supposed, what was after- 
wards confirmed by the confessions of Made- 
lon, that the tailor had sought to allure pur- 
chasers by the moderation of his price; and, 
having received his money, got rid of them as 
soon as possible, that the possession might 
return to him. But, though the suspicions 
were strong against him, no proof could be 
brought forward. The police were on the 
watch, and a little girl, having overheard the 
plot formed against my life, acquainted the 
prefect with it, and, to avoid all uncertainty, 
he resolved to take the criminals in the fact. 
The prefect had profited by the absence of 
Madelon to station his people under my bed, 
and the criminals had been seized just as they 
were going to commit the murder. 
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A RECEIPT FOR LOW SPIRITS. 

TAKE an ounce of the seeds of resolution, 
mixed well with the oil of good conscience, 
infuse into it a large spoonful of the salts of 
patience; distil vegy carefully a composing 
plant called ‘others’ woes,” which you will 
find in every part of the garden of life, grow- 
ing under the broad leaves of disguise; add a 
small quantity, and it will greatly assist the 
salts of patience in their operation ; gather a 
handful of the blossom of hope, then sweeten 
them properiy with the balm of prudence ; and 
if you can get any of the seeds of true friend- 
ship, you will then have the most valuable 
medicine that can be administered. But you 
must be careful to get some of the seeds of true 
friendship, as there is a seed very much like it 
called “self-interest,” which will spoil the 
whole composition. Make the ingredients into 
pills, take one night and morning, and the cure 
will be effected. 
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Every heart has its secret sorrow, which 
the world knows not, and oftentimes we call a 
man cold when he is only sad. 
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ELEANOR’S POOL. 
A LEGEND OF VIRGINIA. 


BY MRS. MARY EB. NBALY. 








Those that can pity, here 
May, if they think it fit, let fall a tear; 
The subject well deserves it. 
SHAKSPEARB. 


In the Hatzell Cove, a narrow gorge in one | 


of the Shenandoah Mountains, is a deep, dark 
pool of water, with the above title. I was 
passing the summer in the beautiful valiey 
near, and, having explored in my daily rides 
imany of the lovely nooks in the vicinity, I 
concluded one morning to take the road lead- 
ing to the cove, which from a distance I had 
so often admired. The effect of the mists and 
clouds upon these mountain clefts was often 
wonderfully beautiful, and upon owe occasion 
I had witnessed the breaking of a thunder 


storm within and over this very cove, while at | 


the point where I stood, two miles distant, all 
was clear and bright with a summer’s sun. 
Upon this lovely morning I rode on slowly, 
enjoying the beauty of the scene, and drinking 
in fresh life with the pure, invigorating air. 
Far up and down the valley the green mead- 
ows, smiling orchards, and fields of waving 
grain spread out before the charmed vision ; 
while the beautiful mountain walls of green 
arose upon either side as far as the eye could 


reach, crowned with mists which were being | 


rapidly scattered by the morning sunbeams. 


On entering the cove I was struck with its | 


wild and picturesque beauty. The rugged, 
rocky walls arose upon either side to a great 
height, seeming at some remote period to have 
been rent asunder by some great convulsion 
of nature. A small but clear and rapid stream 
came dashing down in beautiful cascades, more 
than half way through the gorge, when sud- 
denly its noisy chatter ceased, its mirthful 
gayety was checked, and it gathered itself 


silently into a deep, dark basin, overshadowed | 


by hanging vines and frowning cliffs, and 
which looked as gloomy as the fabled Styx. 

I knew that it was called ‘‘ Eleanor’s Pool,’’ 
but no one had been able to tell me why it was 
so called. I looked into its silent depths and 
wondered if the death found beneath its dark 
waters had been the “‘ wages of sin.”” I almost 
felt, standing there alone, as if they ought to 
speak and reveal to me the sad, sad story ; for 
sad I was sure it would be, if I should ever 
hear it. But they answered not to my inner 
questionings. They trickled softly out through 
tle dank grass below, till, having passed the 
level, marshy flat, they once again resumed 
their gayety and dashed gleefully along till 
checked once more at the mill-dam below. 

I rode up to the rickety old mill. It made 
an exquisite picture for the artist, with its 
brown dilapidated walls, and with the tall 
cliffs for a background, crowned with giant 

VOL. xCv.—4 


| pines. I asked a man who was lounging idly 

| about if he could tell me why it was named 

| Eleanor’s Pool. He shook his head. 

| “T’ve hearn tell that a gal was drownded 
thar about fifty year ago; that’s all 1 know 
about it.’’ 

| Do you know of any one who can tell me?”’ 

| Lasked. 

“Thar’s nobody as I knows on but ole 

| Granny Fox,” he replied. ‘‘She’s lived here- 

abouts all her life.’’ 

** And where does she live?” 

“Qh, away up thar in the Great Cove! You 
jest ride on up that thar road till you git be- 
yant Little Cove, and then turn to the right. 
Hern ’s the fust house. It’s about two mile.’’ 

I thanked him, and bade him good-morning. 

‘*Mornin’,” he responded, and I saw him 
| watching me as far as I could be seen, which 
| wasn’t very far, to be sure. 

I had a solitary ride, but soon reached the 
little leg house where Granny Fox lived alone 
| with her granddaughter, Jerusha, a buxo ’ 
| damsel of fourteen. I alighted and went 46. 
| The poverty seemed wretched, yet there wad 
| faint attempt at taste in the raffled curtain at, 
| the little square window, and the patchwork 
| quilt on the bed in the corner. A small garden?) 

adjoined the hut, and a fine spring gurgled up ‘ $ 
in one corner of the yard, The old lady seemed ~ 
over sixty, and was barefooted, as was also 
her youthful companion. 
| I made known my errand, and, before reply- 
ing, she asked me if “I ’d rid fur.”’ I told her 
four miles or more. She said I ‘‘must be hon- 
gry, as it was nigh on totwelve. Wouldn’t I 
have a piece of pie and a cup of milk?” I 
cheerfully assented, and she seemed to con- 
sider it a great compliment that I should eat 
with her. After the really refreshing luncheen, 
| she gave me the following story. I wish I 
could tell it exactly as she gave it, but I will 
| do the best I ean :— 
| “I’m seventy year old now, though maybe 
| you wouldn’t a-thought it,” she began. ‘‘ Pap- 
| py used to have a good place in the valley, 
| that his pappy give him. It was jest outside 
the Little Cove. But he was kind o’ shiftless, 
an’ let ole Bob Dixon git a mortgage on his 
farm, an’ it all went when he died. I remem- 
ber when I was about ten or ‘leven year old a 
| stranger with a little gal about my age come 
to the valley. He bought a little piece o’ land 
| that opened into the cove, where there was a 
| garden and a log house, and a fine spring in 
_ the yard. He sent to town and got a nice set 
| 0’ furniture—nicer’n anybody around here 
| had in them days. He brought great boxes o’ 
| books with him, and everybody said he must 
have great larnin’. But he didn’t talk to no- 
| body, and when pappy let me go once or twice 
to see the little gal, he was teachin’ her out o’ 
| the books. I had to work hard all the time, 
| kase mother she was dead, and there was a 
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house full o’ boys. Besides, her pappy allus 
aeted like he didn’t want me thar, so I didn't 
git much acquainted with her for a long time. 
But she growed up so beautiful that all the 
young fellers that went to mill got to sprucin’ 
up-like, and stoppin’ at the ole man’s stile to 
ask for water, or anything else they could 
think of for an excvse. But they never got 
anything from Eleanor but a pleasant ‘good- 
mornin’,’ though it was nice to git a look at 
her; for her smile was soft and sweet, her 
eyes was brown and gentle as a fawn’s, and 
her hair hung in great brown curls all around 
her shoulders. 

“One spring, when I was seventeen or 
eighteen, and I reckon Eleanor was about the 
same, there came one day, very much to my 
surprise, her and her pappy to our house. 
This was the first time he had ever been any- 
wheres but to the store. He wanted to know 
if ‘I’d be so good as to take Eleanor to church 
with me sometimes,’ meanin’ meetin’, you 
know. So we went five or six times together, 
but she never said a word about herself or her 
pappy. So we knowed no more about ’em 
than we did before. 

“Purty soon after this a young stranger 
come to the valley—a artist, to make pictures, 
and I tell you he made ‘em beautiful. He 
boarded at ole Squire Hanseom’s, a piece down 
the valley, and told ’em he come from Phila- 
delphy, I think it was. One day he come up 
to the cove to make a pictur’ of the mill, and 
the cliffs, and the run. The boys at the mill 
seed him stopat Mr. Brown’s stile, and Eleanor 
give him a eup to git water from the spring. 
He stopped and looked at her like he was 


dazed, till she turned to go in the house. He 


seemed to speak to her, and she turned to him 
again. He got the water and give her the cup, 
then tipped his hat to her and went away. 
He went up the cove, but kep’ a-lookin’ back 
as fur as he could see the house: 

“Well, somehow, after that he come to the 
cove ‘mighty often. And so he come all sum- 
mer, and Eleanor and her pappy treated hii 
like old friends, and he went to the house and 
seemed to know more about ’em than any of 
us that had been their neighbor for years. 
But, of course, they was all book-larnt, and it 





| try no more. 


once I had to sell it, for when all was over, it 
come to me. 

‘** Well, I tried to see Eleanor after the painter 
was gone, but she shied off so that I didn’t 
She stayed in the house most 0’ 
the time, and never come out agin to give 
water to the miller boys or to speak to ’em. 
As soon as the spring come, she tuck long 
walks in the woods alone. Her front yard, 
that had always been full 0’ flowers was neg- 
lected. It was talked about in the neighbor- 
hood that she was to be married in the spring 


‘to the young artist, and that was why she 





kep’ so clear. But some folks shuck their 
heads and said, ‘That feller’ll never come 
back to the valley.’ It went on so till May, 
and then they said that Eleanor was crazy. 
She lived all day long alone in the woods, and 
the ole man would go down to the store and 
git his tea and sugar and things he needed, but 
never said a pleasant word or a word of any 
kind more’n to ask for what he wanted ; and 
everybody noticed how much whiter his hair 
had turned, and how dreadful much he was 
broke. 

‘It was the 28th o’ May when I saw Eleanor 
the last time. It was my birthday, is why I 
mind it so well. It was warm, but she was 
walkin’ up the mountain path, with an ole 
shawl around her. She let on as if she didn’t 
see me, so I passed on. Next- mornin’ Bill 
come runnin’ home from the mill out o’ breath. 
‘Eleanor ’s dead!’ he says; ‘she’s drownded 
in the deep pool.’ And so she was. I seed 
her a few minutes after all drippin’ and cold. 
And, O lady! she was ruined, and that was 
why she done it. She would a-been a mother 
shortly, Doctor Thompson said. And so we 
buried her on the purty knoll at the foot o’ the 
mountain that’s on their little place. 

“The poor old man wouldn’t let anybody 
speak to him—not even the preacher. But the 
mill-boys watched the house, and one mornin’ 
they noticed the dog was still shet up in his 
box, and was a-howlin’, and the chickens was 
still im the coop; and he’d always been so 
good to his dog, and.so partickler about feedin’ 
his chickens. So they knocked at the door, 
and nobody answered. They broke it in, and 


| there he was, dead in bed, and they buried 


was natural-like. So the summer passed away, | 


and they was always together. 
the ole man walked with ’em and pulled up 


Sometimes 


the weeds and flowers, and talked about ’em ; 


but mostly the young folks was left to them- 


selves. Some 0’ our boys shuck their heads | 


and said that city feller didn’t mean right, but 
I laughed at ’em and told ’em they was jealous. 

“Bleanor didn’t go to meetin’ no more, so I 
didn’t see her all summer and fall. Away the 
last o’ Octeber the young painter went home, 
and left Bleanor a pictur’ o’ the cove. You 


can see it some time if you go to old Bob Dix- 
on’s; he’s got it now. 


I was so sick and poor 





That ’s the whole story, and 
so they called it Eleanor’s Pool. They used 
to say at fust poor Eleanor’s Pool. But all 
that knowed about it most moved off or died, 
and now they don’t know why it got its name 
—nor they don't care. You seem so kind- 
hearted 1 conldn’t help tellin’ of you, and [| 
know you won't gossip about it here in the 
valley. I den’t want them rough people com- 
in’ talkin’ to me about it now.”’ 

‘And did you never hear of the young 
man?” 

‘No, he never come or sent a word.”’ 

** And were there no papers?”’ | asked. 


him by her side. 
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‘Yes, there was a paper on the table, sayin’ 
that Eleanor’s trunk o’ close was for me, an’ 
the books for the preacher, and the money in 
the wallet, after payin’ expenses, was for three 
poor widders in the cove.”’ 

“And didn’t you find anything in the trunk 
besides the clothes ?’’ 


“Why, yes; the pictur’ I spoke of was hid | 


under her underclose in the bottom. I reckon 
she didn't want it out where her pappy could 
see it. And there was two or three papers 
with writin’ on, but I couldn’t read, and some- 
how I never could:let any of.our folks look at 
“em, so they ’ve been hid away all these years 
in my little box.” 

“But I'm a stranger, and would never show 
them in thiscountry Iam so much interested 
in her story, poor thing! I’ll give you five 
dollars for the papers.’’ 

“Well, well! It’s most fifty years ago, and 
it can’t hurt nobody now, so you can take ’em. 
1’m mighty poor, and knittin’s slow work. I 
know you won’t put ’em to any bad use; but, 
if you could ever tell about it in Philadelphy, 
maybe that man ’ud hear it, if he’s alive. I 
reckon it might break his rest a little, long as 
it’s been.”’ 

I brought the papers home. I went to my 
room and unfolded them. There were three 
letters, dim with age. The oldest was dated 
Philadelphia, Nov. 3d, 18—. 


My Daruine ELEANOR: I reached home 
safely. Havea thousand things todo. Don’t 
forget me. I'll come with the very first 
breath of spring, never, never to leave you 
again. Your own loving RALPH. 


There was a blotted letter of her own, writ- 
ten in March. It was never finished. 


My Dear, DEAR RaupH: Why is it that 
ou never answer my letters? that 1 never 
rear from you again? Only one brief letter 
in all these months! And I—but I have told 
you all more than once ; yet still you answer 


not. My God! can it be possible that you will | 


betray my woman’s love and trust?” It would 
kill me, and it would kill my father, he who 
has already suffered so much. I never told 
you that my mother left him when I was a 
child, and that he came away to the mountains 


with me that none might know of his dishonor. | 


O Ralph! you whom I have loved and trasted 
so, I shall die if— 


A great blot followed, as if a tear had fallen 
upon the next word. The last was to her 
father, and was dated May 27. 


My Dear Fatuer: I have dishonored your 
name, and 1 will die. I fear it will kill you; 
but, if so, you will join my lost brother in 
heaven; while I—I know not if God will for- 
give my sin or not. I have prayed fervently 
every day since I knew the worst, and He 
once forgave Magdalen, Perhaps in heaven, 
when you shall know how utterly I loved and 
trusted, even you way forgive your lost 

ELEANOR. 


I went to old Bob Dixon’s to see the paint- 
ing. They had it in a rude frame, and hung 
in their best room. It was a beautiful sketch, 
and showed great genius, though in an unfin- 
ished state. The scene was truthful and life- 

| like, and in the two figures walking together 
| in the distance I recognized the lovers. The 
| mill, the cliffs, the laughing stream filled up 
| the picture, while for the right-hand fore- 
| ground he had chosen the dark and dismal 
| pool. Was it not prophetic? I bought the 
| painting, took it home with me, and had it 
| elegantly framed, and at the next annual exhi- 
| bition of paintings at the Academy of Arts in 
| Philadelphia I took occasion to make a long- 
promised visit to a friend in that city. Being 
_ acquainted with one of the first artists there, I 
| gained permission to place my picture on the 
wall with the others. 

I did not know what I expected. Fifty 
years had passed, and the artist was nndoubt- 
| edly dead. I repeated all this to my own rea- 
/son, yet the impulse was irresistible whieh 
| found me, day after day, watching the strange 
| faces that came and looked and passed on. I 
"especially noted those who paused before my 
| picture. One day an old gentleman walked 

in. He was tall, straight, and, very distin- 
| guished in appearance. I was magnetized at 
the first glance. He walked around the room, 
and suddenly paused before the sketch. He 
put his hand to his head, then gave another 
look, then glanced around the, zoom for a 
| moment, staggered and fell. I ran toward 
him, as did several others present, He seemed 
to rally, as if fearful of attracting notice. He 
raised his head and said, ‘Only a little faint- 
ness; but, pray, tell me who owns that pic- 
ture?” [ said it was my own. ‘“ Where can 
I see you, madame?’’ I gave him my address, 
and in the evening he called. He only bowed 
when he entered the parlor, and immediately 
sat down. 

**Will you be so kind as to tell me all you 
| know of that painting, madam?” he asked. 

I answered by saying;.‘‘1 will do so, if you 
will first tell me if you are not the artist.”’ 

“I am the miserable artist. Men call me 
successful. Praised by half a world, rich, 
flattered, caressed, my sin has found me out. 
| It has followed me around the world, and at 

last driven me home to die. I came to visit the 
spot depicted upon that canvas. None would 
‘have known me. I entered the Academy, 
| and the first thing I saw was this Nemesis 
pointing its fingers toward me. -I see you 
know all. I only heard five years after I left 
her that she had died the following spring. I 
' meant not to forsake her at the time; but, a 
fine opportunity being offered me to visit 
Rome, I went. I was ashamed to tell her 1 
was going. Pray, tell me all, and spare me 
not.’’ 
And I did, every word. I told him where 
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she was lying, and that the dark pool was 
called by her name to this day. He left me, 
and I never saw him again. 

About four months afterwards, in my Wash- 
ington home, I received a large package, and 
letter, sealed with black. The letter ran 
thus :— 


“TI have directed that they shall bury me by 
her side. Will you come and give the neces- 
sary directions, and also attend my funeral? 
Let the minister you told me of officiate, but 
let no sermon be preached. Fame is not suc- 
cess. The love of one true heart is worth 
more than the greatest name on earth. This 
I cast away, and for this 1 would now give all 
else that earth could bestow. Farewell!” 


The package contained two most exquisite 
paintings. One was a view of the valley, 
looking downward from the cove; it was 
large and very fine. The other was that of a 
young girl, with downcast eyes, handing a cup 
of water toa young man from a spring that 
gurgled near, while his look was one of sur- 
prise and admiration. It was difficult to dis- 
tinguish, in the handsome young man, the 
white-haired artist 1 had met ; but in the ‘soft 
sweet smile, the gentle brown eyes, and the 
brown hair curling around her shoulders,” I 
recalled old Granny Fox’s description of the 
beautiful and lost Eleanor. These three pic- 
tures are my chiefest treasures, though, like 
the little shoes, or dress, or lock of hair of a 
lost darling, it always makes me sad to look 
upon them. 

I attended the funeral of the renowned art- 
ist, as he had requested, and planted a sweet- 
brier rose at the head of each of the three 
graves—that of the trusting and betrayed gir), 
that of her heartbroken father, and that of the 
erring but long-repentant artist-lover. And 
none but myself ever knew the secret of his 
strange buriai in the far-off mountains of Vir- 
ginia. 





DESILLUSIONNE. 





BY DAISY WILEY KITTREDGE. 





IN eyes that speak when lips are dumb 
I cannot read their language more, 
An changing cheeks that pale and bloom, 
They hold a meaning too obscure, 
Since I have seen your stainless youth 
Wear but the hollow mask of truth. 


Could women know the fearful ills, 

The shattered hopes, the living lies, 
The blasted energies, palsied wills, 

That follow their dangerous coquetries, 
Your fickle sex might tremble then 
Before the power they wield o’er men. 


I loved you for your seeming truth, 

Loved my ideal of womanhood 
Embodied in your sunny youth, 

With all its prophecies of good, 
Foreshadowings of such moral greatness 
As time would mould to full completeness. 





I woke from my delusive dreams 
To find my idol made of clay, 

Whose gilding cast such real beams 
As melted all distrust away. 

Before my fallen deity 

I feel the ruin I cannot see. 


Oh, days that wantoned o’er the tides 
That laved yon stretch of golden sands! 
Or, murmuring, foamed up the green sides 
And kissed the rim of summer lands, 
Ye bloomed and waved in countless dyes, 

A gorgeous riot in the skies. 


Oh, golden eves through which we walked 
When sunset tinged the yellow sea, 
And in the tender twilight talked 
Your shining azure eyes on me, 
When deep I drank the fragrant air 
That fanned your flowing amber hair. 


Resting sometimes in this rose-bower, 
Whose slumb’rous balms subdued each sense 
To the charm of this voluptuous power, 
Nature’s own soft omnipotence 
O’er nerve and mood, and mind and brain, 
You sang to me some tender strain 


Of love that perished in its own throes, 
Some cadence sweet of by-gone times, 
A tale of lovers’ joys and woes, 
Or fragment old of childhood’s rhymes, 
Through which rang chimes of waterfalls 
And distant notes of nightingales. 


For yours was such a marvellous voice, 

A silvery exponent of sound ; 
Humanity’s deep griefs and joys 

Seemed compassed by its magic bound— 
Sweet as those wondrous notes that rung 
Of old, from Asaph’s tuneful tongue. 


Ah, maiden, with your dreamy eye 

And spacious forehead’s snowy boldness! 
You stood on heights of purity 

Secure in your own Arctic coldness, 
Which yet had power to kindle flame 
To which even Hecla’s heat is tame. 


Could your own bosom feel the pain 

That burns with withering fires my own, 
You dared not trifle thus again, 

You would leaye other prey alone. 
How false your sex can sometimes be 
Your broken vows have proved to me. 


My happiness crumbled in your clasp 
As Dead Sea fruits to ashes turn, 

You crushed it in your thoughtless grasp, 
Yet left its bitter sting to burn; 

For never deem I can forget, 

It is my doom to love you yet, 

To love you, not for what you are, 

But what I blindly thought you were. 


Sn i 





WHATEVER be the cause of happiness, may 
also be likewise the cause of misery. The 
medicine which, rightly applied, has power to 
eure, has, when rashness or ignorance pre- 
scribes it, the same power to destroy. 

Hvumiuiry is the hall-mark of wisdom. Soc- 
rates, whom the oracle—that is, the united 
opinion of the world in which he moved—pro- 
nounced to be the wisest man, was content 
with the title of a lover, rather than that of a 
professor of wisdom. 
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AUNT HARRIET’S COWS. 


BY R. E. 








THEY were the pests of the neighborhood. 
Not a farmer within a radius of three miles, 
but knew and hated those beasts. They tram- 
pled down every garden; they prowled over 
every nice piece of corn in the village. They 
heeded not gates nor fences; for they could 
clear a fence as easily as a cat, and open any 
gate that wasn’t fastened witha padlock. But 
their special delight was to walk up the rail- 
road just in front of the train. How the en- 
gineer and the fireman would swear as they 
pelted the beasts with pieces of coal! and how 
coolly the animals would stroll on till just as 
they came to the bridge! and then jump off 
into father’s best meadow with a wink of their 
eyes, and a switch of their long, scraggy tails, 
that would set the engineer almost beside him- 
self with rage. Much they cared! The next 
day they’d do it again, till it got so that the 
passengers used to come out on the platforms 
of the cars and “ chunk”’ them with apples and 
fragments of their lunches. I suppose you 
wonder why somebody in the village didn’t 
interfere, and make Aunt Harriet keep her 
cows at home. Well, in the first place, she 
was a poor widow, and nobody liked to inter- 
fere. Secondly, Aunt Harriet had a tongue— 
and such a tongue! There wasn’t a man in 
the town but stood in wholesome dread of that 
“unruly member’’ of hers, for there was 
searcely one but had suffered by it. Thirdly, 
our village worthies were readier far to scold 
at the owner of the animals, than to do any- 
thing, being, to tell the truth, rather lazy by 
nature, and not having been helped much ia 
that respect by grace. I myself had suffered ; 
my lovely oleander had been knocked down, 
and every bud deliberately trampled on and 
spoiled by the awkward feet of those cows; 
and I had vowed to myself that the next time 
they appeared in our front yard, 1’d drive them 
to the pound. J didn’t have to wait very long. 

One Thursday the new minister had been 
spending the evening at our house, and had 
just gone home, and I had come out on the 
piazza to look at the moonlight and dream a 
little, after the fashion of girls, when I heard 
quick steps coming down the road. I jumped 
involuntarily, and then listened again. The 
steps came nearer; Ilooked. Yes, it was those 
diabolical cows coming straight for our front 
gate, which Mr. Smith had forgotten to close 
behind him. I ground my teeth, and then I 
remembered my vow. I rushed into the hall, 
snatched up a waterproof, 4nd threw it around 
me, picked up an umbrella as a handy driving- 
stick, and was out just in time to behold the 
biggest and ugliest cow dance a polka on my 
lovely bed of flowers which I had promised Mr. 
Smith should spare him blossoms enough for a 





handsome cross the next Sunday. Ilostall my 
self-command at that sight, and went at those 
cows rather in the style of a mad woman, I 
fear, than with that repose of manner which 
should mark a young lady, even in the coun- 
try. It did not take long to drive them out of 
the yard, though their unfortunate determina- 
tion to step on every wicket on the croquet- 
ground detained me a little while, and as soon | 
as [had them out on the road I started them 
straight for the pound. The pound is two 
miles off, but I didn’t care. Our peaceful little 
village is never molested by tramps, and I 
wasn’t a bit afraid. The two animals walked 
quietly along until they came to Mrs. Chester’s 
garden, and then they made a bold dash for 
Yreedom. I wasn't expecting anything of the 
kind, but, of course, I couldn’t be baffled that 
way, so I chased them around the garden, and 
all over the garden, and out of the garden into 
the road again. Then they turned around and 
started for our house once more, but a vigor- 
ous use of my umbrella soon persuaded them 
that that wasn’t their way, and they proceeded 
very well for a while—till they came to where 
two roads met, in fact. Here they quietly, in 
the calmest and most natural manner, sepa- 
rated, one cow taking the left and the other 
the right-hand road. 

I stood and gazed after them a moment, like 
the donkey between two bundles of hay, ut- 
terly undecided what to do. Then a bright 
thought struck me. I] knew those cows’ predi- 
lection for a railroad track. Why couldn’t I 
follow the cow who had taken the left-hand 
road, up to where that road crossed the rail- 
road, and then turn her on the track and drive 
her up that to the point where the other road 
also crossed it? We would probably reach 
the spot as soon as cow No. 2 did. At any 
rate it would be worth trying. So I started 
off, full speed, after the left-hand cow. My 
plan worked beautifully. That cow walked 
up the track as easily and proudly as though 
she were a locomotive, and I stepped briskly on 
behind her, really feeling that there was some- 
thing very pleasant about driving a cow to 
pound of a bright moonlight night, when sud- 
denly—jnst as we came to where the other road 


crossed the track—she stopped for a moments, 


to nibble at some corn that was growi 
I lost my patience and struck her wit 
brella. She sprang forward (1 think: 
forgotten me, and the blow took her 
prise), stumbled, and the next minute\ 
the cattle-guard. 

Did you ever see an animal fall into a ca 
guard? It doubles up and goes down on 
back with its four legs sticking helplessly up 
in the air, and it looks very ridiculous, very. 
But I couldn’t stay to think of how it looked, 
for what wecall the midnight train, which 
comes up at any time from -ten P. M. to four 
A. M., might be along at avy minute, and then 
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what would become of the cow? I was ina 
pretty fix, wasn’t 1? A mile and a half from 
home, and half a mile from any house, with 
two cows on my hands, and one of them ina 
eattle-guard! 1 hit the animal with my um- 
brella; she feebly kicked or tried to kick. I 
called gently to her, ‘‘So, Mooly, good cow, so,”’ 
and she straggied in her narrow quarters and 
mooed piteously. I looked around. What 
should 1 do? Was thata man coming down 
the road? I rushed forward to him. 

“Oh, sir !’’ I began, and then stopped short, 
as I saw it to be the Reverend Mr. Smith. 

‘*What on earth are you doing here, Miss 
Annie, at this time of night?’’ he exclaimed. 

‘I’m driving Aunt Harriet’s cows to pound,” 
I answered, a little bit defiantly, I’m afraid, 
for his tone made me mad; and then I remem- 


bered my trouble and went on, “and one of | 


the contrary beasts has just fallen into this 
eattle-guard, and I can’t get her out. Do you 
know how to do it?’’ 1 continued, looking up 
anxiously at him. He only whistled a moment 
as though perplexed, and thena sudden thought 
seemed to strike him. 

‘*Where’s the other cow ?’”’ he asked. 

“How do I know?” I answered, crossly. 
*1’m sure I’m not the keeper of the beasts.”’ 

“You're the only one who seems to have 
anything to do with them just at present,’ he 
suggested, mildly. 

“Well,” 1 said, sitting down on the ground 
in despair, and just ready to ery, to tell the 
truth, “if Iam their keeper, 1’m ready to re- 
sign to any one who wants the office. But— 
oh, Mr. Smith! there’s the train! Can’t you 
get the poor cow out of this thing? I’d never 
forgive myself if she should be killed by my 
fault.’’ 

“T’ll try, Miss Annie.” 

So he walked to the cow and coaxed her and 
poked at her with a rail from a neighboring 
fence until, finally, he got her out. I can’t 
begin to tell you how I felt as I saw her safe 
on “terra firma” once more, or how grateful 
I was to the poor man who stood by, ali out of 
breath with his exertions. 

*“Now,”’ said he, looking inquiringly at me, 
“what shall we do next?” 

“I think,” said I, modestly, “‘the best thing 
to do will be to find the other one.” 

“Ah!” rather dubiously, “where do you 
suppose she is?” 


**Down that road, somewhere,’’ I answered, | 


pointing to it. “If you will stay with this 
reseued being, Mr. Smith, and see that she 
don’t get into any more trouble, I will find her 
companion, and bring her here.”’ 

*“Nonsense,”’ he replied. ‘‘ You stay here, 
and I'll get her,” and off he started. 

It wasn't long before he reappeared, driving 
up that other cow, and then he asked again :— 

“What next?” 


“Well,” I said, a little bit mischievously, 


I’m afraid, ‘‘ you can do what you please, Mr. 
Smith, but I’ve undertaken to drive these cows 
to pound, and to pound they shall go.” 

‘** All right,”’ he responded, cheerfully, ‘I'll 
go with you, just to see that you don’t mislay 
one of them ina tree or down some precipice.’’ 

So we started off together, the cows walking 
so demurely in front, that you would never 
suspect them of ever having done anything 
out of the way. We had a pleasant enough 
walk up to the pound, and then I sat down on 
a broad stone to rest while Mr. Smith arranged 
matters with the pound-keeper. He was very 
much disgusted, at first, at being called up at 
that time of night, but when he saw the ani- 
mals, Mr. Smith told me that he fairly grinned 
with delight, and exclaimed, ‘‘Sakes alive ! did 
you drive Mis’ Brown’s cows way here to- 
night? I’ll take care of ’em! My! to think 
of those pesky things gettin’ into the pound at 
last! 1’ll warrant you she won’t get ’em till 
she’s paid every penny of the pound charges 
| for the cattle. Good-night, Mr. Smith. Just 

to think of your doin’ such a thing before 
you ’ve been in the parish a month!” And he 
went off chuckling to himself, while Mr. Smith 
and I turned our faces homewards. 

We hadn’t gone far before it began to rain, 
| and then I couldn’t help feeling what a provi- 
| dence it was that I had taken an umbrella as 

adriving-stick. Particularly when I discovered, 
| as I soon did, that, in laying it so energetically 
| across the old cow, I had neatly and effectually 
| broken the handle close to the catch, so that it 
was impossible to keep the thing open. There 
was no help for it, and we had to trudge on, 
side by side, in the rain without the shelter of 
an umbrella. The walk wasn’t very unplea- 
sant for me, however, and Mr. Smith didn’t 
seem to mind it much either, if I may judge 
| by what he said at parting, as he bade mea 
| rather tender farewell, declaring, as he did so, 
| his intention of coming to make my father a 
cail the next morning. I slipped quietly up to 
| my room, and was soon in bed listening to the 
| patter of the rain upon the roof, and thinking 
over Horace’s perfeetions and my walk, until! 
at last I fell asleep. 
| I wasn’t up very early the next morning—in 
| fact, didn’t come down until about ten o’clock. 
| Justas I descended the stairs I caught a glimpse 
/of Aunt Harriet’s black dress sweeping out of 
| the front door. An awful suspicion crossed 
me. I ran up to my father, who was just 
coming out of the sitting-room with a quizzical 
| smile on his face. 

“Father!” I exclaimed, ‘“‘what did Aunt 
Harriet want?” | 

‘““Why,” he answered, stiil smiling, “‘ some- 
body has put her cows in the pound, and she 
| came to borrow the money to get them out. 
| 1 know I shall never see it again, but still I 
couldn’t let the poor woman suffer.” 

Ididn’t say anything for a minute ; I couldn't. 
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To think of my own father thus balking my 
plans, and rendering my long and disagreeable 
walk of no avail! Then 1 thought of Horace, 
and grew calm enough to say, half laughingly: 


“Father! did you ever realize what a trial | 


poor patient Job must have been to his daugh- 


ters ?”’ 
“No, my dear,”” he answered, placidly, “I 








can’t say I ever thought of it. Why?” 
But I never told him why. 
HEADACHES. 





CERTAIN formulas of social life are like that 
cloak of charity which covers so many sins, in 
their power of concealing the real truth of 
things ; as there are others which are to the 
modern lady what fern-seed was to the fortu- 
nate possessor in olden days, what harlequin’s 
mask is to him when clown and pantaloon 
pursue and columbine is in danger, or what the 


domino is to the Italian keeping carnival in the | 


Corso. Of these last, ‘‘not at home” is the 
best known example; of the first—headaches. 
A headache is a thing to be combated as little 
asa witch’s spell. It is like the malaria of the 
Campagna, the stealthy progress of the plague, 
the presence of phylloxera among the vines, of 
disease in potatoes, of blight in the air, of 
whispered slander in society —something vague 
and impalpable, but wholly irresistible—some- 
thing shadowy but omnipotent—something that 
you do not perhaps believe but that you must 


perforce accept as it is offered, condoling with | 
sufferings that lie on the same shelf as that | 


old-time packet of fern-seed, and the ointment 
with which you could be made to discern fairies 
in the moonlight, and the men and women 
subject to them when passing unseen by the 
rest in the market-place. 

Headaches. That cold manner, displeased 


voice, wooden face, against which you vainly | 


employ all your armory of subtle coaxing and 
impenetrable good humor—which meets your 
smiles with a frown, your suggested caresses 
with disdain, and repels your most delicate, 
most affectionate endeavors with annoyance— 
what is it when you force an explanation, and 
wish to know what it all means? Jealousy, 
that you spoke for one minute and a quarter 
too long to pretty Mrs. Dash or that “silver- 
tongued’’ Mr. Stars ?—ill humor because you 
came away from the ball at two o’clock in the 
morning and did not wait till three with the 


choice spirits, by then grown a little less than | 


choice ?—disappointment at the favorite part- 
ner passing her by and devoting all his time 
and attention to that odious Miss Anburne ?— 
not a bit of it; only—Headache. Headache 
that purses up the mouth into a monosyllabic 
button-hole, or reduces it to a hard, thin line 
that looks as if never a kiss nor a smile would 
be grown there again—headache that makes 


the eyes lack-lustreless, and as if they turn 
_ your way with difficulty when forced to look 
_ at you—that takes all the silver out of the 
| voice, all the gracious curves and flowing lines 
out of the figure—headache that rejects your 
best-meant offers with a snap if she is tart, 
with a leaden air of heavy wrath if she is 
sullen, with a maddening look of uncomplain- 
ing ill-usage if she is a good actress and knows 
how to make you miserable without putting 
herself in the wrong ; headache that finds the 
softest cushion hard, the sweetest syrup sour, 
the loveliest picture tame, with nothing to ad- 
mire in the noblest bit of architecture that 
man ever reared—headache, only headache, as 
she says when she comes out of her fit of sulks 
and wishes to apologize by explanation. And 
you, if you are wise, and she beyond the days 
of control or the chance of being influenced by 
exhortation, look compassionate and sympa- 
thetic, and say, ‘‘Poor dear! I hope you are 
better now,” quite naturally, as if you really 
believed in the invisibility conferred by that 
special sprinkiing of fern-seed and the lower- 
ing of harlequin’s sable vizor. These little 
hypocrisies are the tax which wisdom and good 
breeding pay to peace; the “settled’’ written 
across the face of the bills that are run up 
so recklessly by uncomfortable tempers, all 
lumped into one item—headache. Nowhere is 
that uncomfortable temper more out of place 
than at a féte of any kind, publie or private. 
And, in all truth, it must be expressed that the 
English are greatly given to these inharmoni- 
ous exhibitions, these very mistimed ‘‘head- 
aches.’’ Noone who passes through the crowds 
| gathered to race-courses, flower-shows, and the 
like, observing as he walks, and studying that 
most important of all works, the living book 
of humanity, ean fail to be struck with the 
comparatively large number of cross and dis- 
contented faces. Ask them whatis amiss, and 
the chances are one and all will answer—head- 
ache. Some will supplement the cause—the 
heat, the dust, the drive, the walk; but gene- 
rally headaches of this kind are self-generated 
and have no cause, contenting themselves with 
announcing their being, and Jeaving the rest te 
the imagination. 

If headache is the mask behind which ill- 
temper seeks to hide itself, so is it a convenient 
shelter for indolence and self-indulgence. The 
headaches which afflict certain soft little souls 
when they are deprived of their anti-ablution- 
ary cup of tea, of their four o’clock cup of tea, 
of their post-prandial cup of tea; when they 
are required to get up before half-past ten in 
the morning ; to walk half a mile in the wind; 
to face the frost or the snow or the sun ; to ac- 
cept a formal invitation where there is sure t0 
| be no fun; to make a formal call where there 
| is sure to be some stiffness—what splitting head- 
aches incapacitate them from performing any 
of these duties! How suddenly they come, 
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how mysteriously they arise, and, oh, how sud- 
denly and mysteriously they go! Only five 
minutes ago Dulcie was laughing and in appa- 
rently brilliant health ; when her mother comes 
into the room saying, “My dear, will you put 
on your bonnet and come with me to Mrs. 
Proser?’’ she puts on a dying air and suffering 
look, and, laying her hand on her forehead, 
says piteously, “‘I have such a dreadful head- 
ache, mamma, I really cannot!” As this is 
the day when daughters reign and mothers 
serve, mamma has nothing for it but to go with- 
out her; but as soon as she is well out of hear- 
ing, Dulcie—her headache cured—rattles off 
her favorite pieces on the piano with a vigor 
more calculated to give than to soothe affliction 
of nerves and brain; or, if this has been the 
secret of her malady, pulls out the hidden and 
forbidden novel from its retreat, and, stretched | 
at full length on the sofa, forgets all about that 
dreadful headache which prevented her from | 
driving with her mother one mile, or walking 
with her for a quarter of an hour. 

Headaches, too, are admirable devices fora | 
horrible habit, which to some is the height of 
enjoyment—‘“‘stuffy people,’’ as poor Charles | 
Kingsley used to say—we mean the habit of | 
breakfasting in bed. There is nothing much 
nastier than this habit, and none that is more 
liked when it is liked at all. Fathers and 
mothers of families, whose duty it is to set an 
example on the one side, and to “see after 
things’’ on the other, let their household affairs, | 
their business, their children, their duties, all 
fall into a muddled coil together, while they 
indulge themselves by that “ morning snooze”’ 
which is masked by a headache, and necessi- 
tates breakfasting in bed. Daughters — not 
often sons, but even sons sometimes—whose 
habits are being formed, and whose health is 
being made or marred, by these very habits 
sink deeper and deeper into the sloagh of 
slothful self-indulgence represented by this 
custom—headaches preventing their getting up | 
before ten or eleven o'clock ; by which it comes 
about that, as the family breakfast is at half- | 
past eight, they have their tea and toast taken 
up to them, after which they lie and meditate | 
on their dress, their day’s amusement, their 
lovers, their rivals, or again turn for solace to | 
the surreptitious novel, which can be so con- 
veniently slipped beneath the pillow should an 
obtrusive authority enter to inquire after that 
poor tormented brain, and to suggest a pleasant 
dose of sal volatile or red lavender as the 
remedy. In all probability this valetudinarian 
of the morning is a very butterfly at night, 
shining like a star, and as merry as the tradi- 
tional cricket ; able and anxious to sit up till 
the long hours have become the short ones, and 
morning is close on the heels of night. Or she 
may be ene who prefers to pass the exact half | 
of her life in bed, and to know the sweets of 
repose from eleven to eleven — “seeing the 








clock round,”’ with, may be, a trifle over. It 
will be well for her if the convenient headache, 
often assumed now for a purpose, does not be- 
come a reality in place of a sham; and, if the 
pleasure of breakfasting in bed as a sound but 
lazy Hebe, does not convert her into the inva- 
lid who will be forced to lie when she would 
fain rise, and whose indolence now is too surely 
the parent of her helplessness hereafter. 

Even children catch that trick of headaches, 
and loving mothers believe them. On school- 
days, when the lessons are especially obnox- 
ious, bright eyes, cool hands, and rosy cheeks 
come to mamma with hanging head and piteous 
voice, and plead headache as the excuse which 
she is to write to Dr. Swisher. The keenest- 
eyed physician and the best man at diagnosis 
in the profession would be more than puzzled 
to detect one single symptom of indisposition 
—one single sign of a headache so formidable 
that school is to be interrupted, and duties, in 
the shape of tasks, left unperformed. But 


| mother’s love makes its own diagnosis, and 


what is not seen is believed in all the same as 
if evident to every sense. Dr. Swisher may 
frown and feel himself ill-used if he likes. 
Bobby shall not go to school this morning ; but 
he may stay at home and read story books in 
place of Virgil; play at bricks instead of Jearn- 
ing his lesson in geography; run races with 
Tommy in the garden instead of making pot- 
hooks and hangers without inking his fingers 
or smearing the copy-book—the extra-statutory 
holiday which his headache has given him does 
not incapacitate him from the most riotous en- 
joyment—and mamma is quite delighted to see 
him so entirely recovered by the time the one 
o’clock dinner is ready, when he has had a 
special dish prepared for himself alone, such 
as his young soul loveth. Headaches announce 
many a matrimonial squabble, and end as many 
as they herald; headaches are the flag hung 
out by distressed egotists for sympathy beyond 


| that which their circumstances demand. The 


femme incomprise has a headache that never, 
by any chance, passes away; and a woman of 


| this kind has been known to paint her rosy 


cheeks a chalky white, and to draw dark cir- 
eles round her eyes in her attempt to attract 
pity from the crowd—pity that she is a loved 
wife, the mother of fine children, rich, and 
highly placed. Yet all this goes for nothingin 
her estimate of values, and she cherishes in 
consequence a headache, which, as a piece of 
make-up and acting, would gain her the high- 
est position to be had on the stage. On the 
merits of rea] headaches we enter not. Those 
sincerely suffering are to be pitied beyond all 


that man ¢an show; but the pretenders are 


only worthy of contempt, prevention being in 

vain and a cure impossible fora sham that eats 

away as much self-respect as truth. 
“scnsnciicelelpaimniiaite- Spi 


Be reasonable, and you will be happy. 
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BURNING OF THE STEAMER 
AUSTRIA. 


BY G. 8. CAMPANA. 








IamMan American, and was at one time an 
officer of the United States Navy. Four years 
ago, however, 1 quit the service, a few months 
after attaining the rank of lieutenant. Since 
that time I have spent much of my leisure 
in travelling in all quarters of the globe. 

On the 4th of September I took passage in 
the steamer Austria at Southampton, bound 
for New York. I never knew the precise 
number of passengers on board. There were 





by drowning was behind, with but a few min- 
utes left to make a choice. The heart-rending 
agonies of the scene that ensued, no tongue 
would attempt to describe. With a brief cry 
to God for mercy, husbands and wives, parents 
and children, snatched one last embrace, and 
then leaped, hand in hand, into the foaming 
abyss beneath. Terror and dismay reigned 
supreme, and no rational effort was made to 
check them, or to preserve the precious lives 
that were every moment returning to Him 


| who gave them. 


| 


Being now convinced that I could do nothing 
for myself or any one else by remaining any 
longer where I was, I wrenched a stout door 


four hundred and twenty, I understand, who | from its hinges, and plunged overboard with it. 
embarked at Hamburg, and there were a num- | 
der of us who went on board at Southampton. | 


There were certainly, in the aggregate, not 
Jess than five hundred souls on board, of whom 
less than seventy were saved. 

The subsequent history of the ill-fated ves- 
sel, and of the terrible disaster which over- 


took us, is so well known that I need not now | 


dwell upon it. It was on the afternoon of the 
13th, about two o’clock, that my attention was 
attracted to some females, who were running 
aft, on the quarter-deck where I was, scream- 
ing that the ship was on fire. At the same 
moment I saw a dense volume of smoke pour- 
ing out of the after-part of the steerage. From 
that time the fire spread with awful rapidity, 


and the whole ship became a scene of the | 


wildest terror and confusion. 

My first thought was to have the engines 
stopped, and | shouted aloud, both in English 
and German, stating the absolute necessity of 
doing so. No attention was paid to my voci- 
ferations, but I was soon told that it was im- 
possible to get access to the engines. I then 
sprang to the helm, intending to lay the ship 
so that the wind would strike her a-beam. 
Some one, however, had already begun to 
change the vessel’s direction, and I did not 
interfere. 

Up to this moment the flames had been 
blown back directly upon us who were in the 
after-part of the ship. We now had a short 
respite, but the helm was soon afterwards 
abandoned, and the flames began to drive aft, 
as before. I tried to reach .the wheel-house, 
but found it impossible to do so. The people 
forward fared much better than we did, for 
the ship was still plunging on through the 
water, head to windward, and driving the 
flames directly upon us. 

It soon became evident that no one could 
remain more than a few minutes longer in 
that part of the vessel. Boat after boat was 
launched, but so awkwardly that they were 
nearly all rendered useless, and ail hope from 
that quarter cut off, as far as the great major- 
ity of us was concerned. 

Death by burning was before us, and death 


| 


May Heaven preserve me from ever again 


witnessing such a sight as that sea presented. ° 


The death-shriek of the helpless maiden, the 
scream of perishing children, or the last de- 
spairing groan of “the strong man in his 
agony,” resounded in my ears on every side. 
Some held up their hands as they were disap- 
pearing, and shrieked piteously for assistance ; 


| while others calmly and silently resigned them- 


| 
| 
| 








selves, without noise or struggle, to their in- 
evitable doom. 

Many others had leaped overboard about 
the same time I did, and the sea was full of 
them, but I was a good swimmer, and a few 
vigorous strokes with my feet, resting my 
breast upon the door, soon sent me out of the 
way of my miserable fellow passengers who 
were fighting an unequal battle with the waves 
of the great Atlantic. 

I was alone—alone on the wide, wide ocean. 
I never knew what loneliness was before. I 
gazed on the fast receding steamer, and it 
seemed to me that when she disappeared my 
life would depart along with her. I watehed 
her for a long time, and noted her course 
through the water, marked as it was by a long 
line of drowning men and women—a wake of 
human beings, stretching for miles and miles 
astern of her, as they had dropped off, 
time to time, some having procrastinated, 
unwillingness to take the fatal leap, un 





were wrapped in flames. x : ¥ ‘ 
Thinking it probable that the fire migliat, —_ \. 
tract some passing vessel to the steamel, I. +> “* ¥ 





resolved that what little motion I could 
should be in that direction. 


ence which way I went. 

Drowning people were thickly strewn along 
my path, but, as I conld give them no assist- 
ance, I resolved to give them as wide a birth 
as possible. Among them I saw an elderly 
gentleman struggling along with a very small 
and inconvenient settee. I recognized him as 
one whom I had several times conversed with 
on board the steamer. He was a German, 
and a person of refined manners and highly 
cultivated intellect. I had sought his com- 
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pany frequently, and had derived both pleas- 
ure and instruction from his conversation. He 
was much exhausted, and I saw plainly that 
he could support the condition he was in but 
a little longer. 

To see this singularly interesting old man 
perish before my eyes was more than I could 
bear. I swam to him, and offered to exchange 
vessels with him. He refused, with a melan- 
choly smile, but I took him in my arms, laid 
him on the door, grasped the settee, and with 
a vigorous spring sent it and the door skim- 
ming over the water in opposite directions. 
His sad, sweet smile, and his quiet resignation 
to his fate, made me doubly anxious to assist 
him as far as I could. He still insisted upon 
it that he would not deprive me of my more 
commodious raft, but I told him I was young 
and vigorous, and a strong swimmer, and it 
would be disgraceful in the extreme if I were 
to abandon him to his fate. He still con- 
tinued to urge me to take back the door, and 
to avoid his importunities I paddled away 
from him, and was soon out of sight and 
hearing. 

The next time [looked towards the steamer, 
I saw a vessel, a barque, evidently bearing 
down for her. After a while I saw the ves- 
sel lying-to. She was picking up my fellow 
passengers no doubt. It was hard to see as- 
sistance so near at hand, and yet as useless to 
me asif it had been a hundred miles off. I 
strove desperately to get nearer, but it was 
folly to think of such a thing. I could hardly 
have reached within hailing distance in a week. 
The sun sank in the west, barque and steamer 
both faded from my sight, and I was now 
doubly alone, shrouded in darkness, an ani- 
mated speck on the bosom of the mighty ocean. 
The winds and tiie waves seemed to me to be 
singing a wild requiem for the souls of the 
dead, and I far-cied I could see the wan ghosts 
hovering vetween the restless billows and the 
murky air. 

My settee proved to be a very unmanageable 
and troublesome affair. It tumbled over in 
the rolling sea, so that I frequently lost my 
hold and fell off, and sometimes found it very 
difficult to regain my position. 

Slowly and painfully the tedious hours wore 


away, and, after what seemed to me an age of | 


anxious watching, the dawn at last appeared. 
I peered anxiously into the advancing light, 
and closely scanned the great circle where 
sky and water met; but nothing was to be 
seen—nothing but the deep blue heavens and 
the restless rolling main. 

During the whole of that day I saw nothing 
to interfere with this vast unvarying monotony. 
In all the far-reaching prospect there was no 
shadow of a change, save in the slowly ad- 
vancing sun, and the clouds which from time 
to time flitted across the sky. The fiery bali 
sank at last in the west, and with his farewell 


beams flushed the overhanging mass of vapor 
with many a glorious dye. I watched the 
ever-varying tints as I had often done from 
the peaceful shelter of my father’s veranda, 
and my heart sank within me as they slowly 
died out, and gave place once more to the cold 
leaden hues of the advancing night. 

The wind rose shortly after sunset, and the 
sea became very rough, so that all my atten- 
tion was needed to prevent my frail support 
from being torn from my grasp. One minute's 
sleep even was out of the question, and my 
strong frame began to yield slowly to this 
ceaseless watching, anxiety, and labor. But 
my nature is not one to yield readily to any- 
thing, and I still battled on, though hope had 
| well-nigh disappeared in the dark shadow of 
despair that was closing everywhere around 
me. 

The wind abated somewhat towards morn- 
ing, and after a while the sea became some- 
what smoother ; but, during the whole of this 
day, as well as the previous night, my time 
was wholly occupied in the struggle to pre- 
serve my hold upon the tossing settee. About 
the middle of the afternoon, however, the 
breeze began to die away, and before sunset 
it was almost a total calm. This day 1 saw a 
sail or two, a great way off. One tantalized 
me awhile with the hope that it was approach- 
ing me, but they soon hauled their wind ard 
bore away on the other tack, leaving me alone 
with my bitter disappointment. 

After the winds moderated, the sun became 
very hot, and my torments from thirst were 
| terrible to bear. But, in spite of the agony 
thus produced, the desire to sleep bore so 
heavily upon me that I often fell into a doze, 
in spite of all my efforts to prevent it. The 
inevitable consequence was that I almost im- 
mediately fell off into the water, so that I was 
effectually prevented from getting any sleep, 
and was often in danger of losing my vessel 
altogether. Very few men, I think, could 
have endured this as I did, but I was very 
strong, and inured from childhood to severe 
exertion and exposure. It was not until the 
following morning that I began to feel any 
serious diminution of strength, though my 
sufferings from thirst were becoming almost 
more than I could bear. 

The third night, as I have stated, was quite 
calm, and I would sometimes get a little sleep 
before I rolled into the water. My dreams 
| were horrible, and I was often glad to awake, 
though it was to intense misery. Once I lost 
sight of my settee altogether, and had to swinr 
| about several minutes before I recovered it. 
| In this way that fearful night was passed. 

The only crumb of comfort I had met with 
was a cork life preserver, which I found hooked 
| upon one of the legs of my settee. How long 
| it had been there I did not know, for the place 
where it had become fastened was nearly all 
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the time under water. I put it on and found | fix my attention upon that eternity which I 


its buoyancy of great use to me. I had had 
one of my own, but I gave it away to one of 
the female passengers. 

The next morning it was still caim, and the 
sun hotter than ever before. Its beams fell 
pitilessly upon my bare head, scorching my 
very brain-pan with their ardor, until my 
whole existence was merged in one all-en- 
grossing prayer for water. I would joyfully 
have bartered my life for one cooling draught. 
I think I must have died very soon if the 
terrible sun had not disappeared in a mass of 
clouds, and continued so until the coolness of 
night brought some trifling mitigation to my 
sufferings. This night passed much as the 
previous one had done, though the sea was 
somewhat rougher, and my strength much re- 
duced. Horrible as the hours of darkness 
were, I dreaded their departure, for the day 
brought with it a promise of still more fearful 
suffering. With trembling eagerness I gazed 
as the thick veil of darkness gradually rose 
from the horizon ; but sky and water, and the 
already fierce blaze of the rising sun, were all 
that I bebeld. Higher and higher climbed the 
dazzling orb, the harbinger of joy to so many 
millions, but the forerunner of what could be 


nothing but lingering torture, madness, and | 


death, to me; for I knew very well that it 
would be impossible for me to survive the in- 
effable misery of another day like the last one. 


It was almost noon, and it was hardly possi- | 


ble for me to restrain myself from bringing ny 
torments to a crisis by a final plunge into the 
sea. Indeed I felt that my senses were fast 
deserting me, and it was only by a strenuous 
effort of the will that I had retained possession 
of them thus far ; for I felt a strong, persistent 
impulse to burst forth in ravings of maniacal 
fury. I felt now that I must soon yield, and I 
knew that self-destruction would be the inevi- 
table consequence. In this condition, I took 
what I supposed to be a farewell gaze at the 
horizon. There was nothing visible but the 
same monotonous sea and sky, and the pitiless 
sun above all. As my parched eyeballs, how- 
ever, fell upon the water just in front of me, I 
saw that there was some object floating there, 
and a fellow sufferer upon it. Ifelt but little 
interest in the sight. ‘To die alone, or with a 
eompanion—I cared little for the difference. 
In a short time, however, our little vessels 
came in contact. The man had his back to- 
wards me. I touched him on the shoulder. 
He was dead, and firmly lashed to the raft 
which carried him—three large doors fastened 
one above the other. This contrivance made 
a very tolerable raft, and was a far better sup- 
port than my unstable settee; but I was too 
stupidly apathetic to make any exertion with 
the view of changing my situation, and I 
bowed my head between my hands, with an 
effort to shut out all external objects, and to 





felt was so near at hand. 


I remained some time in this position, grow- 
ing weaker and more dizzy every moment. 
When I at length raised my head again, I saw 
that my settee had caught and become fixed 
upon one corner of the raft, and that we were 
drifting along in company. Half unconscious 
of what I was doing, I crawled upon the 
doors. They had been fastened very securely, 
and there were a number of objects lying on 
the surface which were also fastened so that 
they could not roll off. Among these were 
two small boxes. I listlessly grasped the lid 
of the nearest, and it readily came off, but 
the box was empty. I then tried the other, 
but it was tightly nailed. There were a small 
hatchet and some other carpenter’s tools, 
attached by lanyards to the raft. If the 
hatchet had not been there, close at hand, 
I never would have had energy enough to 
get the other box open, but I had just vigor 
enough left to induce me to strike one languid 
blow upon the thin deal lid. An opening was 
made, and I saw through it the glistening of 
a glass bottle. The idea, the glorious idea, of 
water flashed upon my mind, and the bare 
possibility of such a thing was enough to rouse 
me from the extreme of apathy almost to 
frenzy. I dashed in the rest of the cover, and 
snatched wildly at the bottle. It was corked, 
and the cork was tied down. With a how] of 
exultation, I shivered the neck to atoms, and 
out spurted a foaming cascade of mineral 
water. 

Ten thousand times ten thousand Niagaras, 
all roaring and leaping in one, would not have 
been half so sublime a sight. Trembling with 
eagerness to stop the precious fluid’s waste, I 
fastened my lips upon it. Oh, how I revelled 
in the enjoyment of that exquisite draught! 
Great Jupiter, thought I, if thou couldst have 
such a bumper as this, soda-water would soon 
supplant nectar in the Olympian bills of fare! 
Every feeling, every faculty of soul and sense 
was absorbed in the ecstacy of the moment, as 
the delicious fluid laved my parched and black- 
ened fauces, and hissed in my fiery throat. 

It was a mercy that the bottle was so small. 
If it had held a gallon I would have drained 
it to the bottom, or burst. But before I could 
get out another and open it, I had time to re- 
cover my presence of mind, and to reflect upon 
consequences. The result was that I drank 
no more for nearly an hour, and even then 
put myself upon a strict allowance of only a 
few spoonfuls ata time; for it was not only 
necessary to guard against repletion, but also 
to husband my slender stock for future emer- 
gencies. 

The box contained a dozen bottles like the 
first, and half a dozen quart cans of preserved 
meats. With thanks to Heaven for this most 
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opportune and most unexpected bounty, I | necessary, they did 80, and with some difficulty, 


partook sparingly of the food before me, and 
soon felt myself a new man altogether. I had 
hitherto thought little about eating, for every 
other sensation was swallowed up in raging 
thirst; but, as soon as this was somewhat 
quieted, my hunger became ravenous, and I 
needed all the strength of will I could sum- 
mon up to prevent me from indulging it to 
the extent of doing myself a serious mischief, 
and sacrificing at the same time all my hopes 
for the future. I now felt ready for a hard 
battle with adverse fortune. 1 was greatly 
refreshed, and much comforted too by the 
evident superiority of my new vessel. There 
was a knife, with a small coil of rope, and 
several other useful articles; I also found 
means to detach a piece of board which had 
been nailed to the raft, and to make of it a 
very serviceable oar. 

To whom could all this have belonged? I 
turned to the ghastly corpse which lay beside 
me, and examined the face. I could not tell 
that I had ever seen it before, but it was evi4 
dently the face and dress of a German, and 
no doubt of some one of the crew or passen- 
gers of the Austria. He had been dead some 
time—probably drowned, for his head was 
lying in the water. I cut the cords, gave the 
corpse a gentle shove, and it slid off into the 
sea. 

My first thought now was to get some sleep ; 
I, therefore, stretched myself at full length 
upon the raft, and bound myself to it as well 
as I could. Before I had completed the ope- 
ration, I was in a sound sleep. When I woke 
again it was quite dark, but I felt that I had 
not had half sleep enough. I had been roused 
by the rude shaking of the waves. It was 
blowing very fresh, and my little vessel was 
tossing about at a great rate. 

Having made my precious sea stores more 
secure, I tried to get more sleep; but I was 
disappointed, for the wind had freshened to 
a gale, and it was soon as much as I could do 
to keep my place while wide awake. After 
sunrise awhile the gale abated, and by noon 
the sea was smooth enough to allow me to 
take another nap. I had seen two vessels in 
the course of the forenoon, but too far off to 
be of any service tome. Having fixed myself 
as comfortably as 1 could, I stretched myself 
out again, and was almost immediately asleep. 
I slept the remainder of the day, and the whole 
night through ; and when I awoke it was broad 
daylight. I started up, rubbing my eyes, and 
the first thing I saw was the hull and hamper 
of a trim-built barque, just above my head, 
and a crowd of sun-burnt faces, with inquisi- 
tive eyes, staring down upon me from the 
deck. As speedily as possible 1 freed myself 
from the cord which was wrapped about me, 
and sang out to them to throw me a rope. 
After a great deal more delay than I thought 





for I was still weak, 1 managed to clamber up 
the side. 

My reception was not as cordial a one as it 
ought to have been, from countrymen (for 
such they were), under such circumstances. 
My heart was overflowing with joyously grate- 
ful emotions—brimful of the ‘‘ milk of human 
kindness ;” but the cold, if not sullen, de- 
meanor of these men fell like a shower-bath 
upon the warmth of my feelings. The captain, 
to be sure, seemed more friendly than the rest ; 
but his civility had an oily smeothness about 
it, which I did not like any better than the 
bluntness of the men ; and my whole reception 
seemed to me anything but genial and sailor- 
like. 

It appears that I was close along-side before 
they saw me, and | felt very much inclined to 
doubt whether they would have altered their 
course half a point in order to pick me up. 

I was a truly pitiable-looking object—almost 
entirely naked, and covered with sores, the 
result of my exposure to the sun, salt-water, 
and other hardships. My money had all been 
burnt up in the steamer, except a few gold 
pieces I had about my person. Without the 
latter, I should have fared badly enough on 
board the barque ; but, with the cogent argu- 
ments which they enabled me to use, 1 found 
no difficulty in obtaining such food, clothing, 
and other conveniences as the vessel afforded. 
Being thus rendered tolerably comfortable, I 
very soon recovered my ordinary health and 
strength. 

As the barque was outward bound from the 
port of New York, it was agreed between the 
captain and myself that I should be transferred 
to the first vessel bound for any port of the 
United States which should come within hail- 
ing distance. 

lt was not without impatience that I looked 
forward to an opportunity of leaving the ves- 
sel, for there were some things about my new 
companions which I did not at all like. A 
more unprepossessing, hang-dog-looking set 
of seamen, I had certainly never set eyes upon. 
They might have been shipped, all in a batch, 
from the “ tombs” prison ; and they reminded 
me, more than once, of that famous corps of 
“tattered prodigals lately come from swine- 
keeping,” with only “a shirtand a half among 
them,’’ which Jack Falstaff was ashamed ‘to 
march through Coventry with.’ 

When I first went aboard, they told me they 
were bound for Liverpool, but when T ex- 
pressed my surprise at the course they were 
steering, they said they were going to Vera 
Cruz first, and this declaration they obstinately 
stuck to, though they were sailing close-hauled, 
with a wind which was favorable enough for 
entering the Gulf of Mexico. I said nothing 
more on the subject, for I did not wish them 
to know that I had any acquaintance with 
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nautical matters, and I believe I succeeded, 
though it is a very difficult thing for one who 
has been bred a sailor to “‘ sink the ship.’’ 

Another thing which soon made me suspi- 
cious and uncomfortable was the certainty 
that I was watched, and that I was prevented 
from seeing anything of the internal arrange- 
ments of the vessel. It was manifest also that | 
the crew was much more numerous than was 
necessary. These things, of course, set me to 
thinking, and for a while I was much inclined | 
to think that I had stumbled upon a nest of 
pirates. Further reflection and observation, 
however, convinced me that they were only 
pirates in the second degree—constructive pi- 
rates; or, in other words, slavers. Of this I 
had no doubt; but whether they were going 
directly to the coast of Africa, or to some other 
place to complete their preparations, I was not 
so certain. 

I was now as anxious to get away from them 
as they evidently were to get rid of me. 1 did 
not suffer this to appear, however, and I 
lounged about the deck with as great a show 
of indifference as I could possibly assume. 
Having no books or other means of amuse- 
ment, and no employment, the time passed 
very tediously. I had no intercourse with offi- 
cers or men, and did not wish to have any. I 
was left wholly to myself. 

In the after part of the fourth day after com- 
ing on board, the wind died away, and left us 
almost becalmed. There was barely breeze 
enough to give us steerage-way. 1 managed 
to get a hook and line, and whiled away some 
hours in fishing. In order to be as much alone 
as possible, I threw my line over the stern. 
The man at the wheel gave me a surly glance 
now and then, and the soft-voiced captain 
seemed to have half a mind to forbid the thing ; 
but they did not actually interrupt me, and I 
fished on. My raft, I noticed, was still towing | 
astern, where it had been made fast when I 
first came aboard. 

Listlessly throwing in a fresh-baited hook, I 
was surprised to feel something pulling at it 
almost before it touched the water. Leaning 
over the taffrail as far as possible, I observed 
that my hook and part of my line had disap- 
peared within one of the cabin windows. The 
captain was not then on deck, and, thinking 
that he or some one else was playing a stupid 
trick upon me, I gave the line a smart pull, 
but found that I could not get it loose without | 
breaking it. The thing irritated me a little, | 
and I was about to call out rather energeti- 
cally to the holder to let go, when it suddenly | 
swung clear of itself, and 1 saw that there was | 
something white attached tothe hook. I pulled | 
it up, and found a small piece of folded paper | 
stuek upon the point of the hook. 

Looking around to see that no one was ob- 
serving me, I hastily pulled the paper off the 
hook and examined it. It was a little note 








containing the following words, hastily written 
with a lead pencil :— 


“T am a young woman—a prisoner in the 
eabin. I left New York for the purpose of 
joining my father in Liverpool, in company 
with the captain’s wife. She has suddenly 
disappeared, and I have been kept a close 
or gan for a week, seeing nobody but an old 

lack woman and the captain himself. I saw 
you come on board. I beseech you, as svon as 
we arrive, go to the American Consul and 
bring him on board. My father does not know 
what vessel I have sailed in, and may not be 
in Liverpool. Cora.”’ 


Here was a fish I had little thought of catch- 
ing, and I felt considerably embarrassed to 
know what to do with it. That the captain 
was deceiving the. lady for some sinister pur- 
pose of his own, I could not doubt. But how 
was I to help her? And who and what was 
she? Her father was living. She was young, 
perhaps handsome. She was probably unmar- 
ried, too, for nothing was said about a husband. 
These thoughts all flashed tumultuously upon 
my mind while I was considering what was 
best to be done. I was young and imagina- 
tive, and here was abundant food for fancy to 
grow fat upon. But how could [help her? I 
deliberated a while, and then took my pencil 
and wrote as follows on the blank side of the 
note :-— 


‘‘The captain does not intend to go to Liver- 
pool atall. He is bound for some port much 
further south, and eventually for the coast of 
Africa for a cargo of slaves. I will do all I 
can for you, but I do not see that anything is 
possible at present but to keep a bright look- 
out and be guided by circumstances. If you 
have anything more to communicate, please 
attach it to the hook immediately. 


“Faithfully yours, FRANK.”’ 


Managing, not without a good deal of diffi- 
culty, to avoid the notice of the man at the 
wheel, | lowered the paper with this addition, 
and saw it reach its destination safely. The 
hook, however, was thrown out again without 
any further missive. I loitered a few minutes, 
trifled with my hook awhile, then rolled up 
the line, put it in my pocket, and withdrew to 
my bunk to ruminate upon this new and unex- 
pected complication in my affairs. 1 oecupied 
a little room on deck, in the extreme after-part 
of the vessel, which I had hired of one of the 
mates. I remained there, buried in thought, 
for hours. 

It had been quite dark for some time, and 


| all was quiet, save the tap of the bell at regu- 


lar intervals, and the low murmur of the waves 
as they rolled lazily from stem to stern. I 
stepped out of my den and glanced towards 
the dog-vane, but it was too dark to see which 
way it pointed, or whether it moved atall. 1 
wet my finger and held it in the air, but I 
could not detect the semblance of a current in 
any direction. It was a complete stagnation, 
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the calm was perfect. I was just about to seat 
myself upon a coii of rope, when a loud shout 
from the fore-castle broke suddenly the still- 
ness of the night with loud cries of “‘ A ghost! 
a ghost!”’ from a number of voices. 

Looking to the quarter from which the noise 

roceeded, I saw the dim, shadowy outline of 

a tall, white figure, gliding along the deck. It 
came directly towards me, and disappeared 
opposite to the door of my state-room. Though 
it passed within a few yards of me, I could 
only see a white object in motion, without 
anything like definite form or feature. I did 
see, however, what the sailors did not—that 
its disappearance was caused by its entering 
my room. They firmly believed, to a man, 
that it had vanished, in regular ghostly fash- 
ion. Though hardly knowing why I did so, I 
encouraged this idea, and sheared off towards | 
the fore-castle, pretending to be as much 
frightened as any of them, and even begged 
one of them to go with me tomy room. As I 
had confidently anticipated, he refused, and 
with a great show of reluctance I at last went 
slowly aft. 

I met the captain coming forward. He asked 
me if I had seen the ghost, and [I judged from 
his tone and manner that he had no faith in 
the supernatural character of the apparition. 
Seeing him disappear down the companion- 
way, I entered my room, and found there, as I 
had expected, the ghost. It was a bona fide 
bone and muscle man, though he was not par- 
ticularly well furnished in the latter of these 
two departments. His features were not dis- 
cernible, but I could see that he was very thin, 
and his voice informed me, without the need 
of words, that he was a man considerably ad- 
vanced in years. He had a white sheet thrown 
around him. 

“Sir,”’ said he, ‘‘ my life is in danger from a 
pack of cowardly ruffians. Can you give me 
any assistance? Can you conceal me?” 

This was spoken in perfectly good English, 
but with a slight German accent. Though 
greatly surprised at his sudden appearance, I 
saw that it was no time to ask unnecessary 
questions. 

“Tf,” answered I, “‘the captain is looking 
for you, as I suspect he is, it will not be possi- 
ble to hide you here.”’ 

“True,” he replied ; ‘‘and, if I were to be 
found here, you wouid probably share my 
fate. I will return to the place wheace 1 
came, and let them do their worst.’’ 

‘De the sailors know you are here ?’”’ 

“They picked me up and robbed me ; they 
believed me to be dead or dying. The captain 
and his officers, too, expected me to die; but, 
finding me tougher than they anticipated, they 
undertook to bring matters to a crisis by poi- 
soning me. In the mean time, finding myself 





unwatched for a moment, I threw this sheet 
over me and slipped out on deck. But I must | 


stay here no longer. It would compromise 
your safety, and be of no real service to my- 
self.” 

Stay,’ said I; ‘‘ wait a moment.”’ 

An idea had struck me. There was a frag- 
ment of a heavy spar lying near us. This I 
heaved over the side. In the universal still- 
ness the splash attracted the attention of all 
who were awake, particularly when | ran for- 
ward, crying, ‘‘A man overboard ! a man over- 
board !”’ * 

The captain and second mate, with all the 
watch on deck, immediately gathered around 
me, and, pretending to be greatly agitated 
and frightened, 1 told them I had seen some- 
thing fall overboard. It was a living, moving 
thing, I was sure, and | urged them to make a 
search for it. The captain and his officer af- 
fected utter incredulity, langhed at me, and 
told me I had been dreaming. But I saw at 
once that they had fallen into the trap I had 
set for them ; that they believed that the ghost 
—that is, the old gentleman whom they be- 
lieved they had poisoned—had, in a fit of fren- 
zy, jumped overboard, and saved-them all fur- 
ther trouble. They had possession of a large 
sum of money which they found upon his per- 
son, and that was all they cared for. They 
knew I had but a few dollars, and they thought 
me a timorous, insignificant person, or 1 would 
probably have shared his fate. 

With many jeers and curses the abandoned 
wretches retired, and the ghost was safe for 
the present, but how to prevent his being dis- 
covered the next day was something beyond 
my ingenuity to contrive. I thought over the 
matter a long time, but conld see no way out 
of the difficulty, and the more I pondered 
the more perplexed and bewildered did I be- 
come. If my guest had been a young and 
able-bodied man, I would have attempted by a 
coup de main to secure the officers and crew, 
battoning down the hatches on the watch be- 
lew, and making fight with those on deck; 
and, if successful, I would then have them 
made sail for the first vessel I could see ; but, 
under existing circumstances, such an attempt 
wouid have been madness. I had been in more 
than one quandary in my lifetime, but never 
in so utterly hopeless a one before. 


My old gentleman was proceeding to give 
me some further account of himself, when a 
loud but suddenly suppressed shriek from the 
captain’s cabin interrupted us. Here was still 
another complication in the already tangled 
skein of my affairs. My fair client below was 
evidently in trouble, as well as my protégé on 
deck, and, from what I already knew of the 
captain, I dreaded some terrible and dastardly 
outra@®. What was to be done? To get to 
the cabin door, 1 would have to pass close by 
the officer of the watch, who would, of course, 
stop me. Desperate cases require desperate 
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remedies. After a moment’s reflection I seized 
a rope and stole noiselessly to the spot where 
I had been fishing. Measuring the distance 
down to the cabin windows, I made a sort of 
stirrup in the rope at that point, and, having 
secured it firmly above, with a fathom or more 
trailing in the water, rapidly lowered myself, 
until, with my right foot in the loop or stirrup, 
I could support myself so as to see into the 
cabin through the window on the starboard 
side, and note what was going on there. 

My blood boiled at the sight. A slender 
girl, apparently some eighteen or nineteen 
years of age, was cowering down upon a sofa. 
She had been brutally gagged, and was quaking 
with fear. The captain was leaning over her, 
with a lamp in his left hand, and making vio- 
lent gesticulations with his right, while he ad- 
dressed her with great rapidity and vehemence, 
though in a low tone of voice. The night 
being warm and calm, the dead-lights were, of 
course, out of the way, and the windows were 
ail open. Exerting all the strength and ac- 
tiyity I was master of, I managed to get a firm 
hold, and gradually to squeeze my body through 
the nearest aperture. I then slid down to the 
floor of the cabin, taking the rope in with me. 
The captain’s back was towards me, and he 
was so preoccupied that my approach was un- 
noticed. Clutching in my fist a half-pound 
weight, which I saw lying upon a locker, I 
struck him with all my strength fairly on the 
temple, and he fell like a slaughtered ox at 
full length upon the floor. 

As rapidly as possible I disengaged the gag 
from the young lady’s mouth and secured it 
in his, after which I cut off a sufficient quan- 
tity of my rope and bound him, neck and 
heels, so that he could neither speak nor stir. 
Then, turning to Miss Cora, I told her that 
the boats of the vessel were beyond my reach, 
but that the frail raft on which I had floated 
thither was lying beneath the stern windows, 
and that it might be possible to place her on it 
without being observed. I would also try to 
procure another plank or two to strengthen 
the raft. The chance of safety, however, was 
an exceedingly precarious one, and rendered 
more doubtful by the necessity of taking a 
third person with us. 

Having laid these facts before her, I told 
her that it was for her to decide whether she 
would remain on board or run the risks of this 
only means of escape. Without hearing me 
to the end, she begged me to assist her to get 
upon the raft without a moment’s delay, for 
she would infinitely rather trust herself to the 
ocean than to the brutal captain and his myr- 
midons, who were ready even to do murder at 
his bidding. 

I was much disappointed in finding nothing 
eatable or drinkable in the cabin. The door 
was locked, but I could see no key. I begged 
Miss Cora to make herself as light as possible. 





Waiting only to secure some money and jewels 
about her person, and to throw off some arti- 
cles of dress not absolutely indispensable, she 
sprang to the window, and with the aid of the 
rope | found but little difficulty in transferring 
her to the raft, which lay directly underneath. 
Sliding down after her, I found, as 1 expected, 
that all the full meat-cans and bottles of soda- 
water had been removed. Six empty bottles 
remained. These I secured with a cord about 
my waist, and then, with all possible expedi- 
tion, clambered back to the deck. 

I was creeping softly to my state-room, when 
I heard a noise in a little room occupying a 
position similar to mine, on the larboard side, 
and tenanted by the chief mate. Presently he 
put his head out of the door and asked the 
second officer, who was half asleep somewhere 
amidships, if he hadn’t heard a noise. The 
other replied in the negative, and the senior, 
after a yawn or two, went to bed again, and 
was soon snoring energetically. I now pro- 
ceeded to inform my friend, the ghost, of what 
had happened, and told him of our determina- 
tion to risk the almost hopeless chances of the 
little raft. He was anxious to go if the thing 
would carry us all, and I told him to hold 
himself in readiness, while I stole to the water- 
butt and filled my bottles and a large jug 
which I was fortunate enough to find. Ad- 
vancing slowly on tip-toe, I accomplished my 
object, at the same time drinking as much 
water as I could, and carrying a tineup full to 
the old gentleman. The carpenter had been 
at work the day before on the quarter-deck, 
and there was a pile of boards lying there. 
Very slowly and cautiously I removed a num- 
ber of them further aft, and then lowered my 
old gentleman to the raft, after which he as- 
sisted me in getting the boards down. 

All this time I was trembling with anxiety 
lest my movements should be heard by the 
man at the wheel, and I had to proceed so 
slowly that it seemed many hours before we 
were ready to embark. My best friend was 
rum, which was in constant use among all 
hands, and every one in the watch seemed to 
be half drunk and half asleep. At last, tomy 
very great relief, everything was prepared. 
A pair of oars wa3 the last thing transferred 
to the raft, and I immediately followed them. 
I had just grasped one of the oars for the pur- 
pose of pushing off, when I heard a sound 
which had the effect of quickening my motions 
very materially. It was a succession of female 
shrieks, or, rather sereeches, issuing from the 
cabin windows just above our heads. 

“That,’”’ whispered Cora, ‘‘is that horrible 
old wretch Juno, the captain’s negro servant. 
Mercy, how she sereams!”’ 

This woman had evidently found means to 
get into the cabin, and was now sounding the 
alarm with all the lung-power she was capable 
of exerting. Her cries soon ceased, but they 
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had done their work, for the vessel was quickly 
illuminated with glancing lights, with human 
forms hurrying to and fro, and horrible oaths 
and imprecations sounding in every part of 
her. Ina few moments we saw the chief mate 
peering over the stern. 

“IT see them! I see them!”’ shouted he, with 
a tremendous oath. “Bring me a loaded rifle 
and some raw cotton and turpentine, quick !”’ 

While he was issuing these orders, I heard 
the heavy thump of a handspike at the fore- 
castle rousing the watch below. In the mean 
time the cotton and turpentine were brought, 
and a bright blaze soon rose from the deck, 
sending a red glare far out upon the ocean, 
and rendering our tiny craft distinctly and 
dangerously visible to those on board. Mean- 
while I had been making the best possible use 
of my time, tagging away with my oar, which 
I had, of course, to use paddle-fashion. Both 
my companions, too, were striving to do some- 
thing to assist me. Our motion, however, was 
fearfully slow, and we were still within point- 
blank musket shot, when they began to fire 
on us. 

This murderous attack upon a helpless girl 
and an unoffending old man filled me with 
such indignation that I felt an almost irresisti- 
ble impulse to return and fight it out, but the 
sight of a ball striking the oar in Cora’s hand 
brought me to reason, and prevented me from 
acting like an idiot. Fortunately there were 
no good marksmen among the slaver’s crew, 
and the uncertain flickering light was of ad- 
vantage to us. 

We were gradually passing out of the light 
of their blazing combustibles, and would soon 
be safe from their fire. But there now came 
into play a new element to nip the young blos- 
som of our hopes, and, for the first time in my 
life, the springing up of a breeze at sea brought 
with it sorrow instead of joy. I felt it coming, 
striking the barque on her larboard beam, and 
at the same moment saw their preparations 
for making sail with all possible despatch. 
We were off the starboard quarter of the 
barque, and consequently to leeward, so that 
our case was an utterly hopeless one. The 
only question in my mind was whether she 
would run us down or make prisoners of us. 
She had the choice. Her head came around to 
the breeze, and on she came directly towards 
us. It was a mechanical or instinctive rather 
thana rational impulse which led me to manceu- 
vre our little vessel so as to prevent them from 
crushing us. They were making preparations 
for rounding to and lowering a boat, and I 
noticed the captain on deck shaking his 
clenched fist.at us. He said nothing; indeed, 
he seemed to be speechless with rage. At 
that momenta soft voice whispered in my ear: 
**Don’t you think, sir, that self-destruction is 
sometimes justifiable ?”’ 

I turned to the lovely speaker—for she was 





| very lovely, and there was still light enough 
| for me to see that the beautiful blue eyes were 
| tearless—but, as I gazed upon that sad, sweet 
face, the drops would gather in my own, and 
| 1 turned away to hide them. At that moment, 
| however, a spectacle presented itself which 
| turned my thoughts into a new channel, and 
| absorbed my entire attention. The deck of 
| the barque was wrapped in flames. All hands 
| being eagerly engaged in watching us, or in 
| taking measures to capture us, no one observed 
| that the fires which they had used for our de- 
| struction were threatening toaccomplish theirs. 
| The flames spread with extraordinary rapidity. 
Bright streams of fire darted along the shrouds, 
roaring and flashing from rope to rope and 
from spar to spar, till wood-work, sails, and 
rigging were all ablaze, and the red glare 
shone far out upon the ocean, lighting up the 
waves and glowing on their fozming crests. 
Just as the masts were about to fall, with a 
flash of dazzling brightness and a lotd explo- 
sion ten thousand fiery fragments leaped into 
the air, and the next moment all was darkness, 
and we were alone upon the bosom of the 
mighty deep. 

“‘May Heaven have mercy on their souls!’ 
whispered Cora, as our long-drawn breaths 
marked the finale of this terrible spectacle. 

The old man sat with his face buried in his 
hands, and I could hear his deep-toned voice 
in the accents of prayer. It was but for an 
instant, however, for, as Cora started and 
turned towards him he was silent, and appa- 
rently buried in thought. We had thus, by an 
awful interposition of Providence, escaped the 
destruction that threatened us, but our position 
was still a desperate one. As I have already 
observed, hewever, it was my disposition to 
hang on fortune’s skirts with as obstinate a 
grasp as that of most men. All depended 
upon me, and I was determined that all that 
man could do should be done. 

I was glad to see that the hatchet and some 
other things had been left with the raft, and 
was soon able to get the boards firmly fastened 
to the doors, which constituted the body of it. 
My companions were both light, but without 
the aid of the boards we could not have kept 
ourselves above water. Afterall, it was a fear- 
fully frail contrivance, even for the smoothest 
water, and no one but a good swimmer could 
remain upon it long in a rough sea. One jug 
and six very smal]! bottles full of water consti- 
tuted the sum total of our sea stores! We had 
not a morsel of anything to eat, and neither I 
nor my companions had eaten anything since 
the middle of the previousday. Our sole hope 
was in being speedily seen and picked up by 
some passing vessel. 

As the day dawned slowly upon the great 
waste of waters, I gazed anxiously around the 
horizon, but no sail was, visible. My eves 
next sought the poor girl who had been so un- 
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expectedly thrown upon my protection, as her 
form and features became visible in the in- 
creasing light. She was a slight, girlish figure, 
pale and worn with recent suffering, and the 
tears trembling on her eyelids reminded me of 
pearly dew-drops hanging upon the petals of a 
drooping lily. I was about to address some 
words of comfort to my lovely companion, 
when my purpose was arrested by the extraor- 
dinary change which I saw taking place in her 
remarkably expressive countenance. Some 
powerful and to me inexplicable emotion was 
at work within her, and manifesting itself in 
her looks and gestures. 


parted, her eyes dilated, and her whole frame 
trembling as if with intense excitement. Fol- 
lowing the direction of her eager gaze, I saw 
that it was fixed upon our fellow-passenger, 
who now sat upright, exposing his face to the 
rapidly inereasing light. At length he lan- 
guidly shifted his position, and their eyes met ; 
the next moment they were in each other's 
arms. 

I am not a good hand at describing ‘‘scenes.”’ 
It is enough to say that my fellow sufferers 
were father and daughter. The old gentleman 
was one of the Austria’s passengers. He was 
a German by birth, but for many years a resi- 
dent of the United States, where his daughter, 
his only child, was born. The mother had 
been dead some years, and the father, being 
called to his native country by business, had 
left Cora in the care of a maiden aunt. A few 
days before the Austria sailed from Hamburg, 
the father had written for the daughter and 
aunt to join him in Liverpool, but the very 
next day unforeseen events caused him to write 
again to countermand that request, at the same 
time informing them of his determination to 
return immediately in the Austria, in which 
vessel he accordingly embarked. 

Cora received the first letter, but the second 
was either delayed or miscarried altogether. 
In the mean time the aunt, who was not over- 
burdened with discretion, had become dc- 
quainted with the wife of a certain Captain 
Jooke, who was about to start with her hus- 
band for Liverpool. The aunt, who greatly 
dreaded the sea, excused herself from going, 
and put Cora under the care of Mrs. Jooke, 
who took her with her in her husband's vessel. 
The captain evidently was at the bottom of the 
whole affair, and had made a tool of his wife 
for his own nefarious purposes. 

It is not probable that the secrets of that ill- 
fated craft will ever be revealed this side of | 
eternity; but, from Cora’s statement, it is 
more than likely that the captain had either 


murdered his wife or placed her in close con- | 


finement. His own story was that she had 

died a natural death. Aft all events, she sud- 

denly disappeared soon after they left New 

York, and the captain then commenced his 
VOL. xcv.—5 


Her beautiful white | 
hands were clasped convulsively, her lips were | 


persecution of Cora. He had repeatedly urged 
her to marry him, declaring that there was a 
Methodist minister in the steerage, and on the 
last evening he had announced bis determina- 
tion to effect his purpose by force, and had 
even taken the initiatory step for its accom- 
plishment when I had the good fortune to in- 
terrupt him. 

No tender mother ever showed more un- 
tiring solicitude for her infant’s welfare than 
did this loving daughter for that of her suf- 
fering parent, while all his efforts seemed di- 
rected towards preventing her from exercising 
her sympathy for him at the expense of her 
own comfort and safety. He was a strong 
man for his age, a man of highly cultivated 
intellect, and with a soul that rose superior to 
misfortune ; but the hardships he had suffered 
were enough to enfeeble a Hercules. When 


father and daughter were over, the former 


fair view of my face and person. He gaz 
earnestly at me, and then said to Cora :—- 

“If I mistake not, my dear child, 1 have to” 
thank this gentleman for having more tha 
once saved my life at the risk of his own.” 

‘*May God in heaven bless him !’’ murmured 
Cora, as she raised her tearful eyes to mine. 

My fellow-voyager was the old gentleman 
from whom I had received the settee in ex- 
change for the door on which I had first em- 
barked when I leaped from the deck of the 
Austria. He had been picked up sooner than 
I, and without the knowledge of his daughter. 

But my story is becoming longer than I in- 
tended, and I must make the sequel as short 
as possible. I pass over three days of trial 
and suffering, from which the strongest might 
shrink in terror. On the third night it rained 
very plentifully, and we were all enabled to 
quench our raging thirst and to husband our 
little remnant of water. But food was what 
Cora and her father needed. They were dying 
for the want of it, and the cramp and confine- 
ment of our position, huddled as we were in a 
space so excessively contracted, always wet, 
burning by day and shivering by night—it is 
amazing that they were still alive, as they 
were on the morning of the fourth day. But 
I now felt satisfied that twenty-four hours 
more without food weuld end their sufferings. 
1 suffered much, of course, but my strength 
was not greatly reduced thus far. But to see 
| that lovely young creature, and the parent for 
| whom she would so gladly have died, both 

| perishing by inches before my eyes, oh, it was 
horrible! 
| Nosuecoring vessel blessed our eyes. 
| sail we saw seemed almost purposely to avoid 
| us. And then we were dying, like Tantalus, 
b 
| t 





Every 


surrounded by plenty. For two days past in- 
numerable little fish were swarming about our 


raft. I had spent hour after hour in trying to 


the first transports of the meeting between _ 


looked up, and, for the first time, ae “” 
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catch them, but all my industry and ingenuity 
could not secure a single fish. I had in my 
pocket the hook and line with which 1 had 
been fishing on board the barque, and several 
others ; but, alas! there was no bait. 1 would 
have given the wealth of the universe for a 
miserable earth-worm half an inch long. I 
was slowly sweeping the horizon with my eye 
for perhaps the hundredth time that morning, 
when a thought suddenly flashed upon my 
mind, which I at once proceeded to act upon. 
Choosing the sharpest blade of a pen-knife, 
which I had purchased on the barque, I turned 
away from my companions, and, bracing my 
nerves as taut as I could make them, cut off 
the last joint of the little finger of the left 
hand, saving a flap to bring down over the 
bone, as I had seen the surgeons do. 

The bleeding was more copious than I had 
anticipated, and I found it impossible to con- 
ceal what I had done from my companions. 
But it was done, and nothing could undo it, so 
it did not much matter. But that is not exactly 
true, either, for it did matter a good deal, and 
matters yet, for that matter. But, as it was 
all over, or rather off, all my companions 
could do was to assist me in binding up the 
stump. After that war dance, I cut off a bit 
of the flesh, still warm and flexible, and put it 
on a small hook. The result fully equalled 
my expectations, and in a very few minutes I 
had two or three dozen little fish lying on the 
raft. Having cleaned them, I cut them into 
thin strips, and allowed them to dry a little. 
I then scraped a little from time to time, and 
made Cora and her father swallow it. 

The effect of the food was magical, and by 
the following morning I had the satisfaction 
of seeing a very great change for the better in 
both father and daughter. It is true that 
thirst began to torment us again, but the days 
of our sufferings were almost numbered. On 
the forenoon of the fifth day we were seen by 
the crew of a British schooner, picked up and 
carried to the Azores, whence we found our 
way to the United States. 

Though bearing traces of much suffering, 
we are all now in good health, and next week 
two of us are to become partners in the voyage 
of life, which we hope to make a more pleasant 
one than the voyage on the raft. 


° 
-—_ 





DURATION OF SLEEP. — The great Sir Wil- 
liam Jones found occasion to alter the follow- 
ing couplet of Chief Justice Coke :— 

“Six hours in sleep, in law’s grave study six, 

Four spent in prayer, the rest on nature fix.” 

Sir William, with greater need for repose, 
and in the genuine spirit of piety, expressed it 
thus :— 


“Six hours to law, to soothing slumber seven, 
Ten to the world, and all to heaven,” 


ACTING CHARADE. 
MILITARY. 
‘ Characters. 
Mk. BANKS, @ wealthy miller. 
Mrs. Banks, his wife. ‘ 
Misses LILLY and Susie, their daughters. 
B. FRANKLIN BANKS, their son. 
Miss FLORENC® MERRILL, si Friends of ths 


Miss ANITA MITCHELL, sisters. — 
COLONEL Oscar Rivers, of the Norwalk Invin- 


Noras, maid. 


Scene I.—MILL. 


ScENE. — MR. Banks’ Misses LILLY 
and SUSIE BANKS in dress. Miss Mrer- 
RILL and Miss MITCHELL én carriage costume. 
B. FRANKLIN Banks, a dandy. 


Lilly. (Who lisps.) 1 do aththure you, my 
thweet Thuthie, that you are mithtaken. It 
wath at Manaththath that he won hith laurelth. 

Susie. And Iam positive, my dearest Lilly, 
that it was at Bull Run. 

B. Franklin. (Superciliously.) Softly, my 
excellent sisters! I can set you both right. 
The skirmish at Manassas was followed by the 


| retrograde movement (a masterly one, by the 





way !) of the Federal army toward Washing- 
ton, incorrectly styled the retreat of Bull Run. 
Colonel Rivers was there—in the van, as usual. 
In fact, he was the first man who entered the 
National Capitol on that occasion. 

Susie. What bravery! 

B. Franklin. But he received his present 
rank and title for his prowess at Ball’s Bluff. 
One must expect these little inaccuracies of 
expression in the fair sex. (Zo Miss Merrill.) 
Their sphere is the “court” and “grove,"’ not 
the camp—although the bard tells us that Love 
rules all three. 

Miss Merrill. (Simpering, and fluttering her 
fan.) What an imagination you have, Mr. 
Banks! From what I have seen of the gailant 
Colonel, I have no doubt you are kindred spir- 
its. 

B. Franklin. He is the Damon to my Pythias 
—the David to my Jonathan. Our souls were 
welded into one at sight. It was a proud day 
for the Norwalk Invincibles when he became 
their leader. He will yet conduct them to 
heights of renown the boasting and greatly 
overrated N. Y. Seventh can never reach. 

Miss Mitchell. In all my foreign tour I met 
with nothing like this—one gentleman enthu- 
siastie in praise of another! The age of mira- 
cles has returned. Pray tell me, ma chéare 
Susette, is this a popular American fashion? 
It is positively a step toward the Millennium ! 

Susie. The miracle would be, my dear Anita, 
if any one, even a jealous rival—and that 
Franklin here can never be—should fail to ad- 
mire our distingué Colonel. 

Lilly. Dithtingué! That ith the betht word 
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for exprething the impreththion produthed by 
the illuthtriouth tholdier! 


Enter Mrs. Banks. 


Mrs. Banks. Tower 0’ Babel ! Elizabeth Jane, 
it gets me into a stew to hear you talk in that 
ere tongue-tied way. Good-mornin’, ladies. 
(Courtesics, then settles her glasses for a better 
look.) Laws a’ massy! It’s only Nancy Mit- 
chell and Florry Merrill! Gladtosee ye! Set 
down! set down! (Takes a chair and knits in- 
dustriously upon a blue woollen sock.) I aint see 
youinamonth of Sundays, Nancy. Been sick? 
or, maybe, helping ma with the fall house- 
cleaning and scouring? 


Miss Mitchell. I have just returned from Eu- | 


rope, after an absence of six months. 

Mrs. B. Don’t tell me so! 1 thought you 
looked kinder filigreed and varnished over. 
How is your ma, dear? 

Miss Mitchell. Mamma is very well, I thank 
you, Mrs. Banks. 

Mrs. B. That’s a mercy! I always liked 
Miss Mitchell. We used to be powerful good 
friends when we was first married. Your pa 
lived over his shop then. 1 think I can see 
him now, sitting upon the table with his bandy 
legs curled up under him, for all the world like 
the Grand Turk, a whistlin’ and stitchin’ away 
at a coat or pair of breeches. How does he 
enjoy Ais health now, honey? 

Miss Mitchell. (Stiffy.) My papa’s health is 
admirable. And—apropos de bottes— 

Mrs. Banks. (Staring.) Hey? Ididn't quite 
get the idee! 

Miss Mitchell. (Condescendingly.) I beg your 
pardon for using the foreign phrase. 
have said that reminds me that I am to drive 
by his office and take him up on my way home. 
( Rising.) 

Mrs. Banks. He aint got the use of his legs 
very good then, poor old man. (Rises also, and 
manages to block Miss MITCHELL’s path to the 
door.) Rheumatiz? I do hope ’taint dropsy ! 
His pa was dropsical, but then he drank hard, 
and yourn has always been middlin’ steady, so 
far as I know. Ef ‘tis dropsy, tell your ma 
not to fret. He’s likely to go off easy at the 
last, and I always say that’s a great comfort. 

Mies Mitchell. ( Very lofty.) My papais sound 
in body as in mind; but a man of his means 
and position need bestow but a nominal super- 
vision upon his extensive establishment. He 
has competent subordinates. 


Mrs. Banks. ( Puzzled, takes a pinch of snuff.) | 


Of course! of course! 
man, Mr. Mitchell is. 


He’s a proper, nice 
I wish my Sam would 


ride instead of waiking, and spare his old | 


bones. But he’s jistas fond of that ’ere mill— 
Susie. (Hastily.) Mamma, Miss Mitchell 
wishes to pass you! 
Mrs. B. (Turns short about to look for the sup- 
posed stranger at her back.) Miss Who? 


I should | 
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B. Franklin. (Draws her out of the way.) 
Miss Anita Mitchell, mother! If you must rob 
us of your society, Miss Mitchell, allow me to 
conduct you to your carriage. 

(Offers his arm. Ali arise.) 

Tilly. We are tho thorry you will go! 

Suste. Don’t forget my birth-night ball, dear. 

Miss Merrill. You'll see Colone! Rivers then, 
if you are so unfortunate as not to meet him 
before. 

[Hzit Miss MITCRELL, escorted by B. F. B., 
who returns ummediately. } 

Mrs. Banks. (Dropping into her chair, and 
holding up both hands.) Apecac-u-an-ha! What 
does Nan Mitchell call herself sence she’s been 
| to Paris ? 

(Lilly shakes her head at her. 
| tend not to hear.) 

Miss Merrill. (Languishingly.) Mamma was 
saying last night that you had forgetten your 
'old friends, Mr. Banks, in your devotion to 

your new companion-in-arms. 

B. Franklin. (Lays his hand upon his heart.) 

I protest— 

Mrs. B. He’d ought to be ashamed of him- 
| self, if he ever slights your ma, Florry, dear. 
| She and I used to be thick as thieves in our 
young days. We worked, side by side, for two 
years, binding shoes for old Si Williams. He 
| was ’counted a liberal man, and we thought we 
| did well to get five cents a pair. They do all 
that with sewing-machines, now— Elizabeth 
Jane! (With a jump.) You run a pin into 
my neck. What are you at? 

Lilly. (Who has been pretending to arrange 
her mother’s dress.) I wath adjuthting your 
| thawl, mamma. 

Mrs. B. ( Appeased.) Oh! As I was saying, 
| Florry, your ma and I were cronies, and as 
| your pa and my Sam worked in the same mill— 

Miss Merrill. (Rising with a forced smile, and 
| looking at her watch.) How late itis! Time 
| flies in such company! I wish I could stay, 
| dear Mrs. Banks, and listen to your entertain- 
| ing stories. But I must get home to luncheon. 
Mrs. B. Yes! that’s what they call a noon 
| dinner, now-a-days. In my young days, as 
your ma knows, it used to be a cold bite 
| —bread and butter, and cheese, and a cut of 
| pie, or a doughnut that we used to take along 
| with us to old Si’s, and when we was married, 

to put up in our men’s tin pails when they 
| started by sunrise to the mill— 








The rest pre- 


Miss Merrill. This is delightful—but duty— 
stern duty! Good-by! Good-by! 

( Kisses her hands affectedly to Mrs. BANKs, 
| and kisses the young ladies. Exit, accompanied 
| by B. FRANKLIN.) 

Lilly. (Bursting into tears.) Mamma! mam- 
ma! how can you mortify uth tho cruelly, and 
| inthult our friendth ? 

Susie. (Gloomily.) There is no use talking 
| about it, Lilly! She will not be contented un- 
| til she has driven us quite out of society. I 
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wish that mill were in the bottom of the Dead 
Sea! 

( Flounces out of the room, followed by LILLY, 
still sobbing. They are met at the door by Mr. 
Banks, who wears a rough business suit, plenti- 
Sully besprinkled with ground plaster.) 

Mr. B. Hello! Betsy Jane! Sukey! what’s 
the row now? (They rush past without reply.) 
Any bad news, ma? 

Mrs. B. (Pushing forward an arm-chair, and 
setting a foot-stool in front of it.) Set down, 
old man! You look clean tuckered out! I’ve 
been and went and done it agen with them 
girls and their company, but I haven’t an idee 
what’s went wrong. I was havinga real soeia- 
ble talk over old times with Nancy Mitchell 
(she’s broke her name in the middle, French 
fashion, so’s the last part kind o’ hangs down, 
you know—calls herself Mitchell/) and Florry 
Merrill, who is sweet upon our Ben— 

Mr. B. She’d be sour upon him if she knew 
all Ido. Look at that! (Gives her a letter.) 
It’s a note I had from him to-day. 

(Mrs. B. settles her glasses and reads, whispet- 
ing each word to herself.) 

Golconda and Californy! Does he think 
you ’re the golden calf? An “extra thousand 
or so wi!l make him quite easy,” he says! And 
you’re paying him two thousand a year for 
spending one hour a day at the mill! The 
boy ’s lost his senses ! 

Mr. B. He's lost his money , They tell me 
he gambles, Betsey! has sometimes pretty 
‘‘hard play,” as they call it. It’s all hard 
play, in my opinion, for the Old Harry helds 
the cards, and too often gets the player’s soul. 
I’ve an ugly notion that this Colonel Rivers, 
they’re all wild about, is teaching the boy 
something besides soldiering. I don’t like that 
fellow’s looks. He’s got an onsteady eye, and 
that’s a bad sign in man or beast. I tell you, 
ma, we ain’t got the comfort into our children 
that we’d ought to have. 

Mrs. B. That’s gospel truth, Sam! Them 
girls is as addle-headed as a three-months-old 
egg. 

Mr. B. And the boy is riding, post-haste, to- 
wards destruction. It’s tight upon a fellow 
who’s worked hard, and always paid his debts, 
and never grudged his family a thing they 
wanted, and has as profitable a plaster mill as 
there is in Jersey. Since they’ve raised this 
new volunteer company, I baven’t any home 
in my own house, except some little corner 
where you and I can set down quiet and cozy. 

(Mrs. B. polishes her glasses with a silk pocket- 
handkerchief taken from her reticule, looking very 
thoughtful, puts them on, takes a pinch of snuff, 
and begins to knit again.) 

Don’t be cast down, Sammy! We've been 
too easy, but now we'll open our eyes. Com- 
modore Lawrence! d'ye think I'll give up the 
ship you and me has paddled twenty odd 
years, because a boy has got dizzy staring at 





the epaulettes on his own shoulders, and two 
girls can’t see straight for the shine of another 
fellow’s? Not if Betsey Banks knows it! I 
ain’t seen this Colonel Rivers yet. Somehowthe 
girls has always had something for me to do 
out of the room when he was bere. But I’m 
a going to make his acquaintance! Hope he’ll 
enjoy it. (Bell rings.) There’s the dinner 
bell! Come up stairs and let me brush the 
dust of the mill off your clothes. And don’t 
you worry about Ben. Land o’ Liberty! I[ 
suppose I aint quite superannuated yet ! 
Ezeunt. 





Scene II.—Ir. 
ScenE.—Same. Misses Litiy and Susie. 


Lilly. 1 thay Thuthie, what if the wont wear 
it? 

Susie. She must! We can coax her into do- 
ing almost anything, if we go to work in the 
right way. I’ts a terrible stroke of fate, her 
determining to come into the parlors the night 
of the ball. I can’t divine what put it into her 
head. But since it is there, we must do all we 
can to make her presentable, and this step is 
absolutely essential. We'll contrive to try it 
on to-night, and see how she t; kes it. O Lilly! 
Lilly! (clasping her hands) it turns me sick 
whenever I think of her meeting Colonel 
Rivers. What will he think? He is so elegant 
and fastidious ! 

Lilly. (Casting down her eyes and fingering 
her handkerchief.) But in courthe of time he 


| mutht—I mean he will—that ith it will be un- 


avoidable that the meeting thould take plathe. 
And if he ith really attached—I would thay, 
if he ith a true friend to—to—to— Pranklin— 
he will not be unfaithful— 

Susie. (Sharply.) What ails you? You 
stammer and blunder like atéchool-girl upon 
exhibition day. (Knock at the door.) Come in! 


Enter Norati with a round paper bor. 
Both sisters. O Norah! have you got it? 
Lilly. We were tho afraid thomebody elthe 

would anthwer the bell when it came! 

Norah. Thrust me fur thot! 1’ve got it safe 
and sound, and won’t the misthress be the 
beauty wid it on? 

Mrs. B. (Outside.) Elizabeth Jane! Susan! 
Norah—h! 

The sisters. Horrors! Hide it there! under 
the table. 

Norah. Murder! (Tucks the box under the 
table just as Mrs. BANKS enters.) 

Mrs. B. Horns o’ Jericho! Are you all deef? 
Norah! I want you to take a bundle up town 
for me, to Mrs. A. A. Hall, 470 Mill Street. 
She’s one of the Charitable Managers, and 
1’ve been making up a good lot of warm flan- 
nel, and knitting woollen socks and the like, 
for her poor people. Go, get yourself ready, 
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Norah! And tell Mrs. Hall if she wants any- 
thing more to call upon me. 

Norah. Ah, Mrs. Banks, it’s the chartebble 
leddy ye are! Beit. 

Susie. (Putting her arms about her mother’s 
neck.) Dear mamma, what a great, tender 
heart you have! No wonder everybody loves 
you! 

Lilly. (Kneeling in front of her, and taking 
her hand.) Everybody would love her, if the 
would only let people know how thweet the 
ith. You mutht have been a beauty in your 
youth, mamma! 

Susie. She was. Mr. Johnson told me, the 
other night, that she was a perfect Hebe! 

Mrs. B. (Flattered.) A Shebe he meant, I 
*spose—like the one who came to King Solo- 
mon, you know. I never was said to favor 
her, that I ever heard on, but the young men 
did say foolish things about my eyes and red 
cheeks. 

Lilly. And your golden curlth, mamma! the 
beautiful hair you will hide with thith horrid 
cap! You would look younger than your 
daughterth now, if it were not for thith. 

Susie. Now, mamma, darling, won’t you 


make your children happy on my birth-night, | 


your little Susie’s—by looking as pretty as you 
can? 

Lilly. Papa will fall in love with you a thec- 
ond time. 

Susie. Yes! and we shall take such pride— 
Lilly and Franklin and I—in showing certain 
ladies who plume themselves upon being well- 
preserved, that you can outshine the hand- 
somest of them. 

Lilly. Anita Mitchell would not believe me 
when I thaid I wath thure you were younger 
than her mother. 

Mrs. B. But Iam then! by a good six year! 

Susie. There! I said so! Itis your old-fash- 
ioned dress and cap—especially the cap, that 
makes them think you ancient as the hills. 
Your teeth are white and sound and all yours, 
which is more than Mrs. Mitchell cansay. And 
your color can’t be washed off. 

Tilly. Which can’t be thaid of Mrth. Mer- 
rill’th white and red. 

Susie. You will, mamma, won’t you? Just 
give yourself into our hands for that one even- 
ing? 

Mrs. B. ( Relenting.) Get out! both of you! 
You’ll make your old ma redecklous! 

Lilly. (Still kneeling, unties the cap.) Tthn’t 
it a thame to conceal thuch lovely treththeth ? 
Mamma, you are ten yearth younger already ! 

( While she strokes and pats her mother’s head, 
SustE steals to the back of the chair with the bor, 
takes from it an auburn chignon, and slyly fastens 
it to Mrs. B.’s head with a couple of hair pins. 
The instant she lets go her hold, the weight draws 
Mrs. B. backward.) 


Mrs. B. Choctaws and Cherokees! Eliza- | 


Ach—h—h! (Flies around the room, striking 
wildly at the encumbrance.) Take it off! take 
it off! Ach—h—h! Norah! Sam! Murder! 
Fire! Thieves! 

The sisters. (Trying to catch her.) Mamma, 
listen one moment ! 


Enter Mr. Bans, a8 the chignon falls to the floor, 
and Mrs. B. kicks it venomously. Lilly picks 
it up, and hides it under her overskirt. 

Mr. B. Whatis it? What is it? 

Mrs. B. (Falls into a chair and begins to sob.) 
O Sammy! Such a trick as these girls have 
played upon me! Take itaway! Burn it up! 
There may be some of the creeturs in it still! 

Mr. B. (Sternly, to the daughters.) What's 
scared your ma? Betsey Jane, what’s that 
you ’ve got tucked up under your frock? Out 
with it! I’ll teach you to play your outland- 
ish tricks upon her! Out with it! Don’t you 
hear ne? 

Lilly. (Producing the éhignon, and angrily 
theatrical.) Behold, thir, the head and front 
of my offending! It wath meant in kind- 
neth. 

Mr. B. (Takes the article between his thumb 
and forefinger.) The front of the head! looks 
more like the back of it! Say, ma, have they 
been a scalpin’ of you? 

Mrs. B. (Stares hard, draws a long breath, 
gets up and comes slowly forward.) Nebuchad- 
nezzar! I vow I thought it was a hornet’s nest ! 
Ain’t sure but that this is wuss! Where’s my 
cap? (Takes it from the table, puts it on, and 
ties the strings very tightly.) Golden curls, and 
white teeth, and rosy cheeks, eh? And to think 
I swallowed it all! 

Mr. B. Norah! Norah! 

Norah. (Runs in, all ready for her walk.) 
What is it ye’ll be wanting, sir? 

Mr. B. A pair of tongs. Frit Nona. 

The sisters. Papa! papa! reflect! It cost 
| thirty dollars! 








| Enter NoRAR with the tongs. Mn. B. takes them, 
and she retires giggling to the back o the room. 
Mr. B. picks up the chignon with the tongs. 
Mr. B. Norah, you raise that ar’ winder! 
Norah. (Staring.) The windy, did ye say, 
sir? 
| Mr. B. It will be windy enough, if you don’t 
| do as I say! 
| (She ratses the sash ; then, still giggling, begins 
| to set up the chairs Mrs. B. has knocked down, 
Mr. B., holding the chignon at arms’ length, 
drops it out of the window.) 
Mr. B. There goes your hornest’s nest, old 
| lady! Betsey Jane, I guess I'll send yourn 
after it. 
| (The girls rush off screaming, holding fast to 
| the backs of their heads. He follows, snapping 
| the tongs.) 





beth Jane! (Puts her hand to the chignon.) 
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ScENE III.—Ary. 
ScenE.—Same as before. B. FRANKLIN BANKS 
solus, in full military dress. Walks up and 
down the room; stops opposite a mirror ; pulls 
his vest down, and his collar up; coaves his 
moustache into a fiercer curl; then shakes his 

Jist at his image in the glass. 

B. Franklin. Oh, you fascinating dog! What 
do you mean by breaking the hearts of all the 
girls in town? 1 don’t wonder at them, I de- 
clare! As Rivers said to me last night, ‘‘ You 
may not be classically handsome, Banks; but 
there is an airy grace about you that is inimi- 
table.”” Thatis justit! An airy grace! An 
easy, engaging deportment, which is at once 
indescribable and irresistible. Hope Florence 
will find it so. An airy grace! (Resumes his 
promenade muncingly.) That fellow, Rivers, 
appreciates me. , The influence I have over 
him is ¢remen-dous! There isn’t another fel- 
low in the corps whom he treats with such 
distinguished favor as he does me. How nobly 
he has behaved about that last five hundred I 
lost to him! When I was obliged to confess 
that the governor had taken no notice of the 
letter in which 1 invited him to increase the 
pittance he doles out to me quarterly, he begged 
me not to disturb myself in the least about it. 
‘*A man of my fortune can affort to wait fora 
few hundreds,”’ he said; and then, laughing, 
he added, “If I had such a screw of a gover- 
nor, I’d write his name instead of my own at 
the bottom of a note once in a while. He 
wouldn’t prosecute his flesh and blood, you 
may be sure. And it is only borrowing from 
what will be yours some day. It’s a perfectly 
legitimate business transaction, you see. He 
was only in jest, of course, yet I’m not sure 
the trick isn’t worth trying. An arrival al- 
ready! And the girls not down stairs yet! 


Enter Mtss MERRILL, tn party costume. She 
stops short and seems agitated at sight of B. 
FRANKLIN. 

Miss Merrill. Mr. Banks! I did rot dream 
of finding you here alone. 

(B. FRANKLIN advances and bows over her 
hand until his lips touch it.) 

B. Franklin. Still Mr. Banks! Is it so hard 
to learn to say “‘Franklin,’”’ Florence? Surely 
it is time these formalities were over with us. 

Miss Merrill. O Franklin! (Turns away her 
Sace, but leaves her hand in his.) 

(Mrs. Banks bursts in laughing heartily, and 
the lovers separate hastily.) 


Mrs. B. The-best joke! 1’m nearly dead. | 
| duty. It is the soldier’s glory to march up 


Ha, ha, ha! How dye do, Florry, my dear? 
I must tell you before the other folks come. 
He, he! The girls tried to stick a chigenongy 
on my head last night, unbeknownst to me. 
’Twas heavy as a sack of salt, and nigh upon 
as big, and I sereeched, and pa, he got mad 
and flung it out of winder, right down in the 
ary. And there it laid until a beggar-girl 





come along early this mornin’, and she picks it 
up and pins it on the back of her sun-bonnet, 
and sails off, pleased as Punch. I thought I 
should a-died when cook told me just now. 
(Laughs until she is red in the face.) 


Enter Susie and Litty, who salute the guest 
affectionately. 

Lilly. Yt ith tho thweet and thithterly in 
you, darling, to come tho early! 

Mrs. B. Elizabeth Jane, lend me your fan 
for a minute; I’m in an awful heat. (Puffs 
and unties her cap-strings.) Whew-w! And I 
hav’n’t ary fan of my own down stairs. 





Scene IV.— MILITARY. 


ScENE.—Piano plays ‘‘ See the con ing hero 
comes.”” Curtain rises and reveals tableau of 
all the dramatis persone, with the exception of 
Norak. B. FRANKLIN has rushed forward 
to graap the hand of COLONEL RIVERS, who is 
dr in full uniform. The sisters stand 
near these two, Susie holding out both hands 
with a coy yet inviting smile, LILLY laying one 
of hers upon her heart, her head slightly bent 
tn mardenly confusion. has a , 
Miss MERRILL @nd Miss MITCHELL sit fur- 
ther off, and are intent upon the group just de- 
scribed. Old Banks in the background puts 
his hands under his coat-skirts, plente his feet 
weli apart, and stares crossly at the new comer. 
Mrs. Banks takes her glasses from her reticule, 
polishes them with her red silk handkerchief, 
settles them upon her nose, takes a pinch o 
snuff; returns snuff-boxr and handkerchief 
her reticule, then squares herself in the arm- 
chair her daughters: have set in an obsewre cor- 
ner, and surveys the stranger, from time to time 
inhaling the snuff she still between her 
Singers. 

B. Franklin. My honored colonel! This 
early arrival is truly a distinguished compli- 
ment. 

Col. R. Don’t speak of it, my dear fellow. 
( Waving his hand patronizingly.) Miss Banks 
(to Susre), 1 have the honor of saluting you. 
Miss Lilly, have I the pleasure of seeing you 
in your accustomed excellent health? Miss 
Merrill, my enjoyment in. this reunion is en- 
hanced by meeting you. Miss Mitchell! it is 
truly a felicitous occasion that procures me 


| this pleasure. 


( After these salutations he stands in centre of 
stage, the rest grouped about him.) 

Susie. (Coquettishly.) Look me directly in 
the eyes, Colonel Rivers. 

Vol. R. (Interrupting her, and bowing very 
low.) You could assign me no more delightful 


without dismay to the most dangerous battery. 

Ola Banks. ( Aside to his wife.) There’ll be 
*sault and battery here pretty soon, if he don’t 
dry up on that sort of stuff. 

(Mrs. Banks holds up a warning finger, with- 
out taking her eyes from the stranger.) 

Susie. ( Blushing.) That is very gallant and 
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witty, but not to the point. Look at this bou- 
quet! 

Col. R. (Bowing again.) I will try. 
hard to leave the contemplation of a single 
peeriess flower for lesser beauties, but a sol- 
dier’s first law is obedience to his superior 
officer. 

(Old BANKS moves impatiently forward, but | 
his wife seizes his coat.) 

Mrs. B. ( Aside.) Hold your fire, Sammy ; 
I’m commandin’ ossifer in this ’ere corner. 

Susie. (Delighted.) Then I order you not to | 
interrupt me again with any irrelevant remarks 
until I have finished my catechism. Have 
Lilly and I to thank you for our bouquets? 

Col. R. (Bowing, smiling, and pulling his 
moustache.) You certainly have not/ 

Lilly. That ith not the way to put the queth- 
tion, Thuthie. The generous thoul alwayth 
avoidth verbal gratitude. Colonel Riverth, | 
now look at me! 

Vol. Rivers. (Stepping with her a little out of 
hearing of the rest, yet unconsciously nearer the 
couple in the background.) Oh, that beneficent 
Fate would appoint me to this as a life-long 
post! 

Old Banks. (Furiously, yet still aside to his | 
wife.) The whipping post is the stand you 
ought to have, my fine fellow. 

Mrs. B. 1'\l extarminate you, Sam, if you 
speak agin without leave! This is my job, | 
and I'm a-workin’ of it up fast. 

Lilly. (Loudly enough for all to hear, after a | 
‘killing’ look at the colonel.) Anther now, ath 
if you were in the witneth-box. Did you thend 
uth the floral adjuncth to our toiletteth ? 

Col. BR. ( With an appealing gesture.) I claim 
the protection of the Court. The learned 
counsel has no right to make the prisoner | 
criminate himself. 

Old Banks. (Growls aside.) 1f he means that | 
he sent them dookays, he teils the biggest one | 
yet. Isent’em up myself, seeing ’twas Sukey’s | 
birthday, but 1 forgot to mention it to the 
girls. 

Mrs. B. Can’t you be still? 
than a cackling hen! 

Miss Merrill. (Smelling Sustn’s bouquet.) 
How delicious ! 

Miss Mitchell. (Taking Latuy’s.) What an 
exquisite combination of tints! What perfect 
taste you military gentlemen have, eolonel! 

Col. R. ( With his atercotyped bow.) I accept | 
the tribute, Miss Mitehell. The warrior’s path 
should have, here and there, a rose from the 
hand of beauty. 

Sue. (Jealously.) All this time you hav’n’t 
said a word about my birthday; hav’n’t even 
remembered it, I dare say. 

Col. R. Do not stab me again with that accu- 
sation. The supreme moments of life (mag- 
niloguently) are usually the least garruleus. 
When | was told by the surgeon that I had not | 
an hour to live, as I lay apparently bleeding 


It is | 


You ’re worse | 


' 





| mowing. Abracadabra! 


| my life away through this sabre cut—(lifting 


the hatr upon his temple to show a scar.) 
(Mrs. BANKs comes forward, still sniffing the 


| pinch of snuff between thumb and forefinger.) 


Mrs. B. So it ain't never quite went away? I 
told Aunt Jerushy, when | helped her put on 
the sticking-plaster, that it would leave a scar. 
Lemme see—that’s twenty-five year ago, come 


| June. And it was Black Dick, Unele Jotham’s 


hired darkey, that hit you on the head with his 
scythe in an accident, as you come up behind 
him. And it was the ten-acre medder you was 
How things do come 


abcut, to be sure! How was I to guess that 


| the Colonel Rivers 1’ve heerd so much about 
| lately was Uncle Jotham’s bound boy, witha 


new name fitted to him? 

Vol, R. ( Rallying.) My good woman, you 
have the advantage of me— 

Mrs. B. You ain’t never said a truer word 
than that. (CUhuckling.), I am Betsey Sharp 
that was, and Mr. Jotham Brown was my 
uncle. I used to be at his farm every summer. 
I mind I was there when he had you bound to 


_ him out of the poor-house— 


Lilly and Susie. Mamma, mamma, how can 
you? 

B. Franklin. Mother, this is preposterous! 
I cannot have my friend Colonel Rivers, a 
famous military gentleman, insulted even by 
you! 

Mrs. B. Ben Banks, if you don’t shut up, 
I’1l pull your ears! They ’re long enough for 
me to get a good holt. I knowed this “ milin- 
tary gentleman’’ before you was born. His 


| name is Zack Higgs, and he ran away from 


my uncle’s farm before his time was out. He 
was always a bad lot. Straits o’ Gibraltar! 
do you take me for as big a donkey as you are, 
Ben? Say, Zack, don’t you mind how I took 
your part when Aunt Jerushy give you a wipe 
over the countenance with the dish cloth, for 
not blacking the stoveright? (Laughs.) Dear, 
dear! there is a comfort in talking over old 
times. 

Lilly. (Grasping the colonel’s arm.) Othear, 
Othear, refute thith terrible calumny! Thpeak 
and clear yourthelf! There ith thome fearful 
mithtake here! Thith thilenthe breakth my 
heart! (Bows her head, weeping, on her adorer’s 
coat sleeve. ) 

Susie, (Indignantly stamping her foot.) Lilly, 
shame! this is unmaidenly, forward! Release 
Colonel Rivers and g« to your own room until 
you can recollect yourself! Papa, mamma, 
hear me! This gentleman is basely slandered. 
He is my betrothed —(taking the colonel’s arm.) 

Tilly. (Pushing her away.) Mine, mine, for- 
ever! 

Susie. Oscar, speak and unravel this mys- 
tery! 

( Both sob violently. The colonel makes an evi- 
dent effort to disengage himself, but they hold him 
Sast, one on either side.) 
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Col. R. Was ever man in such a predicament 
before? Young ladies, listen to me! 

Mrs. B. Guess they've listened too often 
a’ready. Been a-courtin’ both on ’em, have 
you? Here’s a mess! That’s a military 
term, ain’t it? ' 

(Miss MERRILL and Miss MITCHELL giggle 
hysterically, as does NORAH, who has stolen into 
the room.) 

Old Banks. (Turning back his cuffs, and seiz- 
ing acane.) It is a mess, and here’s the stick 
to stir it with. 


(As he advances, the colonel breaks from his | 


fair custodians, who scream in concert, and beats 
a hasty rereat, stumbling over a chuir as he goes. 
B. FRANKLIN clutches his father’s coat-skirts, 
and holds him back by main force.) 

B. Franklin. Calm yourself, sir; this is an 
outrage ; and I hear other guests arriving. 

(Old Banks drops the cane, turns down his 
cuffs, and puffs one long breath.) 

Old Banks. 1’w as cool as a cowcumber. 
After all, there is no fun in whaling such an 
out-and-out coward as that fellow. 

Mrs. Banks. (UChuckling, and taking another 
pinch of snuff.) He ain’t forgot how to run, I 
see. Girls, you ’d better go up stairs and wash 
the tears off your faces. You’ll look blousy, 
if you don’t. A little cold cream and rose- 
water will set you all right again. And you 
can have your ball all the same, yon know— 

Old Banks. (With a grin.) Without the 
MILITARY! 


teed 


THE PARISIAN STUDENT OF 
TO-DAY. 


BY F. H. STAUFFER. 











In costume, the Parisian student of to-day 
has no regular fixed principle ; and it is very 
often the one which the genius of masquerade 
might safely adopt, both for its originality and 
singular effect. It partakes in part of the age 
when the pilgrimage of Denon to Egypt oc- 
curred—that march of privation conceived and 
earried out by a man bred in French Courts 


and reared in the luxury of polished society, | 


and which remains a splendid epitome of the 
force and elasticity of the genuine French tem- 
perament, and in part of the diseased conceits 
of the fashionable tailors of the Palais Royal. 

His pantaloons are figured with gigantic 
squares, and when spread out would make an 
appropriate checker-board for a pair of hereu- 
lean anthropophagi. These are varied at 
times by others representing the lava of Mt. 
Vesuvius running riot down one leg, and the 
Geyser Springs bursting from leading-strings 
up the other. These pantaloons are prodigal | 
in width—so much so that the lemonade ven- 
der, as he passes along with his tinkling bell 





student, ‘Quel luce de jupe!’’ (What a luxury 
of petticoat !’’) 

His waistcoat is flashy ; his coat often thread- 
bare, yet neat and well fitted, perhaps from 
contrast; and his cravat loosely tied in pre- 
ponderant loops. His head is either surmeunted 
by a cornette (cap) and tassel, or a jaunty, im- 
possible-to-be-worn-out Kossuth hat, which, a 
French author says, “has such a devil-may- 
care sort of a look that a student must long 
since have imagined it in his dreams, and had 


no time to realize it.’ 


In disposition the student generally is pecu- 
liar. A sort of restless benevolence, always 
anxious to relieve or save, to alleviate or im- 
prove, is extremely obvious in his conversa- 
tion. He speaks with great rapidity, as if his 
thoughts came too fast for utterance; and 
there is a freshness, a simplicity in his man- 
ner, that mingles the eager curiosity of the 
recluse with the profound ae of the 
philosopher. 

He has the happiness of never secnting for a 
moment uneasy, and you might as well punch 
at a wreath of smoke with a foil as attempt to 
interest him in a serious controversy. ‘He 
will answer your arguments with a pun,”’ your 
serious reasoning with a laugh, your exhibition 
of anger with a comic gesture like the prelude 
to a clown’s abortive attempt at an acrobatic 
feat. He will set ridiculously up on end your 


| most exquisitely-rounded sentences, and drive 








pell-mell at your‘grammar. “The topmost 
bubble of his heart always sparkles.”” His 
gayety is not a wild exuberance, but a sort of 
moral energy, a prompt though perhaps not a 
profound sensibility, which gives vivacity to 
his manner, animation to his countenance, 
and force and gracefulness to his gesticula- 
tions. 

This happy facility of character is purely 
constitutional ; and while it operates favorably 
upon all the ills of life, while it quickly ab- 
sorbs the tear and dissipates the sigh, it neither 
interferes with the duties nor the affections of 
existence. This light, volatile tone of charac- 
ter ; this nonchalance to the how and when of 
life, which is the first axiom in a Frenchman’s 
philosophy; this incapacity for durable im- 
pressions of sorrow, this sensibility to benevo- 
lence, may, after all, be the secret sought by 
philosophers. 

He has a fulness of mind, a copiousness and 
fluency of conversation that is never driven by 
its own barrenness to the discussion of sub- 
jects of a personal or private character.. His 
motions, gestures, remarks, air, and all, are 
rather involuntary than calculated. 

He is an ardent volunteer, not the con- 
strained conscript of learning and science. 
Undebased by patronage, unassisted by pre- 
| scribing and scanty liberality, he forms a glo- 
rious contrast to the student of older times, 


and velvet-colored barrel, often cries after the | who paid for his support by the immolation of 
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his genius, the prostitution of his talents, the 
loss of his time and his liberty. 

There is, too, a great contrast between the 
L’Ecole de Droit. L’Ecole de Médecine, and 
the other public schools that throw their tall 
shadows upon the waters of the Seine, and the 
grass-grown courts of Sorbonne, with its dark 
buildings and dilapidated chapel, where genius 
so often bore its own heavy cross to martyr- 
dom, and of which a learned doctor once re- 
marked, “ Here is a hall where they disputed 
for four hundred years,” provoking from Ca- 
sanbon the well-known and forcible retort 
lurking in an interrogatory, ‘“‘ Hh, bien, qu’ est-ce 
qu'on y @ décide?’’ (Well, and what have they 
decided ?) 

How, from their love of smoking, of com- 
fits and delicious viands—for their motto is, 
“Un veritable gourmand ne se fait jamais at- 
tendre’’ (a true epicure never suffers himself 
to be waited for); from their almost incessant 
strolling in the Faubourg St. Germain; their 
love of gayety and variety ; their attending the 
Odéon and the Theatre Frangais, where they 
can be classically critical, if so disposed, or 
alive to the ridiculous, or enthusiastic in their 
applause; from their association with the 
pretty grisettes, with down-east eyes and neat 
attire, who are neither awkward nor incongru- 
ous, neither imitative nor conventional, who, 
if they do not dance very well, dance with all 
their heart, and whose code of morality is not 
the same as that of the educated social world— 
how they can, we say, from or under these 
circumstances, assisted by the gross baronets 
(professors), who are as frivolous as them- 
selves, take degrees, become capable of filling 
high and reliable stations in life, and threw to 
the world such brilliant metaphors, such fanci- 
ful similes, such sublime allusions, such generic 
features of genius which in Shakspeare are so 
abundant and occasionally in Dryden so rich— 
is a problem that can searcely be solved. 

“The students are the revolutionary politi- 
cians of Paris ; they are one of the most terri- 
ble corps d’armée of a revolution.’”” Gathered 
from every province, brave and fearless, fond 
of fighting, the latter of which is an instinct 
with a Frenchman, and the student in particu- 
lar, and toujours grand partisan de ce qui existe 
(always a great partisan of what exists at the 
moment), and a host by themselves, they are 
objects as a body of respect and solicitude, and 
held in profound admiration by the working 
classes. 

When the students des écoles cross the 
Seine and lead the mob, then come the days of 
barricades, fighting, and convulsions. When 
the measure of political abuse was filled to 
overflowing ; when not a ray of freedom was 
left for the people, nor a shadow of represen- 
tation in the halls of justice; when venality 
stalked forth in the stole of sanctity, and 
simuny held an open market; when civil dis- 
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sension and warfare burst from its leashes— 
the students crossed the Seine, and a living 
tide of souls flowed toward and dammed up 
around where their sabres flashed, and the 
progress and result were only in proportion to 
the origin and cause. 

Now the Bastile trembled and fell, and en- 
tombed spectres came forth to drink in the 
sunshine again ere they died. Now the head 
of Marie Antvinette, ‘‘for a glance from whose 
clear blue eye, and a smile from whose haughty 


| lip, many would have lain down their lives,” 

rolled from the scaffold. Anon the flash of 
‘reform pierced the gloom of dungeons and 
| brightened the mansions of living sepulture. 





Philosophy gloried in its career ; religion, with 
beating heart, watched its ebb and flow; the 
darkness of prejudice faded before its blaze ; 
and the frightful edifice of despotism sank to— 
rise again | 
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LOVE, THE NIGHT IS COMING FAST. 





BY AIDYL. 





Lovm, the night is coming fast ; 
But a darker, drearier night 

Cometh o’er my soul at last, 
Not one star or ray of light— 

Love, the night is coming fast. 


Love, the shadows deeper grow, 
But there cometh from our pasi 

Tender dreams of long ago— 
Tender dreams too sweet to last; 
Now the night is coming fast. 


Give me, love, your hand to hold, 
For I cannot see your face ; 

Whisper names you used of old— 
Ah, the night comes o’er apace ; 
Farewell, love, my life’s sweet grace. 


——__—____.g60g——__—_ 


REMEMBRANCE. 
(From the German of FREDERICK MATTHISSON. ) 





BY THOMAS G. GENTRY. 





I THInk of thee 

When through the groves 
The nightingales 

Pour forth their loves. 
When thinkest thou of me? 


I think of thee 
By shady spring, 
When evening lights 
Are gathering. 
Where thinkest thou of me? 


I think of thee 

With longing fears, 
With anguish sweet 

And burning tears. 
How thinkest thou of me? 


Oh, thirk of me 
Till we shall meet 
Beyond the stars! 
Where roam my feet, 
I'll only think of thee. 
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WORK DEPARTMENT. 


HOME NEEDLE-WORK. 
(Concluded from last month.) 
BODY-LINEN.—NECK. 

Fie. 4. General Rule. — Whatever the form 
chosen for the neck, whether square or oval, 
the front is cut deeper than the back. This 
understood, the manner of proceeding is first 


by cutting one-half of the neck snipping with 
the scissors the centre of the front breadth a 


of the chemise at the depth arranged for the | 


slope, and then cutting on one side only toa 
certain distance to the edge 5, which reserves 
about three inches and a half for the shoulder- 
strap or uncut piece. Cut straight on toc, and 
down towards the back, d, to the intended 


One half is sewn on the article in the slit made 
to receive it, and the other half is turned over 
the back and sewn over the stitches. Fig. 5, the 
neck, is folded down to be hemmed to the depth 
of an inch ; a hem thus made would have some 
gathers, and would not set well at the corners. 

To avoid this little inconvenience, four little 
gussets ought to be cut and fixed in the four 
| corners of the neck, where the hem ought to 

be snipped to receive them. They must be 

made of the same depth as the hem. There 
should be two gussets at the back and two at 
the front. It is to be observed that by the aid 
of these gussets the neck can be made either 
round or square, according to whether the top 
of the gusset is turned towards the top or the 





Fig. 4. 




















@ 
depth of the slope, then cutting through the 
back width to the centre. The part which has 
now been cut out from the neck, and which 
forms the first half, ought to be pinned on to 
the other side in order that the second half 
may be cut exactly like the first. The part 
that has been cut away will serve for gussets, 
etc. These gussets, large or small according 
to their destination, are simply square pieces 
of material folded into a double triangle. 
Their form may, on occasion, be slightly al- 
tered, whether by cutting off the top of one of 
the corners or rounding off the square, ete 





bottom of the places made to receive it. In 
the former the neck becomes square, in the 
latter round. The hem made, it will serve as 
arunning. For this two holes must be pierced 
in the centre to passa string through. Wehave 


| of finishing the top as many persons still prac- 
tise it, and we shall afterwards revert to other 
and prettier methods. 


CUT OF THE SLEEVES FOR NIGHT-DRESSES 
AND SHIRTS. 


A sleeve is not to be made by sewing upa 





described this simple and almost primitive mode ‘ 
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piece of calico at the sides, longer or shorter, 
as the case may be, and intended merely to 
cover the arm. As it is to be larger at the 
shoulder than at the wrist, it is necessary that 
the make of the sleeves be in accordance. 
General Rule.—The length of the sleeve on 
the outer side of the arm ought to be more by 
some inches than that on the inner part, which 
ought to be sloped. 
cutting sleeves. 
was always added to the top of the sleeve, in 
order to enlarge it. As this fashion is not 
totally abandoned, it is as well to explain it. 
The material intended for the sleeves is cut 
into two halves equal in breadth; each piece 
will form a sleeve after adding a gusset, a, 
which (taken from the cutting of the neck) 
will be smaller or larger, according to the size 
required, for the sleeve to fit into the armhole. 
This old-fashioned plan is replaced by a pat- 


Fig. 5. 
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There are many ways for | 
(Fig. 6.) Formerly a gusset | 








folded, as shown in Fig. 8. The fold is now 
the cross, and passes through the centre of 
the selvage. The respective ends of the fold 
are shown at g 0. This proceeding arranges 
the width of the wrists. It is therefore to be 
understood that it is through the fold shown at 
the letters g b that the sleeve is to be cut. 

By noticing the letters a dc d on Fig. 7, and 
referring to the same letters on Fig. 8, it will 
be seen that the intersection or gore is placed 
exactly where it ought to be. 


MAKING A SLEEVE FOR A CHEMISE. 


The gore is sewn to the edge to which it has 
been tacked, then the sleeve is run and felled 
ina neat hem. The shape is given to the top 
of the sleeve by rounding the part a, and by 
sloping the under-part 4, which is near to the 
seam. The wrist is hemmed or stitched to the 
depth of nearly aninch. After having shaped 
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tern at once prettier and more suitable to the 
arm, allowing the sleeves to be cut from the 
material reserved for them without resorting 
to the aid of further calico for the gusset. 
This is obtained by cutting a pair of sleeves so 
as to add to the top of one sleeve what has 
been taken from the other. This plan is fol- 
lowed for sleeves of a certain length in che- 
mises, and for all shirt-sleeves. 

Fig. 7. The stuff for the sleeves is so folded 
that the two selvages meet, not at the side, but 
in the centre of the material at the line e f, 
which thus divides two straight sleeves. Care 
must be taken not to separate them ; it is best 
carefully to tack the selvages together. 

Fig. 8. Thus prepared, the cloth is again 





the armholes, the sleeves are fixed in by run- 
ning and felling. Care must be taken that the 
armhole is not larger than the sleeve; it is 
better that the sleeve should be the fuller of 
the two. 


DIFFERENT PATTERNS OF CHEMISE. 


The only differences that can exist in che- 
mises are to be found in the sleeves and neck. 

Thus, the neck, instead of being finished 
with a simple hem, can be made with a little 
band ; the top of the chemise can be gathered 
at the back and front, leaving the part for the 
shoulders quite plain. For this it is necessary 
that the body of the chemise should be larger 
than the exact size round the shoulders, to 
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allow for the gathers being made. These are 
drawn together, leaving the piece quite plain 
on the shoulders, and thus made to fit comfort- 
ably. The neck-band must be made of a strip 
of double calico from one to three inches wide, 
or it ean be much wider and of a totally differ- 
ent form. This, however wide or narrow, is 
Jaid upon the neck in the front of the chemise, 
to be hemmed upon the gathers and stitched 
upon the shoulders; the reverse side of the 


Fig. 6. 











band is hemmed entirely round. the top of the 

chemise. With these neck-pieces there is gen- 

erally a slit made in the front of the chemise 

to the depth of some inches. Ordinarily these 

slits have simply a narrow hem, but frequently 
Fig. 8. 


4 


@ 
a false hem is placed on the reverse side and 
stitched. This stitching is made sometimes to 
resemble a hem about three-quarters of an inch 
in breadth, and which passes over to the other 
Y 


Fig. 9. 
side and is fixei at the bottom of the slit by 
one or two rows of stitching. Sometimes the 
false hem is sewn so as to necessitate a little 


gathering at the bottom of the slit; these gath- 
ers are then concealed by a small gusset. 








CHEMISE WITH SHOULDER-STRAPS. 
For this fashion the chemise js slit through 





[.) 


the neck-piece. The back and front widths of 
the chemise are gathered to the distance in- 
tended to receive the shoulder-straps. This is 
a piece of calico folded lengthwise (ail mate- 
rials ought to be folded in the length and not 
in the width) passed across the shoulders. The 
length of the shoulder-straps must be regulated 
according to the required slope of the chemise. 
The depth of the armhole depends solely upon 
the length and width of the shoulder-straps, 


Fig. 7. 
“ 
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which ought to be slightly on the cross at the 
sides. The side a in Fig. 9 is to be placed at 
the armhole, so that the shoulder-piece fits the 
shoulder. The neck-band for this style of 
chemise ought to be placed on the top of the 
gathers and to end at the shoulders. (See 
diagram in June number, p. 539.) 

Sleeves.—The sleeves can be made in different 
styles, whether long or short. 

Puffed Sleeves.—For this style they must be 
increased in their intended breadth to about 
one-third, as, of course, the puffing lessens the 
size; the sleeve, when finished, ought not to 
exceed 4inches. After having sloped the top 
and the bottom of the sleeves, the two ends 
are gathered, the top of the gathe sleeve 
being fixed into the armhole, and the gathers 
at the bottom are put into a band. 

Short Urossed Sleeves.—These sleeves are cut 
in a form resembling a fichu; the point is 
placed, according to fancy, above or below the 
arm, and the two ends cross each other. 

Buttoned Sleeve.—This sleeve, cut in the same 
manner as that described above, is furnished 
with a button and buttonhole, and fastens near 
the shoulder-strap. , This style is useful for 
full dress. 

Trimmings.—The trimming is always placed 
on the sleeves and neck of a chemise; these 
ean be trimmed with lace, crochet, or embroid- 
ery, or Valenciennes lace. A very pretty style 
is that which consists in embroidering the slope 
of the neck instead of putting a band or neck- 
piece. 

If desired, the part in front of the neck could 
be ent out in any form—for example, in a fan 
shape, and placing in the hollow thus made a 
species of breast-plate, which could be made 
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of embroidered linen or a mass of lace arranged 
or crossed in almost any manner. In fact, no 
rule except a feeling of good taste can be given 
for trimming. 
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CARRIAGE BLANKET OR APRON 
(CROCHET). 
(See Engravings, Page 28.) 

THE original, from which our engraving is 
taken, was crocheted in small squares, in each 
of which a diamond was worked after the en- 
graving Fig. 26. These squares were framed 
with stripes, after the engraving Fig. 27, which 
formed a lattice work over the blanket. The 
whole was lined with silk, a handsome fringe 
added on three sides; on the side without 
fringe, two buttonholes were made to hook 
over the chair. Materials, white and blue 





with blue, then 2 with white, 10 with blue, 2 
with white, pass the white wool on at the back 
as you work the 10 blue, then 2 more white, 
leave the white wool and work the rest with 
blue, work back the 12 blue, 2 white, 10 blue, 
2 white, and 12 blue as before ; leave the white 
wool where it stands at the last two stitches. 
6th row. 12 blue, 2 white, 10 blue, 2 white, 12 
blue; return as before. 7th. 12 blue, 4 white, 
6 blue, 4 white, 12 blue. 8th. Like the 7th. 
9th and 10th. 12 blue, 6 white, 2 blue, 6 white, 
12 blue. 10th and 11th. 12 blue, 14 white, 12 
blue. 12th and 13th. 2 blue, 34 white, 2 blue. 
14th and 15th. 4 blue, 30 white, 4 blue. 162 
and 17th. 6 blue, 26 white, 6 blue. 19th and 
20th. 8 blue, 22 white, 8 blue. 21st and 22d. 
6 blue, 26 white, 6 blue. 23d and 24th. 4 blue, 
30 white, 4 blue. 25th and 26th. 2 blue, 34 
white, 2 blue. 27th and 28th. 12 blue, 14 white, 
12blue. 29th and 30th. 12 blue, 6 white, 2 blue, 








Canvas Bag for Garden Tools. See page 78. 
wool, two shades of the latter; black, gold, | 


royal silk (coarse); same shade of light blue 


| 


as the wool in fine royal silk; a fine bone | 


hook. The squares, of which you require 25, 
and which the engraving, Fig. 26, gives you in 
full, are crocheted in crochet tricotee. The 
ground is blue. 
ground, in white wool, black and gold silk edge 
the star, the centre of which is worked over in 
fine blue royal silk. With the light-blue wool 
make a chain of 39, on this work 38 blue 
stitches, work 4 rows plain. In the 5th row 
you join the white wool. First work 12 stitches 


The star, crocheted with the ; 


6 white, 12 blue. 31st and 32d. 12 blue, 4 white, 
6 blue, 4 white, 12 blue. 33d and 34th. 12 blue, 
2 white, 10 blue, 2 white, 12 blue ; now 4 rows 


| of blue and fasten off. By the illustration 





work a double cross stitch of gold over the 2 
outside white stitches of the star, inside this a 
double cross stitch of black silk, also on the 5 
centre stitches, then on the remaining white 
stitches work a single cross stitch in light-lue 
silk, one on each stitch, then on all sides of the 
squares work a round of dc in gold silk. The 
stripe, Fig. 27, is worked with the dark-blue 
wool. Make ié 14 stitches wide for the long 
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stripes, but before working these work the 
short pieces for the top and bottom of the 
squares; these are worked 38 stitches wide, 
and 14 rows of crochet ; then crochet each edge 
with gold silk in de, using the royal or impe- 
rial silk, and embroider the stripes in double 
cross stitch in gold silk; they are then cro- 
chei.d together with de and with the gold silk, 
or, if preferred, arow of blue. A fringe isadded. 


For an effective one take 4 balls of white wool, | 


tie the fringe to the first hook on the left-hand 
side of the frame, of course not using the end 
one, pass the wool to the corresponding hook 
on the opposite side, bring the wool round that 
hook and across the frame, round the first one 
again, then pass to the top on the left-hand side 
of the hook, and pass to the seeond hook, wind 
twice round this and the corresponding hook 
below, fill the frame in this manner, secure the 
wool, but do not cut it. 
blue wool do the cross bars. Join the wool 
together, and fasten to the third end hook on 
the left-hand side, draw straight across the 
frame and fasten to the corresponding hook on 
the right side or end of frame. Take four 
more lengths of wool, and tie to the third hook 
at the end, taen to the hook opposite it. Tie 
another four threads on the next hook. These 
cross threads may always be first measured by 
the length required of the fringe and cut, of 
course leaving a little allowance for drawing. 
With a curved needle knet these three cross- 
bars regularly to the white wool underneath, 
using blue silk, and be careful to do it neatly, 
keeping the silk at the top. Do the three rows 
in this manner,. Then remove this fringe, and 
fill the frame again, continuing on the same 
threads left at the right side of the frame. 
The long white loops may be cut or left whole. 


>> 





CANVAS BAG FOR GARDEN TOOLS. 


Turis bag will be found useful for amateurs 
as well as for professional gardeners. It is 
made of strong sailcloth, and the centre square 
stiffened by a piece of ecard-board. To this 
part elastic bands are fixed, to hold the desir- 
able tools in position.. The first row of pockets 
contains different kinds of labels; the com- 
partments of the oblong lower pocket may be 
used for gathering seeds. Two leather straps 
hold the poles together on the back. A fold- 
ing pocket may be attached to the reverse side 
of the centre square, and kept shut by two 
straps, as indicated in the illustration. 


eo 


WORK-BAG (JAVA CANVAS). 


A strip of leather-colored Java canvas, cut 
round at one end, is embroidered in feather 
stitch with red, green, and brown filoselle, and 
lined with sky-blue satin. The stripe is then 


With 4 balls of light- | 


| rolled up to the required diameter, and the 
| sides, of sky-blue satin, put in. A border of 


| silver canvas, embroidered with leather-colored 
filoselle, is then sewn on, and ultimately the 





| joins are covered with a ruche made of sky- 

blue silk ribbon ; and blue silk cord, with tas- 
| sels, forms the handle, and a button and loop 
close the bag. 


BAND FOR LETTERS. 


THE materials required are perforated card- 
board, sewing silk, and ribbon. Cut one piece 
of card-board eleven inches long and two inches 
wide, and two smaller pieces four inches in 
length and two in width. The embroidery is 
worked in silk; on the larger piece, a wreath 
of flowers and the date of the year; on the 





smaller, only a borderand initials. The smaller 
pieces are sewn together at the top and bottom. 
Sew the ribbon, which should be of the same 
shade as the silk, and measure twenty-five 
inches long and two inches wide, to the back 
| of the larger piece of card-board, and pass the 
| ends between the two smaller pieces, so that 
' the band may be tightened round letters. 
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Leceipts, Ete. 


DESSERT DISHES. 

THE tazza, or dish with stem, is now the favorite 
shape for dessert-gishes. The fruit can be arranged 
and shown to better advantage on these tall, high 
dishes, than on the short, flat ones. All the dishes 
are now usually placed down the centre of the table, 
dried and fresh fruit alternately, the former being 
arranged on small round or oval glass plates, and 
the latter on the dishes with stems. The fruit should 
always be gathered on the same day that it is re- 
quired for table, and should be tastefully arranged 
on the dishes, with leaves between and around it. 
By purchasing fruits that are in season, a dessert 
can be supplied at a very moderate cost. These, 
with a few fancy biscuits, crystallized fruit, bon- 
bons, etc., are sufficient for an ordinary dessert. 
When fresh fruit cannot be obtained, dried and for- 
eign fruits, compdtes, baked pears, stewed pippins, 
ete. etc., must supply its place, with the addition of 
preserves, bon-bons, cakes, biscuits, ete. A few 
vases of fresh flowers, tastefully arranged, add very 
much to the appearance of the dessert; and when 
these are not obtainable, a few paper ones, mixed 
with green leaves, answer very well as a substitute. 
In decorating a table, whether for luncheon, dessert, 
or supper, a vase or two of flowers should never be 
forgotten, as they add so much to the elegance of 
the tout ensemble. In summer and autumn, ladies 
residing in the country can always manage to have 
a few freshly-gathered flowers on their tables, and 
should never be without this inexpensive luxury. 
Ices for dessert are usually moulded; when this is 
not the case, they are handed around in glasses, 
with wafers to accompany them. Preserved ginger 
is frequently handed around after ices, to prepare 
the palate for the delicious dessert wines. A basin 
or glass of finely-pounded lump sugar must never be 
omitted at a dessert, as also a glass jug of fresh cold 
water (iced, if possible), and two goblets by its side. 
Grape scissors, a melon-knife and fork, and nut- 
crackers, should always be put on table, if there are 
dishes of fruit requiring them. The French often 
serve plain or grated cheese with a dessert of fresh 
or dried fruits. At some tables finger-glasses are 
placed at the right of each person, nearly haif filled 
with cold spring water, and in winter with tepid 
water. These precede the dessert. At other tables 
a glass or vase is simply handed around, filled with 
perfumed water, into which each guest dips the cor- 
ner of his napkin, and, when needful, refreshes his 
lips and the tips of his fingers. After the dishes are 
placed, and every one is provided with plates, 
glasses, spoons, etc., the wine should be put at each 
end of the table, cooled or otherwise, according to 
the season. If the party be small, the wine may be 
placed only at the top of the table, near the host. 





RULES OF HEALTH. 

Dr. VAN OVEN points out the good that may be 
accomplished by a proper regimen faithfully fol- 
lowed. This consists in certain general rules, which 
we give in his own words:— 

“1. Do not take food except when the appetite de- 
mands it; that is, do not recruit the system but 
when the system has become exhausted. 

Let the quantity of restorative nourishment 
be proportioned to the degree of exhaustion which 
previous labers have induced. 

“3. Seleet such food and drink as your own ex- 
perience and the general usages of society point out 
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as best suited to your habits, and easiest of diges. 
tion. 

“4. Let the food and drink be varied and mixed; 
and when in health, do not torment yourself by too 
close an attention to any dietetic rules. ; 

“5. Take vegetable infusions, as tea, coffee, an 
fermented liquors, in moderation ; but avoid distilled 
spirits altogether, except under the guidance of the 
physician. 

“6. Avoid active exertion or study immediately 
after taking food. 

“7. Let prudence govern the passions.” 

To which may be added, that it is essential to the 
health and strength of all persons to have from six 
to eight hours of sound sleep. A steady observance 
of these simple laws will assure the highest health it 
is possible to attain. 


MISCELLANEOUS COOKING. 

Boiled, Asparagus.—To each half gallon of water 
allow one heaped tablespoonful of salt; asparagus. 
Asparagus should be dressed as soon as possible 
after it is cut, although it may be kept for a day or 
two by putting the stalks into cold water; yet, to be 
good, like every other vegetable, it cannot be cooked 
too fresh. Scrape the white part of the stems, begin- 
ning from the head, and throw them into cold 
water; then tie them into bundles of about twenty 
each, keeping the heads all one way, and cut the 
stalks evenly, that they may all be the same length: 
put them into boiling water, with salt in the above 
proportion; keep them boiling quickly until tender, 
with the saucepan uncovered. When the asparagus 
is done, dish it upon toast, which should be dipped 
in the water it was cooked in, and leave the white 
ends outward each way, with the points meeting in 
the middle. Serve with a tureen of melted butter. 

Barley Soup.—Two pounds of shin of beef, quarter 
of a pound of pearl barley, a large bunch of parsley, 
four onions, six potatoes, salt and pepper, four 
quarts of water. Put in all the ingredients, and 
simmer gently for three hours. 

Stewed Brisket of Beef.—Seven pounds of the 
brisket of beef, vinegar and salt, six carrots, six tur- 
nips, six small onions, one blade of pounded mace, 
two whole allspice pounded, thickening of butter 
and flour, two tablespoonfuls of ketchup; stock, or 
water. About an hour before dressing it, rub the 
meat over with vinegar and salt; put it into a stew- 
pan, with sufficient stock to cover it (when this is 
not at hand, water may be substituted for it), and 
be particular that the stewpan is not much larger 
than the meat. Skim well, and when it has simmered 
very gently for one hour, put in the vegetables, and 
continue simmering till the meat is perfectly tender. 
Draw out the bones, dish the meat, and garnish 
either with tufts of cauliflower or braised cabbage 
cut in quarters. Thicken as much gravy asrequired, 
with a little butter and flour; add spices and ketchup 
in the above propoftion, give one boil, pour some 
of it over the meat, and the remainder send in a 
tureen. 

Boiled Cauliflowers.—To each half gallon of water, 
allow one heaped tablespoonful of salt. Choose 
caulifiowers that are close and white: trim off the 
decayed outside leaves, and cut the stock off flat at 
the bottom. Open the flower a little in places to re- 
move the insects, which are generally found about 
the stalk, and let the cauliflowers lie in salt and 
water for an hour previous to dressing them, with 
their heads downwards; this will effectually draw 
out all the vermin. Then put them into fast-boiling 
water, with the addition of salt in the above propor- 
tion, and let them boil briskly over a good fire, 
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keeping the saucepan uncovered, and the water 
well skimmed. When the cauliflowers are tender, 
take them up with a slice; let them drain, and, if 
large enough, place them upright in the dish. Serve 
with plain melted butter, a little of which may be 
poured over the flower. 

To Dress Beef Kidney.—One kidney, clarified but- 
ter, pepper and salt to taste, a small quantity of 
highly-seasoned gravy, one tablespoonful of lemon- 
juice, quarter of a teaspoonful of powdered sugar. 
Cut the kidneys into neat slices, put them into warm 
water to soak for two hours, and change the water 
two or three times; then lay them on a clean cloth 
to dry the water from them, place them in a frying- 
pan with some clarified butter, and fry them of a 
nice brown; season each side with pepper and salt, 
put them around the dish, with the gravy in the 
middle. Before pouring the gravy in the dish, add 
the lemon-juice and sugar. 


To Dress @ Bullock’s Heart.—One heart, stuffing 
of veal forcemeat. Put the heart into warm water 
to soak for two hours; then wipe it well with a cloth, 
and, after cutting off the lobes, stuff the inside with 
a highly-seasoned forcemeat; fasten it in, by means 
of a needle and coarse thread; tie the heart up in 
paper, and set it before a good fire, being very par- 
ticular to keep it well basted, or it will eat dry, there 
being very little of its own fat. Two or three min- 
utes before dishing, remove the paper, baste well, 
and serve with good gravy and red currant jelly or 
melted butter. If the heart is very large, it will re- 
quire two hours, and, covered with a caul, may be 
baked as well as roasted. 

To Pot Cold Fish.—Almost every kind of cold fish 
may be made available in this way, but those fish 
which are the firmest and most free from bones are 
the best adapted to the purpose. Any parts may be 
used that are free from bones, and the pickings 
about the head and fins of a ling or codfish, the skin 
and sound chopped up small, all come in most ad- 
vantageously fer this purpose. This mode is as sim- 
ple and easy as it is economical and useful. All you 
have to do is to pull the solid parts of the fish to 
pieces with a fork, and to pick out the other parts by 
the same means; mix up the whole in a basin witha 
little butter (melted), seasoning with Cayenne, com- 
mon pepper, salt, and a little bruised mace, and, 
placing the mixture in pots, pour clarified butter 
over it. A few minutes are often sufficient to com- 
plete the whole process, if made from fish that has 
been either previously stewed or curried ; the gravy 
that is left should be mixed up with the fish, which 
will serve still further to enhance the richness of the 
flavor. When prepared in this way, with a little 
parsley strewed over the top, it presents a tempting 
appearance either at a breakfast or a supper table, 
and is also admirably adapted for luncheon or a 
picnic. 

Veal Cutlets.—The Germans are very fond of veal 
cutlets dressed as follows: Remove every bit of skin, 
sinew, or vein from the veal, and chop it very finely, 
with salt, pepper, and a very little parsley. The 
minee should now be made into the shape of cutlets, 
and if you have the proper bones the effect will be 
so much the better. The cutlets must now be egged 
and bread-crumbed twice, fried in boiling butter, 
and served with sorrel, spinach, green peas, aspara- 
gus, or tomatoes. For the egg and bread-crumbing 
process, the Germans much prefer pounded biscuit 
to bread-crums. It is certainly preferable for this 
dish, as it “ binds” the cutlets better. 


Mushroom Sauce.—For one quart. Procure fresh 
mushrooms and wash them thoroughly free from all 
grit. Have ready boiling in a small stewpan a quar- 





ter of a pint of water, the juice of one lemon, and a 
small piece of butter; pee) the mushrooms thinly, 
and throw in each one as peeled; boil ten minutes. 
Take out the mushrooms, skim the butter from the 
liquor, boil down to one half the quantity, add suffi- 
cient brown sauce, throw in the mushrooms, boil for 
two minutes, and serve. 

Mutton Broth.—Take the scrag end of neck of 
mutton, with any bones there may be in the larder ; 
put into the pot with it turnips, carrots, onions, and 
parsley, and flour or suet dumplings the size of 
forcemeat balls, rice or pearl barley; let it sirmmer 
all day, and it will be ready for use the next day; 
pepper and salt to taste. 

Hashed Mution.—Fry an onion, chopped smail, 
with some butter till it is browned, add a tablespoon- 
ful of flour, and one and a half or two gills of stock 
with a few cloves, some whole pepper, salt to taste, 
a teaspoonful of walnut catsup, half that quantity of 
Worcester sauce, and a tablespoonful of tomato 
sauce; stir the whole together, let it boil once or 
twice, and strain it intoasaucepan. When cold, lay 
the pieces of mutton in it with this sauce, and place 
the saucepan by the side of the fire, so that the con- 
tents are very gradually heated ; shake the saucepan 
occasionally, but never let the hash boil. Serve with 
sippets of bread fried in butter. 





CAKES, PUDDINGS, ETC. 

Small Lemon Cakes.—Break up a pound of fine 
loaf-sugar, and on some of the lumps rub off all the 
yellow rind of four lemons. Then powder all the 
sugar. Beat to a stiff froth the whites of three eggs. 
Mix the sugar gradually, a teaspoonful at a time, 
with the beaten white of egg, so as to make a paste, 
stirring it very hard. Spread some white paper (cut 
exactly to fit) on the bottom of a square, shallow 
baking pan. Place equal portions of the paste at 
regular distances on this paper, making them into 
round heaps, and smoothing their surfaces with the 
back of a spoon or a broad-bladed knife, dipped fre- 
quently in cold water. Put the cakes into a mode- 
rate oven and bake them a light brown. When cool 
take them off the paper. You may make orange 
cakes in this manner. 

Strawberry cakes may be made as above, mixing 
the juice of ripe strawberries with the sugar. Rasp- 
berry cakes also. 

Fine Honey Cakes.—-Mix a quart of strained honey 
with half a pound of powdered white sugar, and half 
a pound of fresh butter, and the juice of two oranges 
or lemons. Warm these ingredients slightly, just 
enough to soften the butter. Then stir the mixture 
very hard, adding a grated nutmeg. Mix in, gradu- 
ally, two pounds or less of sifted flour. Make it into 
a dough, just stiff enough to roll out easily. Beat it 
well all over with a rolling-pin. Then roll it out into 
aiarge sheet, half an inch thick; cut it into round 
cakes with the top of a tumbler, dipped frequently in 
flour, lay them in shallow tin pans, slightly buttered, 
and bake them well. 

Light Seed Cake.—Sift into a pan a pound and a 
half of flour; cut up in it a pound of fresh butter, and 
rub it well into the flour with your hands. Mix in six 
tablespoonfuls of strong, fresh yeast ; add gradually 
as much warm milk as will make it a soft dough, and 
knead it well. Cover it with a double cloth and set 
it in a warm place to rise. When quite light, and 
cracked all over the surface, mix in, alternately, a 
quarter of a pound of powdered white sugar, and a 
quarter of a pound of caraway seeds, a little of each 
atatime. Knead the dough well a second time, add- 
ing a small teaspoonful of soda dissolved in a very 
little warm water. Cover it and set it to rise again. 
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It will probably require now but half anhour. Trans- | as to make well-formed fritters. Fry them a light 


fer ittoacircular tin pan, slightly buttered, and bake 
it in a loaf. It is best when eaten fresh, but not 
warm. It may be baked in a square pan, and cut 
into square pieces when cool. 

Wonders.—Cut up half a pound of fresh butter into 
a pound of sifted flour, and rub them well together 
with your hands. Mix in three-quarters of a pound 
of white sugar, and a large teaspoonful of cinnamon. 
Add a glass of good white wine, and a glass of ruse- 
water. Beat six eggs very light, and mix them gradu- 


brown, and take them up with a perforated skim- 


| mer, so as to drain them from the lard. Lay them 


on a hot dish, and send them immediately to table. 


| Serve up with them, in a boat, a sauce made in the 
proportion of two glasses of white wine, the juice of 


| a glass of rose-water. 


ally with the above ingredients, so as to forma dough. | 


If you find the dough too soft, add by degrees a little 
more flour. Roll out the dough into a thick sheet, 
and cut it into long slips with a jagging-iron. 
form each strip into the figure 8. Have ready over 
the fire a pot of boiling lard. Throw the cakes into 
it, a few at a time, and let them cook till they are 
well browned all over. Then take them out, with a 
perforated skimmer, draining back into the pot the 
lard that is about them. As you take them out lay 
them on a flat dish, the bottom of which is strewed 
with powdered sugar. They will keep a week, but 
like most other cakes are best the day they are 
baked. 

Gingerbread.—Stir together till quite light, a quar- 
ter of a pound of fresh butter, and a quarter of a 
pound of brown sugar. Then mixin half a pint of 
West India molasses. Sift rather less than a pint 
and a half of flour. Beat four eggs till very light, 
and stir them gradually into the mixture, alternately 
with the sifted flour. Add a heaping tablespoonful 
of ginger, and a teaspoonful of powdered cinnamon. 
Stir all well. Dissolve a level teaspoonful of soda or 
pearlash in as much warm water as will melt it; then 
stir it in at the last. Put the mixture into a buttered 
tin pan, either square or round, set it immediately 
into the oven, which must be brisk but not too hot; 
and bake it well. When you think it done, probe it 
to the bottom with a knife or a broom-twig, stuck 
down into the centre; and do not take the cake from 
the oven unless the kuife comes out clean and dry. 
It requires long baking. 

Rhubarb Cups.—Take twenty stalks of green rhu- 
barb; cut them, and boil them in a quart of water. 
When it comes to a hard boil, take it from the fire; 
strain off the water; drain the rhubarb as dry as 
possible, and then mash it, and make it very sweet 
with brown sugar. Have ready half a pint of rice, 
that has been boiled in a quart of water, till soft and 
dry. Mix the rhubarb and the rice well together; 


Then | 


| hard. 


two lemons, and a tablespoonful of peach-water, or 
Make the sauce very sweet 
with powdered white sugar, and grate nutmeg into 
it. These fritters may be made with boiled sweet 
potatoes, grated when cold. 

Macaroni Pudding.—Boil a quarter of a pound of 
macaroni in a pint of rick unskimmed milk, with a 
handful of blanched bitter almonds or peach-kernels, 
and two sticks of cinnamon broken into pieces. It 
must boil till the macaroni is soft, and dissolving. 
Then remove the bitter almonds and the cinnamon: 
stir in, while it is hot, a quarter of a pound of fresh 
butter, a quarter of a pound of powdered sugar, and 
half a pint of rich cream. Mix all well, and beat it 
Then beat four eggs till very thick and light, 
and stir them gradually into the mixture after it has 


| cooled. Add a grated nutmeg, and a tablespoonful 


beating them hard. Then mould it into cups slightly | 


buttered, and set them on ice, or in a very cold place. 
Just before dinner, turn them out on a large dish. 
Serve up with them, in a bowl, cream and sugar, into 
which a nutmeg has been grated; or else a sauce 
made of equal portions of fresh butter and powdered 
white sugar, beaten together till very light, and flav- 
ored with powdered cinnamon, or nutmeg, and oil 
of lemon or lemon-juice. 

Washington Fritters.—Boil four large potatoes; 
peel them: and, when cold, grate them as fine as 
possible. Mix well together two large tablespoon- 
fuls of cream, two tablespoonfuls of sweet white 
wine, half a grated nutmeg, two tablespoonfnls of 
powdered sugar, and the juice of a lemon. Beat 
eight eggs very light, omitting the whites of two, 
and then mix them gradually with the cream, 
wine, etc., alternately with the potato, a little at a 
time of each. Beat the whole together at least a 
quarter of an hour after all the ingredients are 
mixed. Have ready, in a frying-pan over the fire, a 
large quantity of boiling lard: and when the bub- 
bling has subsided, put in spoonfuls of the batter, so 
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| then wash in clean water. 


of brandy. Butter a deep dish; put in the mixture; 
set it directly into the oven, and bake it. Vermicelli 
pudding may be made as above. Also a ground rice 
pudding. 


CONTRIBUTED. 


Cushaw, or Potato Pumpkin.—Peel and cut up the 
cushaw, boil it in a little water until soft, take it up 
and mash it thoroughly, add to it two tablespoonfuls 
of brown sugar and two of buiter, also a little 
ground allspice; stir up well tegether, pour into a 
dish, and bake like a pudding. 

Sweet Potato Pone.—To one grated sweet potato, 
add two large tablespoonfuls of butter, well creamed, 
with three of brown sugar, and one teaspoonful of 
grated nutmeg or ground allspice. Beat light the 
yelks of four eggs, and add to the above; then beat 
the whites and put them in; beat all well together, 
and bake in a well-buttered pan. Excellent, hot or 
cold; keeps for days. 

Pumpkin.—Make a good syrup of brown sugar 
and water, strain it; peel and cut in thin slices some 
pumpkin, put it in the syrup and add grated lemon 
peel and juice, cook until nearly candied. Some 
persons use mace or spices, instead of lemon; some — 
do not season at all. At dinner, eat this hot with 
the meats; at supper, it will be found equally nice 
cold. CREOLE. 

Stains Caused by Mildew.—Mildew is removed in 
several ways from linen. Some dip the article in 
sour buttermilk, lay it in the sun to whiten, and 
Others apply soap and 


| chalk, or soap and starch, adding half as much salt 
| as there is starch, and the juice of a lemon. 


, bake this pudding in puff-paste. 


Linen.—Stains in linen can often be removed by 
rubbing them with soft soap, after which a starch 
paste is put on, and the articles are dried in the sun. 
This process may need to be repeated several times. 
The soap and starch are to be washed off with pure 
cold water. M. R. 


Transparent Pudding.—Warm half a pound of 
fresh butter, but do not allow it to me!t. Mix with it 
half a pound of powdered loaf-sugar, and stir them 
together till they are perfectly light. Add a small 
nutmeg grated, or halfa large one. Beat eight eggs 
as light as possible; and stir them gradually into the 
butter and sugar. Finish with sufficient extract of 
roses to give it a fine flavor. Stir the whole very 
hard: butter a deep dish, put in the mixture, and 
bake it half an hour. Serve it up cold. You may 
8. 
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Editors’ Gable. 


TRIBUTE TO AN AMERICAN MISSION. 


DuRING the past winter the missionaries of the 
“ American Board” in Bulgaria, who had for years 
been laboring with good success for the improve- 
ment of the people, have been untiring in their 
efforts to alleviate the sufferings of the unfortunate 
victims of Turkish inhumanity. Their labors have 
received a warm recognition in England. In the 
February number of the Missionary Herald some 
very interesting extracts are given from a report 
made by Lady Strangford to the Mayor of London 
on the subject of the distress in Bulgaria. Lady 
Strangford had been herself actively engaged in 
relieving this distress, but seems chiefly anxious to 
make known the good deeds of others. At the time 
she wrote she had only met with the Rev. Mr. 
Clarke, of Samokov; but it is mentioned that Mr. 
Bond, of Eski Zagra, had been equally zealous, and 
others had given their assistance. Lady Strangford 
writes :— 

“ Almost the first person whom I saw here was 
the Rev. Mr. Clarke, the American missionary.. He 
alone knows this people, and they almost all know 
him. He speaks and writes Bulgarian; he thinks 
in it; he understands their wants, their ways, their 
thoughts. With untiring devotion he passes from 
village to village, comforting, advising, succoring; 
living on dry bread for weeks and months together, 
climbing steep mountain passes by night as well as 
by day, even in the snow. He has done the work of 
of men in the last three months; and, though nota 
hundredth part of these unfortunate poo’ have 
been relieved, his consoling and encouraging pres- 
ence has been felt by all of them. The Turks speak 
of him with reverence, and even enthusiasm; and 
the little he ever asks of them is done without hesi- 
tation.” “ We stopped at a wretched village, Rad- 
lovo, where Mr. Clarke gave away some blankets. 
It was good to see how the people elung to him, and 
the priest worked with him.” “ After this we rode 
six hours in torrents of rain up the mountain gorge 
to Batak. The place, cleared now of human re- 
mains, is yet a dreadful sight—nothing but heaps of 
blackened, burnt stones. The people are living in 
huts of a few loose boards, !aid together, or in shan- 
ties of straw, through whicli the rain and the winds 
pass freely. Mr. Clarke had got up, at the cogt of 
£250, a wooden building for a refuge and hospital, in 
which we slept, with blankets hung up to keep out 
the rain, which dripped through the unfinished roef, 
and the wind from the unglazed windows.” 

No better comment can be made on this narrative 
than that which we find in the excellent periodical 
frem which these extracts are derived: “ Who will 
not pray that this unselfish devotion of Christians 
may touch the hearts of these Bulgarians and Turks, 
and prepare the way for the acceptance of Him who 
went about doing good? And who will not strive to 
make the Board increasingly efficient and useful, in 
view of the multiform blessings which it is confer- 
ring upon the world?” It is Sut just to add that the 
vast amount of good which missionaries of various 
denominations are accomplishing in many parts of 
the world is now beginning to be acknowledged by 
the most incredulous, and is among the mest cheer- 
ing “signs of the times” which our century affords. 


THE SALT OF THE EARTH. 

In the novel which gave her reputation, the great 
Englishwoman who calls herself George Eliot says 
of a country carpenter: “He was not an average 
man; yet such men as he are reared here and there 





ono Gennaro: 


in every generation of our peasant artisans—with 
an inheritance of affections nurtured by a simple 
family life of common need and common industry, 
and an inheritance of faculties trained in skilful, 
courageous labor; they make their way upward, 
rarely as geniuses, most commonly as painstaking, 
honest men, with the skill and conscience to do well 
the tasks which lie before them. Their lives have 
no discernible echo beyond the neighborhood where 
they dwelt, but you are almost sure to find there 
some good piece of road, some building, some appli- 
cation of mineral produce, some improvement in 
farming practice, some reform in parish abuses, 
with which their names are associated by one or 
two generations after them. Their employers were 
the richer for them, the work of their hands has 
worn well, and the work of their brains has guided 
well the hands of other men. They are men of 
trust; and when they die before the work is all out 
of them, it is as if some main screw had got loose in 
a machine; the master who employed them says, 
Where shall I find their iike ?”’ 

The fact is fortunately one of every-day experi- 
ence. Beset with the shams of modern life, with the 
goods made to sell, and the lip-service of worthless 
assistants, we still fiud men and women quietly 
doing their duty, in humble and limited spheres, 
taking no credit about the matter, but simply be- 
cause they cannot do otherwise. Most of them are 
poor, and belong to the class which makes its living 
by labor of its hands. They are seamstresses or 
domestic servants, bricklayers or carters; but when 
they have once been employed, a relation springs 
up which is apt to be permanent—a relation of per- 
feet confidence on one hand, and faithful service on 
the other. No one can appreciate the importance 
of such persons in the daily life of the world who 
has not learned by painful experience how few sub- 
ordinates car. be relied upon to execute even a sim- 
ple order. 

A large proportion of these trustworthy agents 
are women. Take, for instance, the most common 
class of them, domestic servants, of whom probably 
one half of our modern household ismade up. They 
come to us under circumstances the most unfavora- 
ble; as total strangers, most of them from a foreign 
country, and ignorant at the outset of all the routine 
of the house. It is not surprising, therefore, that 
they are the standing plague of housekeepers. It is 
rather to be wondered at, that with a little careful 
training, they become such competent assistants. 
And among them are to be found, not a chosen few, 
but a very considerable proportion, of women who 
do their daily work cheerfully and intelligently: 
who put their hearts into its accomplishment, and 
are found to keep the reoms clean and the table- 
service shining. A servant of this sort is usually a 
fixture; and “the faithful service of the antique 
world,”’ when the retainer was born in the house of 
his master, finds its nearest parallel in her. 

But we must not look for feudal virtues in modern 
life; and the best example of faithful service can be 
taken from a person who comes to us for a special 
need, and not as an inmate of the house. Sucha 
one is the professional seamstress. There are few 
people now-a-days who do not need her twice or 
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thrice a year. She spends day after day in the irk- 
some monotony of sewing, a life which to a man 
would be intolerable, and whose work is but poorly 
paid. Yet she is usually cheerful and industrious, 
and a favorite with the family. And soit is through- 
out the circle of service. Some of our pleasantest 
remembrances are those of the humble class who 
patiently supply the necessities of this work-a-day 
world ; and while we do not maintain that the qual- 
ity of their labor can be compared with that of an 
art or a profession, still it is the highest praise to say 
of a woman that “she hath done what she could ;’ 
or, as Herbert well puts it in his quaint verses, 


““Who sweeps a room, as for thy laws, 
Makes that and the action fine.” 





THE NEW YORK UNIVERSITY. 

THOSE who are anxious to obtain for young women 
the same advantages of education which have long 
been possessed by young men, have reason to be 
grateful to the Council of the University of the city 
of New York for giving the example and influence 
of that important institution to the cause they have 
at heart. In response to the petition of a number of 
New York ladies, urging the justice and propriety 
of this act, the Council have passed a resolution 
that women shall be admitted to the regular course, 
and authorizing the Faculty to report a plan for 
this arrangement at the next Commencement. 

At present, it is understood, the system is to be 
one, not exactly of “co-education,” but of equal 


education for the sexes. The young lady students | 


will pursue the same studies as the young men, and 
under the same instructors, but at different times 
or in separate rooms. This is made necessary by 
the lack of accommodation, as the recitation rooms 
are now overcrowded. It is stated, however, that 
the members of the Council are personally favorable 
to the system of co-education, and that it will be 
carried into effect as soon as the necessary means 
are ebtained. Additional instructors will have to 
be provided at present; but, it seems, the question 
of engaging ladies in this office has not been decided. 
This is a point, however, which will settle itself as 
soon as the new system is fairly established and the 
competent teachers appear. 

There is no reason why every city and large town 
in our country should not have its university or col- 
lege, in which young men and young women, while 
residing with their families or friends, can pursue 
together the studies which will qualify them for 
usefulness in any pursuit which they are capable of 
following; and especially in the profession of teach- 
ing, which belongs as much to one as to the other. 





TALKS BY THE FIRESIDE. 

“Tr strikes me as very singular,” said Mrs. Ward, 
“that in a country like England, where social tradi- 
tions are so fixed, the expression ‘ Lady-helps’ should 
be admitted. Of course, the thing, if one could get 
it, is eminently desirable.” 

“ But if they are ladies?” queried Mrs. Adam. 

“Meaning by ladies the same thing as we mean 
here ?” Mrs. Ward answered. 

“Meaning persons of education and refined hab- 
its,” said Mrs. Adam. 

“ Well, I do suppose that is not allan Englishman 
means by a lady. Birth, aad a definite position 
socially, quite irrespective of culture and manners, 
would be necessary to embody his idea of a lady.” 

“ Yes, that is true, and that makes it seem all the 
more remarkable that an institution like that of the 
lady of Cyfarthia Castle should be formed on what 
may be cailed an American basis,” 





“It is odd, too, that they should have chosen a 
designation so very New-Englandish as ‘ helps.’”’ 

“Yes, we have come to talk about ‘servants’ as 
glibly as any Europeans, but even now the word is 
confined to city househoids. Go into our suburban 
towns, and into any town suburban or remote in 
New England, and the kindly, friendly term ‘help’ 
is the only one in use for domestic service. When 
you come to places where foreigners are employed, 
the name changes with the thing.” 

“I should think,” said Mrs. Adam, for the two 
ladies had all the talk to themselves just now, while 
Mr. Adam and Mr. Ward were playing chess, “that 
the plan of ‘lady-helps’ might be successfully adopted 
in our large cities, as it seems to have been in Eng- 
land, and for the same reasons.” 

“It would be, if employers were sensible and edu- 
eated, which, unluckily, they often are not.” 

Mr. Adam checkmated his opponent, and turned 
cheerfully to join in the conversation. 

“Skilled labor,” he said, “commands respect in 
whatever department it may be found—in construct- 
ing steam-engines or preparing buckwheat cakes.” 

“Yes,” responded Mr. Ward; “and if a lady per- 
forms her part in a superior and intelligent manner, 
she gives a grace to it which the coarse, mechanical 
workwoman cannot do; and I maintain that she is 
not less, but more of a lady, for doing it.” 

“Who was it ?’”’ said Mr. Adam; “ was it Madame 
Roland, or who, that said, when she brought her 
invalid husband’s breakfast to him, ‘It is not a me- 
nial service, it is a delicate attention to a beloved 
friend,’ or words to that effect ?” 

“ Whoever it was, said a good thing,” said Mrs. 
Adam, “though I think it was not Madame Roland. 
One of the prettiest things I ever saw was a Char- 
lotte Russe prepared by a friend of mine, and ar- 
ranged with flowers; and its being done by her own 
hands added so much to the compliment, besides 
the cooking, which, indeed, was nice enough for the 
queen.” 

“By the way,” said Mr. Ward, suddenly, “I’ve 
been reading your remarks about the disposition of 
the city poor, and they seem to me to be admir- 
able.” 

“Yes, [see by your compliments,” said Mrs. Adam, 
“that nothing will ever come of it.” 

“Something will come of it,” answered Mr. Ward, 
“*because I shall certainly take some trouble to talk 
over your ideas, and pretend they are my own. But 
large bodies not only move slewly, but are dread- 
fully stupid. You must remember that a legislature 
is not a culled body of brilliant, far-sighted intellects, 
but a faithful representation of the wisdom, obsti- 
nacy, and inexperience of all the towns.” 

“Oh, dear! sometimes—sometimes, not often—I 
wish women were sent to the legislature.” 

“There would be the same trouble, since even 
women are not always wise; and perhaps the wise 
women would not be sent.” 

“Oh, but they would talk! ye gods, how they 
would talk!’ said Mr. Adam. 

“That’s just what is wanted; as you men say, 
‘agitate, agitate, agitate!’ If people never hear 
any new ideas discussed, how are they to improve} 
on the old ones?” 

“The fact is, Mrs. Adam,” said the kusband of 
that lady, “that your paper on the subject of how 
to dispose of the city poor involves such immense 
interests, both of destruction and edification, I may 
say, using the word in the sense of building up”— 
But here the corners of Mrs. Adam’‘s mouth turned 
decidedly into a smile, and the orator suddenly 
paused. 

“TI wish with all my heart you were in the legisia- 
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ture, my dear; you shall have my vote, 
Adam, laughing. 

“Thanks always for your good opinion, but I 
would rather have your vote at home. I am sure 
we can discuss most of the topics of public interest 
more dispassionately and more to the purpose here 
than our members can do in the legislature. 
would be a good preparation for most public men to 
air their ideas at home as wellas in the Club. Don’t 
we all think so?” 

They were unanimous on this point, and went 
back to the discussion of a new book published by 
Mrs. Warren and called ‘My Lady-help, and what 
she taught me.” It would seem from this book, 
which is abundantly useful and entertaining, that 
the English people are even worse off than ourselves 
in domestic matters, and their ladies quite as ineffi- 
cient and ignorant as many Americans who, al- 


” said Mrs. | 
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“Wife,” said Mr. Adam, “won't this be a qued 
beginning of your plaa to aid the poor in cities? 
when our women educate themselves thoroughly in 
household care and skill, and are able to train the 


| hundreds, not to say thousands, of sewing women 


It | 


| the mistresses. Let them learn how to teach. 


who are now starving in garrets on fourpence a 

day to earn a decent subsistence. As you say, the 
| reform must begin at the top—with the ladies, with 
Then 
they may be true missionaries to the poor. Is it a 
vote? It is a vote.” 

Then there was an adjournment. 





AN OCCUPATION FOR GIRLS. 


WHEN Mr. Eastlake wrote his “Hints on House- 
hold Taste,” he warned his readers that their chief 


| difficulty in applying artistic ideas to the furnishing 


though at the head of households, are yet practically | 


helpless in any domestic emergency. We have been | 


in the habit of thinking that this helplessaess was 
an outcome of our chaotic social elements, and that 
in England, where peopie are not obliged, as they 
are here, constantly to mount guard over their own 
dignity, ladies of the middle classes did not disdain 
to be useful and intelligent housekeepers. But it 
seems from Mrs. Warren that pretty much the same 
mistaken notion of education prevails in the mother 
country as here. It isa charming picture she gives 
one, of a capable cook and housekeeper, in the per- 
son of a refined, sensible young lady, and one could 
not better spend a vacant hour for many days than 
in reading and studying her appetizing description 
of household smoothness and energy under the new 
dynasty of the ** Lady-help.”’ 

Clearly enough, the lady-help does and knows 
precisely what the mistress of the house does not 
know, but ought to know; and one would think that 
love alone would induce a young wife to fit herself 
for all household emergencies. 

Mrs. Ward related an anecdote of a lady neighbor 
of hers, who complained much of the poor cooking 
she had at home, saying that “it wasn’t very pleas- 
ant to have one’s husband come home and sit down 
to his dinner, pushing first one dish and then another 
away, and saying they were not fit to eat.” This 
lady had a literary taste, and was fond of society 
and dress. She did not seem to be conscious that 
she was herself in the least deficient, yet she said 
that her husband could never invite a friend to din- 
ner, lest there should be nothing well-cooked of the 
table. 

Mrs. Warren’s remarks on this subject were read 
and applauded :— 

“This I would impress on every gentlewoman, 
whether born to a certain independence or not. Let 
her be independent of her servants, by herself learn- 
ing to do all household work well. Would any man 
engaged in business, of whatever kind, be able to 
manage it successfully, if ignorant of all its work- 
ings? Depend upon it, women are much behind the 
time of their great-grandmothers, who, accordiag to 
the conditions of iife at that period, were far more 
highly educated young women than are now to be 
met with.” 

“ The reform,” said Mrs. Adam, “if we ever have 
any, must begin at the top. It is of no use exhorting 
servants or helps to qualify themselves for our ser- 
vice. We must ourselves know how ail sorts of 
housework and how nice cooking are to be done; and 
not only be able to say a thing is wrong, but show a 
girl how to do it right.” 

“The dismay I have seen in a household,” said 
Mrs. Ward, “at the news ‘the cook has given warn- 
ing!’ It was simply laughable.” 





of their houses would lie in the unwillingness of all 
the tribe of upholsterers and decorators to move an 
inch out of the beaten path. Spider-legs and inlaid 
eupids represented the average idea of elegance ; 
for the rest most people wanted to have parlors and 
dining-rooms exactly like their neighbors, and the 
conventional patterns had become even more uni- 
form and absolute through the use of machinery. 
Accordingly, the first advocates of reason and good 
taste had a series of battleste fight with their trades- 
people. The plasterer was horrified at rough-cast 
walls; the upholsterer struggled for his slim-gilt 
chairs. But the reformers had their way; and there 
is no longer any difficulty, at least for the dwellers 
in cities, in making their homes as beautiful as their 
purses will allow. 

The publication of a book like this* is one of the 
surest signs of advancing good taste. The graceful 
forms of antique pottery have been revived for the 
cabinet and the wash-stand, and the characteristic 
decoration of the Greek and the Etruscan vase is 
within the reach of any learner who can buy a few 
simple colors, and who has the patience to spend 
some weeks in acquiring the necessary education of 
hand and eye. Those of our readers who went last 
year to the Exhibition in Philadelphia, will remem- 
ber the exquisite display of the widow Ipsen’s Co- 
penhagen ware, made after the Etrurian models, and 
carefully decorated by hand. The opportunity of 
painting such cups and vases is offered in this little 
book to American girls. It may encourage them to 
know that most of the beautiful Doulton ware is de- 
corated by women. ‘“ We made up our minds at the 
outset,”’ said the exhibitors of that ware at the Cen- 
tennial, “that we would have no mechanical art, 
would print no patterns, and we have never made 
two articles alike.” They were asked, “ Are all your 
work-people, your decorators especially, native born 
English people?” ‘ Without exception,” was the 
answer; “and they are all from the Art School at 
Lambeth. Nearly threeourths of them’are women.” 

Just such art schools have been set up in this coun- 
try, guided by the experience and the success of the 
institution at South Kensington. The State Normal 
Art School of Massachusetts, the Cooper Union of 
New York, the Philadelphia, Pittsburgh, and Cincin- 
nati Schools of Design, have hundreds of pupils, and 
| are spreading their influence everywhere ; and now 
comes, as a result, a demand for the practical appli- 
ances which will enable a beginner to take the first 
steps by herself, and acquire that steadiness of hand 
and quickness of eye which may ripen into a marked 





talent. Inthe general complaint of the lack of occu- 
pation for women, we may suggest that the indus- 
trial arts, and the fine arts as applied to decoration, 
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have been somewhat overlooked. A girl who has a 
natural taste for the beautiful, and enough energy 
and industry to carry her through the first difficul- 
ties, will find a career before her where the work is 
at once pleasant and profitable, which will bring her 
into association with cultivated and refined people, 
and will give her the comfortable sense of independ- 
ence and ability to make her own way in the world. 








Literary Dotices. 


From T. B. Pererson & BROTHERS, Philada. :— 

COUNTRY QUARTERS. A Love Story. By the 
Countess of Blessington. The Countess of Blessing- 
ton was one of the most remarkable women of her 
generation—a contemporary and friend of Byron, 
Shelley, Lamb, and other noted personages. Her 
novel was one of the sensations of the day. It is 
now reprinted for the benefit of those who would 
learn something of the literature of half a century 
ago. 

THE MAN WITH FIVE WIVES. A Novel. By 
Alexander Dumas. 

From Harper & Brotuer, New York, through 
CLAXTON, REMSEN, & HAFFELFINGER, Philada. :— 

PERU. Incidents of Travel and Exploration in 
the Land of the Incas. By E. George Squier, M.A., 
author of “ Nicaragua,” ete. Peru has long been to 
the ethnologist and antiquarian a land of peculiar 
interest. Retaining the evidences of a civilization 
extending far back into the past, with a history which 
is enwrapped in mystery, it has attracted the atten- 
tion and excited the speculations of many thought- 
ful men. Mr. Squier having his attention early di- 
rected to the wonderful ruins of Mexico, Central and 
South America, embraced the first opportunity to 
examine them. His works on “ Nicaragua,” and the 
** Monuments of the Mississippi Valley,” are received 
as authority on the subject of the ancient relics of 
civilization in America. Spending much time in 
Peru, he has made the most thorough investigations 
into the character of the ruins there found. He has 
explored desert and mountainous regions, excavated 
buried buildings, exhumed the dead of hundreds, if 
not thousands of years ago, gathered relics of various 
sorts, and done for the unrecorded history of Peru 
what no man has been able to do before him. This 
volume gives a record of his labors. It is exceed. 
ingly interesting in all its details, and fraught with 
the utmost importance to the antiquarian. There 
are numerous illustrations of scenery, ruins, tombs, 
ancient pottery, and cotton fabrics, diagrams of 
buildings and cities, all of which add to the value of 
the book. - 

MISS NANCY’S PILGRIMAGE. A Story of 
Travel. By Virginia W. Johnson. This is a well- 
told, and very pleasant love story, the incidents of 
which take place duringa tour in Europe, which the 
chief characters, who are Americans, make through 
England and on the Continent. It combines, there- 
fore, the interest of a romance with the utility of an 
entertaining narrative of travel. The “moral” of 
the story seems very much like that of Howel.’s “ Out 
of the Question,”’—that it is not utterly subversive of 
“our best society” for one of its members to marry 
an “inventor.” 

SHAKSPEARE’S TRAGEDY OF MACBETH. 
Edited, with notes, by William J. Rolfe, A.M. This 
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it is derived, and critical comments uponit. In these 
days of Shakspeare clubs, this, and its companion 
volumes, ought to be most acceptable. 

THE LIFE, TIMES, AND CHARACTER OF 
OLIVER CROMWELL. By the Rt. Hon. E. H. 
Knatchbull-Hugessen, M.P. This belongs to Har- 
per’s Half-Hour Series. It gives in a condensed, 
compact form, the circumstances of the life of one 
of the most prominent characters in English history. 
The author of this biography attempts to show in 
what manner Hume, and other English historians, 
have been unjust in their estimate of Cromwell; and 
to clear away, as far as he may, by close investigation 
and careful reasoning, whatever of obloquy still rests 
upon his name. 

From D. APPLETON & Co., New York, through J. 
B. Lippincott & Co., Philadelphia :— 

PHILOLOGY. By John Peile, M.A. This little 
volume, which belongs to Appleton’s “ Literature 
Primers,” imparts an elementary knowledge of the 
subject of philology to the student, such as is most 
requisite before he proceeds to its higher considera- 
tion, or study of its special branches. 

CLASSICAL GEOGRAPHY. By H. F. Tozer, 
M.A. This, like the volume already noted, beloug- 
ing to the “ Literature Primers” of Appleton, gives 
concisely yet clearly the outlines of the ancient geo- 
graphy of the world. It wili prove an invaluable 
work to those who do not wish to remain ignorant, 
yet have no time for the examination of more com- 
pendious volumes. 

TWO LILIES. A Novel. By Julia Kavanagh. 
This is one of those graceful, entertaining stories, 
for which Miss Kavanagh is so justly celebrated. It 
will receive a welcome from all lovers of pure litera- 
ture. 

From THE AMERICAN TRACT Society, New York, 
through THE AMERICAN TRACT Socrety, Philadel- 
phia:— 

HARRY FENNIMORE’S PRINCIPLES. By the 
author of “ A Summer in the Forest,” ete. A'l boys 
and girls will be interested in this story, and it will 
impart to them profitable lessons concerning the 
conduct of life. Price $1; postage 7 cents. 

UP-STAIRS. By Jennie Harrison. A pleasant, 
entertaining story for children, teaching them kind- 
ness and thoughtfulness towards others, especially 
toward those less fortunate than themselves. 

HESTER LENOX. Seeking a Life- Motto. By 
Howe Benning. A good, strong, healthful book for 
girls, showing the trials, temptations, and duties of 
life, and inciting to the noblest ideals and the high- 
est endeavor. Price $1; postage 8 cents. 

From 8. R. WELLS & Co., New York, through J. 
B. Lipprnoott & Co., Philadelphia :— 

HOW TO RAISE FRUITS. By Thomas Gregg. 
The writer of this book has had years of experience 
in the culture of fruit, and is thoroughly qualified to 
treat of the subject in a practical way. He enters 
into all branches of fruit culture, and gives direc- 
tions and advice which may be relied upon as the 
very best. The growing disposition of people, hav- 
ing no previous knowledge of this branch of labor, 
to turn their attention to fruit growing, renders a 
book of this character most necessary and valuable. 
We recommend it to the attention of all fruit-grow- 
ers, especially to these who are amateurs. 

HOW TO TEACH ACCORDING TO TEMPERA- 
MENT AND MENTAL DEVELOPMENT: Or, 


little volume gives, in addition to the play itself, to Phrenology in the School-Room and Family. By 
which various notes are appended, a history of the | Nelson Sizer. Without committing ourselves to a 
play, an account of the historical sources from which belief in the so-called science of phrenology, we do 
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not hesitate to say that we find much in this book 


which cannot fail to be of benefit to the teacher. It | 


demonstrates that the mode of instruction of each 
pupil must be adapted to his character, tempera- 
ment, and disposition; and that only in this way can 
ths highest educational results be obtained. We 
recommend the volume to the attention of every 
teacher. 

From Rosert Carter & BROTHERS, New York, 
through the PRESBYTERIAN BOARD OF PUBLICA- 
TION, Philadelphia:— 

A WREATH OF INDIAN STORIES. By A. L. 0. 
E. We give a heartfelt welcome to any book headed 
by these four magic letters. The authoress, an Eng- 
lish woman of birth and culture, not contented with 
devoting her gifted pen to her Saviour’s service, has 
finally given herself tothe missionary cause. She is 
now in India, and this little volume isa collection of 
stories, written especially for Hindoo readers, “to 
amuse, and through amusement to instruct, the 
people of the country of her adoption.” They are, 
however, full of interest for us, as giving an insight 
into the modes of life and thought of the Hindoos. 

LITTLE AND WISE; or, Sermons to Children. 
By Wm. Wilberforce Newton, Rector of St. Paul's 
Church, Boston. The author of this book is the son 
of the Rev. Richard Newton, of Philadelphia, whose 
name has long been revered in the Episcopal Church, 
and who counts it among his highest honors that his 
sermons to children have been so efficient for good. 
His mantle has fallen upon a son worthy of him, and 
our children cannot fail to be interested by the at- 
tractive stories in which Bible truths are presented 
to them. 

A HEROIN THE BATTLE OF LIFE, and Other 
Brief Memorials. By the author of “Memorials of 
Capt. Hedley Vicars,” ete. etc. This is a reprint of 
an English book. Miss Marsh, the authoress, is well 
known in England, and we can commend without 
hesitation any work of hers to our readers. 


SERVANTS OF CHRIST. By the author of “A | 


Basket of Barley Loaves.” This small volume is 
full of instruction and encouragement to Christian 
workers. In the chapter on ““Woman's Work,” a 
remark is quoted from a missionary to India that 
may interest our readers. He says “the conversion 
of one woman is equal to that of twenty men, as far 
as their influence in the propagation of Christianity 
goes.” 

PINE NEEDLES AND OLD YARNS. By the au- 
thor of the “Wide Wide World.”” Miss Warner's 
name is sufficient to attract a host of readers. This 
book, with its odd title, describes the pleasant out- 
door life of a party of young people who spend their 
days in the pine woods. Resting on the moss among 
the fragrant pine needles, they listened to the read- 
ing of stories of olden life in Germany, before and 
after the introduction of Unristianity. These stories 
are interesting and instructive, and certainly no 
young people eould ask for a pleasanter mode of 
gaining information. 

From Dick & FirzGeraLtp, New York, through 
CLAxToN, Remsen, & HAPFFELFINGER, Philadel- 
phia:— 

DICK’S RECITATIONS AND READINGS. No.4. 
Edited by Wm. B. Dick. This series exactly meets a 
popular and growing want. The number before us 
contains most excellent selections, in both prose and 
poetry, humorous, pathetic, and sentimental, which 
will be found most appropriate for reading and reci- 
tation. 

THE VEGETABLE GARDEN. A Complete Guide 
to the Cultivation of Vegetables. By James Hogg. 


This book contains thorough instructions for sowing, 
planting, and cultivating all kinds of veyetables; 
with plain direetions for preparing, manuring, and 

tilling the soil to suit each plant. It includes also a 
summary of the work to be done in a vegetable gar- 
den during each month of the year. We recommend 
it to the attention of all amateur gardeners. 

From Tenry Hour & Co., New York, through 
PorTER & CoaTEs, Philadelphia:— 

ALOYS. By Berthold Auerbach, author of “On 
the Heights,” ete. Translated by Charles T. Brooks. 
In his descriptions of German village life, Auerbach 
| isinimitable. His pictures are almost photographic 
| in their fidelity to nature. The present little story 
forms no exception to the general excellence of his 
works. There is an idyllic simplicity about it that 
will charm every one. 

From JAMES R. Oscoop & Co., Boston, through 
PORTER & COATES, Philadelphia:— 

OUT OF THE QUESTION. A Comedy. By W.D. 
Howells. A bright, sparkling story, told in a dra- 
matic form, though with occasional portions of nar- 
rative, from the denouement of which we infer that, 
under certain circumstances, a young lady moving 
in our “higher circles’ may marry a steamboat en- 
gineer, provided he has quit working for the gene- 
rally sure wages of that calling, in order to seek for- 
tune in the very uncertain profession, as regards pay, 
of an “inventor.” 





From ROBERTS BROTHERS, Boston, through J. B. 
Lippincott & Co., Philadelphia :— 

A MODERN MEPHISTOPHILES. “No Name” 
Series. We should judge, after reading a hundred 
pages of this book, that it was written by a young 
person, probably a girl, with much literary facility 
and fluency, and an excellent grasp of plot, but with 
little experience of life. The characters remind us 
of no one, and would be, indeed, in real life impossi- 
| ble; but they meve in an atmosphere of their own, 
in which their actions and words seem consistent 
enough, till we turn from the world of fancy to that 
of reality. The language is stilted and dramatic 
sometimes, but never degenerates into slang or vul- 
garity. With advancing years and a larger experi- 
ence the author may make her mark. 

A WINTER STORY. By the author of “ The Rose 
Garden.” Miss Peard writes with her accustomed 
grace and ease a story which, without thrilling or 
exciting the reader, will carry him on easily and 
pleasantly with a well-sustained interest. We will 
not spoil the book by telling how Mr. Oldfield was 
won back from his morbid seclusion to the claims of 
love and duty. The story is carefully wrought out 
from the first page, and was written, we may guess, 
continuously with.a clear reference to the end. 

From Dopp, MEAD, & Co., New York, through 
CLAXTON, REMSEN, & HAFFELFINGER, Philada. :— 

MY WELCOME BEYOND. And other Poems. 
By Aliie Wellington. A volume of poems, carefully 
and correctly written, and inspired with pure and 
tender sentiment. It will be read with admiration 
and appreciation by a large class of people. 

From 8. W. Triton & Co., Boston :— 

DESIGNS AND INSTRUCTIONS FOR DECO- 
RATING POTTERY, in Imitation of Greek, Roman, 
Egyptian, and other Styles of Vases. The Centen- 
nial Exhibition seems to have given an impulse to 
decorative work of various sorts. This little book 
| gives valuable directionor decorating pottery, with 
| an illustrated and desecfiptive list to select from, 
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showing where they may be obtained, together with 
allarticles required for this study. The illustrations 
are handsomely colored, giving the novice a clear 
idea of the effect to be produced. (Mr. Tilton has 
for sale the designs and all the materials necessary 
for decorating pottery. See Editors’ Table, page 84.) 

From Lorre, Boston, through CLAXTON, REMSEN, 
& HAFFELFINGER, Philadelphia:— 

WILLIT BE? ByMrs. Helen Ford. Asomewhat 
sensational, yet not very profound story, which may 
find readers among the patrons of light literature. 
It is included in Loring’s “‘ Tales of the Day.” 

From Litrety, Gay, & Co., Boston :— 

LITTELL’S LIVING AGE. April and May, 1877. 
The Living Age is a welcome guest in so many 
households, and we have so often given to it the 
praise which is its due, that we need only let our 
readers know the variety of its current numbers. 
Here are thoughtiul papers on “Spinoza,” on the 
“Religion of the Greek Pyramid,” by Professor 
Proctor; on the “Influence of Authority in Matters 
of Opinion,” by Mr. Gladstone ; charming stories by 
William Black, by George Macdonald, and Mfrs. 
Oliphant; a capital notice of Walter Bagehot; num- 
bers of short articles from the Eng!ish weeklies upon 
all imaginable topics. So agreeable a medley will 
have something in it to hit every taste, and we are 
not surprised at Littell’s great popularity. 

From THE LEONARD Scort PUBLISHING COMPANY, 
New York:— 

THE BRITISH QUARTERLY REVIEW. April, 
1877. The two papers which we find most notewor- 
thy in this number are on Mr. Wood's discoveries 


at Ephesus, and Commander Cameron’s recent work, | 


*“ Across Africa.”” There is the usual excellent Book 
Review. 

THIRTY-THIRD ANNUAL REPORT OF THE 
PENNSYLVANIA SEAMEN’S FRIEND SOCIETY. 
May, 1877. The continued prosperity and usefulness 
of this unpretending charity is a source of the sin- 
eerest pleasure to all who are interested in the sail- 
ors’ welfare. The peculiar temptations to which 
they are exposed in port inake the establishment of 
Homes like the one in Front Street, to which they 
ean go with the certainty of a warm welcome, an 
undertaking after the heart of all benevolent people. 
We are giad to see that the Women’s Branch make 
so creditable a showing. The charity is surely one 
that should come home to the conscience and to the 
purse of all wives and motiliers. 

ANNUAL REPORT OF THE SCHOOL COMMIT- 
TEE OF THE CITY OF HAVERHILL, MASS. The 
report of the Secretary of this School Board is 
marked by great good sense, and is full of excellent 
suggestions. We would like to make some extracts, 
but our space will not permit. 

From Henry C. Lea, Philadelphia:— 

THE AMERICAN JOURNAL OF THE MEDICAL 
SCIENCES. April, 1877. Edited by Isaac Hays, 
M.D. Assisted by I. Minis Hays, M.D. 





WE have in this number a photo-lithograph by J. 
H. Camp, called the *“‘ Old Mill.” 

This process, by which the finest steel engravings 
and mechanical pen drawings can be reproduced in 
original size or on any reduced scale, is yet in fés in- 
fancy; but promises fair to become, in the hands of 
a skilful operator like Mr. Camp, a noted branch of 
art. Mr. Camp is also experimenting to reproduce 
photo-lithographs from nage, and the specimens 
he can show bid fair to guarantee success, 
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JULY, 1877. 

Our New VOLUME.—With this number we com. 
mence the ninety-fifth volume of cur Book. The 
steady and wide-spread favor which the ladies’ mag- 
azine of America par eminence has received from 
our countrywomen isa matter on which we trust we 
may be pardoned if we congratulate ourselves. There 
is no publisher who has had a larger and fairer con. 
stituency. 

OuR STEEL PLATE, YOUNG AMERICA.—Our preco- 
cious young countryman believes in a “ royal road to 
music.” To chide him, or to check him, is offensive 
to his dignity ; and any knowledge of music is searce- 
ly worth the having, unless it is imparted to him in 
perfect consonance with his taste and convenience. 
The discipline needed for the mastery of the king of 
instruments is irksome to him; and if the teacher is 
not satisfied with his efforts to render the music les- 
son in a satisfactory manner—why, let him hunt up 
pupils who are deficient in sensitiveness to rebuke! 

PERSONS ordering a change in the direction of 
Magazines must give both the old and the new ad- 
dress in full. No change can be made after the Ist 
of any month in the address of the Magazine for the 
following month. 


THE time for monthly periodicals is again here, 
and as we received Gopry'’s LADy’s Book first, we 

lace it firstin the list of notices. The fashion plates 

or June are more numerous than ever before, show- 

ing a material decrease of cardinal red in the sum- 
mer toilets. Tales, engravings, receipts, and news 
summary.—Standard, Brewsters, N. Y. 

THE IMMENSITY OF SPaAcE.—In a recent lecture 
delivered in Edinburgh on “The Stars,” Professor 
Grant gavea graphic idea of the imniensity of space. 
He said a railway train travelling night and day at 
the rate of fifty miles an hour, would reach the moon 
in six months, the sun in two hundred years, and 
Alpha Centauri—the nearest of the fixed stars—in 
forty-two millions of years. A ball from a gun, trav- 
elling at the rate of nine hundred miles an hour, 
would reach Alpha Centauri in two million seven 
hundred thousand years; while light, travelling at 
the rate of one hundred and eighty-five thousand 
miles inasecond, would not reach itin less than three 
years. Light from some of the telescopic stars would 
take five thousand seven hundred and sixty years to 
reach the earth; and from some of these clusters the 
distance is so great that light would take half a mil- 
lion of years to pass to the earth; so that we saw 
objects not as they really are, but as they were half 
a million of years ago. These stars might have be- 
come extinct thousands of years ago, and yet their 
light might presentitself tous. Astothe magnitude 
of the stars, he noticed that it was computed that 
Alpha Lyra was one hundred billions of miles dis- 
tant from the earth, and its magnitude and splendor 
were as twenty to one when compared with our sun. 
Similar investigations brought out the fact that our 
sun was neither vastly greater nor vastly less than 
the great majority of the stars, 

Gopey's Lapy’s Book for June has “ The Country 
Beau” for a frontispiece, and the usual number of 
good stories and poetry fill the magazine to its usual 
size. GODEY’'s needs no recommendation of ours to 
make it more popular. It has made itself a standard 
in its specialty.—Journal, Northampton, Mass. 
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CATCHING THe EARLY TRAIN.—One of the greatest 
delights of boarding in the country for the summer 
is the pleasure a man derives from his efforts to 
catch the early morning train, by which he must 
reach the city and his business. When he gets out 


of bed, he looks at his watch and finds he has plenty 


of time. He dresses leisurely, and sits down to 
breakfast in a calm and serene state of mind. Just 
as he cracks his first egg he hears the up train. He 
starts, jerks out his watch, compares it with the 
clock, and finds he is eleven minutes slow, and that 
he has only four minutes in which to get to the de- 
pot. In a fearful hurry he tries to scoop the egg 
out of the shell, but burns his fingers; the skin is 
tough, and, after fooling with it for a moment, it 
mashes into a helpless mass, and he gets his fingers 
smeared. He drops the whole concern in disgust, 
grabs a hot roll, and scalds his tongue with a quick 
mouthful of coffee; then he stuffs the roll in his 
mouth, while his wife hands him his satchel and 
tells him she thinks she hears the whistie. He 
plunges madly around the room looking for his um- 
brella; then kisses his wife as well as he can, with 


all that unswallowed bread distending his cheeks, | 


says good-by to the children in a lump, and makes a 
dash for the door. 

Just as he gets to the gate he finds that he has 
forgotten his duster, and he charges after it, snatches 
it up, and tears down the gravel walk in a frenzy. 
He doesn’t like to run through the village, because 
that would be undignified; but he walks furiously. 
He goes faster and faster. Half way down he does 
hear the whistle for certain. He wants to run, but 
he knows that he will start up that yellow dog there 
by the sidewalk if he does. Then he actually sees 
the train coming in at the depot, and he feels that 
he must make a rush. He does. The yellow dog 
becomes excited and tears after him. Six other 
dogs join in the chase, one after the other, and bark 
furiously, and frolic around his legs. Small boys 
contribute to the excitement as he goes past by 
whistling with their fingers, and the men at work 
on the new meeting-house knock off to look at him 
and laugh. He feels ridiculous; but he must catch 
that train. He gets desperate when he has to 
slacken up until two or three women, who are on 
the sidewalk discussing the servant-girl question 
and the price of butter, scatter to let him pass. 

He arrives within one hundred yards of the depot 
with duster flying in the wind, coat tail horizontal, 
and the yellow dog nipping his heels, just as the 
train begins to move. He puts on extra pressure, 
and resolves to make that train or perish. He 
reaches it as the last car is geing past. He seizes 
the hand-rail, is violently jerked around once or 
twice, but finally lands on the step on his knees, 
and is hauled in by his coat-collar by the brakeman, 
hot, dusty, mad, with his trowsers torn across the 
knee, his shins bruised, and three ribs in his um- 
brella broken. Just a3 he gets comfortably into the 
ear the train stops, backs up on the siding, and lies 
there for half an hour, while the engineer fixes a 
broken valve. Then he is madder than ever, and 
determines that he will move in town to-morrow. 
He raves, while he looks out of the window and 
watches the dogs that followed him engaged in a 
contest over a bone, which the yellow dog found on 
the platform of the station ; and he registers a silent 
vow to devote his first holiday to hunting up that 
dog and braining him with a club. 


Gopeyr’s Lapy’s Book for June completes the 
ninety-fourth volume. Like all its long line of pre- 
decessors, it is a fine number, and cannot help but 
please the ladies. Everything about it is first-class, 
as is always the case.— Press, Wayland Depot, N. Y. 


THE Permanent International Exhibition opened 
; On the 10th of May with great éclat. There were 
| many present at the opening. With the exception 
| Of the Centennial show, it is the finest exhibition 
| ever presented to our countrymen. 


| The Permanent International Exhibition, Main 
| Building, Centennial grounds, will be open on and 

after May 10th, 1877, with a well-classified arrange- 
ment of exhibits, so displayed as to facilitate the 
| advantageous inspection and study of them. Ores 
| and minerals, glass and ceramics, artistic furnitare 
| household articles, manufacturing processes, and 
chemical products. 

Special collections of educational appliances, philo- 
sophical apparatus, engineering models, and innu- 
merable articles showing the fine and industrial 
arts, the decorative and the useful: in a few words, 
twenty acres of selected natural or industrial pro- 
| ducts, representing the skilful achievements of man- 
| kind in all parts of the world. 

A grand music stand, omy ey the north end of 
the main transept, has scats for a chorus of twenty- 
five hundred persons, and organ or other concerts 
will be given afternoons and evenings. 

The grand Diorama of Washington at Yorktown is 
shown without extra charge; also a life-like tableau 
of the signing of the Declaration of Independence. 
The price of admission is twenty-five cents. 

The visitor may, without extra charge, visit the 
Industrial Art Museum in Memoria! Hall, Hortieul- 
tural Hall, and the Botanical Garden, returning 
sm further payment) to the permanent exhibi- 
Ion, 

All desirable conveniences have been provided in 
the way of waiting-rooms, baggage-rooms, lunch 
counter and dining-room in the department of Pub- 
lic Comfort. 

The best place for excursion parties to be found in 
America. D. Torrey, General Agent. 


The painting of Washington at Yorktown is alone 
worth twice the price charged for the whole exhibi- 
tion. 


ANYBODY IN WANT OF A FINE HEAD OF Harr 
should use Dr. Jayne’s Hair Tonic. It will excite 
the scalp to healthy action, cleanse it from scurf and 
dandruff, poet the hair from falling out, cure 
eruptive diseases of the sa, and in most cases pro- 
duce a fine growth of new hair. As a dressing, no 
better preparation can be had for imparting a rich 
and glossy appearance to the hair. 


MoRE money goes to Europe for the support of 
foreigners, but Italian nobles are cheap:— 


** MARRIAGE OF AN AMERICAN LADY TO AN ITALIAN 
NOBLE.—Miss Clara M. Hammond, daughter of Sur- 
eon-General Hammond, U.S. A., was married May 
Oth to ~~. -y Manfredo Langa di Mareato Bianco, 
of Italy. The civil service was performed by Judge 
Curtis, in the Supreme Court, in the presence of the 
Italian Consul General de Luecea and members of 
the family only. At St. Thomas’ Church the mar- 
riage ceremony was performed by the Rev. J. P. 
Hammond, uncle of the bride, assisted by. Rey. Mr. 
Gallaher and Rey. Dr. Morgan. A reception took 
— in the evening at the residence of General 

ammond.” 


Dutcu CAKE.—One and a half pounds of sugar, 
half a pound of butter, one nutmeg, two tablespoon - 
fuls of cinnamon, one pint of milk, one pint of yeast, 
four eggs, one pound of raisins, half a pound of eur- 
rants. Take the pint of milk and yeast, sugar, and 
one quart of flour, make a sponge, set over night; 
then prepare the other things, put all together with 
three pints of fiour; beat it well, then put in your 
raisins, last, put in your eggs, let it rise again; thea 
light bake it. 





REPLETE With buds and blossoms of June, GopEY 
| dashes in upon us fresh and sparkling as Rhenish 
| wine. Always fair and attractive, this old young 
lady’s companion never wearies and always enter- 

tains and instructs its readers. Few families dis- 
— with its welcome visits, where its sunny leaves 
| have once secured a Spement. Elegant chromos to 
| each subseriber.— Ve r, Vergennes, Vt. 
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THE following article from the Chiladelphia Zven- 
tng Bulletin is so just towardsa much maligned ciass, 
that we feel disposed to give it a large circulation :— 


“An APOLOGY FOR THE MOTHER-IN-LAW. — The 
mother-in-law has not had fair play. She suffers 


with the widow and the old maid, but she has been | 


more cruelly abused, more mercilessly ridiculed than 


either. Like them, she is not responsible for her con- | 


dition; but, unlike them, the man who complains the 


most about her is he who elevated her to the position | 


she holds, namely, the man who married her daugh- 


ter. She has been the subject of countless brutal | 


stories, myriads of offensive pan. and quantities of 
sarcastic rhymes. Into all of these has entered an 
element of bitterness which does not appear in the 
ests that are hurled at the widow and the spinster. 
{alice is the inspiration of the assaults upon the 
mother-in-law. Perhaps it is savagery born of a 


sense of detected ,uilt—guilt which has been hidden | 


from the too confiding wife, but detected promptly 
by the penetrating eye of the mother-in-law. She is 
not blinded by love for the man: sheis made vigilant 
by love for the wife: and to perfect clearness of vis- 
ion she adds that large and generous experience of 
the methods of devious and deceitful husbands, which 
enables her at once to laugh to seorn the hypocrisy 
which attempts to excuse late hours upon the plea of 
business, or to offer the claims of the lodge in expla- 
nation of absent evenings that are spent in convivi- 
ality. For men who are guilty of such crimes, the 
mother-in-law operates as a kind of second con- 
science. She is an agent of the moral law to convey 
reproof; perhaps to execute vengeance. In such a 
character she deserves respect. The sinner who 
quails beneath her majestic glance, of course, does 
not like her. Neither does the thief like the halter. 
But, for the part she playsin the economy of the uni- 
verse, she is entitled to the reverence of the good. 

“There are diversities of mothers-in-law, as of all 
other things; and it does happen, sometimes, that a 
worthy and well-conducted man finds himself sub- 
jected toa mother-in-law whoisareal affliction. But 
all things are wisely ordered in this world. All the 
saints have been made perfect through suffering. 
The thorn in the flesh sometimes points the way to 
celestial joys. A terrific mother-in-law may be good 
for discipline. She should be regarded very much as 
an ascetic regards a hair-cloth shirt; as something 
which subdues the body with the intent to purify the 
ane. She is hard to bear, of course, but so are all 
the trials of life; and yet, if life had notrials, nobody 
would ever want to get to Heaven. There may be 
men who, when eed ree church triumphant, will 
be largely indebted for their felicity to a fearful mo. 
ther-in-law. Let them submit themselves to her now, 
with cheerful resignation, looking upon her as a pos- 
sible conducer to a blissful hereafter. 

“Tt is worthy of notice that the mother-in-law is 
never spoken of with disrespect in the Bible. Ruth, 
the most charming woman in the Old Testament 
history, obtained a husband and an immortality of 
admiration because she loved her mother-in-law and 
treated her kindly. When Peter’s wife’s mother 
lay sick of a fever, Peter's Master went with him to 
her bedside and restored her to health. One of the 
signs of the troublous times that are to come upon 
the_earth will be that the daughter-in-law will be 
a her mother-in-law. Possibly we may at- 
tr the fall of man to the fact that Adam had no 
m r-in-law to look after him and his wife and to 
warn them, as the efficient mother-in-law always 
will, against doing wrong. Solomon was the wisest 
man that ever lived, and he had seven hundred 
mothers-in-law, unless some of his wives were or- 

hans, and there is not a reproachful word concern- 

ng them in any of his writings. The modern man 
who has buf one, and who growls about her, ought 
to consider this and refrain. 

“ The chances are that most of the men who make 
complaint are, in fact, under serious obligations to 
the women whom they dislike. A good mother-in- 
law in a hous@ is really a well-spring of pleasure to 
a properly constituted husband. She is assiduous 
in taking eare\of the baby, and the serviceableness 
of her knowle ge concerning the most effective 
methods of ca ng the infant through critical pe- 
riods, the effileipney with which she dispenses pare- 
goric, measu out Ipecac, and compounds spice- 
plasters, fills the mind of just men with sentiments 
of admiration abd thankfulness. The average muta- 
er-in-law is am @ver-match for the wiliest hired girl 
of the period. be knowgaA&ll about the proportions 
of soap to the jweek’s washing, and she has sume 








\ 


} occult power which enables her to detect an un- 
{| naturally low tide in the sugar bucket. In a sick- 
room she is a ministering angel, and when the 
agonies of house-cleaning attack the dwelling she is 
worth as much as two servant girls and a colored 
man. It is the fate of her sex to be misrepresented. 
It is a part of the cruel law which maintains the 
| subjugation of woman that the mother-in-law should 
be vilified continually. But she suffers and is strong. 
Who ever heard of a mother-in-law rushing into 
print with abuse of her son-in-law? And, if motb- 
| ers in-law should retaliate, how mightily could they 
| prevail! If every mother-in-law ia this community 
should relieve her mind by telling what she knows 
of her persecutor, probably many men of fair repu- 
tation would have to take much lower seats in the 
social synagogue than those thaf, they occupy at 
present.” 
Yours anp Breauty.—After using Laird’s “ Bloom 
of Youth” you will look ten years younger. Jt im- 
| parts beauty and fresliness to the complexion. Sold 


| by druggists everywhere. 


OLD SAYINGS. 


AS poor as a church mouse, 
As thin as a rail, 

As fat as a porpoise, 
As rough as a gale, 

As brave as a lion, 
As spry as a cat, 

As bright as a sixpence, 
As weak as a rat. 


As proud as a peacock, 
As sly as a fox, 

As mad as a March hare, 
As strong as an ox, 

As fair as a lily, 
As empty as air, 

As rich as Croesus, 
As cross as a bear. 


As pure as an angel, 
As neat as a pin, 
As smart as a steel-trap, 
As ugly as sin, 
As dead as a door nail, 
As white as a sheet, 
As flat as a pancake, 
As red as a beet. 


As round as an apple, 
As black as your hat, 
As brown as a berry, 
As blind as a bat, 
As mean as a miser, 
As full as a tick, 
As plump as a partridge, 
As sharp as a stick. 


As clean as a penny, 
As dark as a pall, 

As hard as a millstone, 
As bitter as gall, 

As fine as a fiddle, 
As clear as a bell, 

As dry as a herring, 
As deep as a well. 


As light as a feather, 
As hard as a rock, 
As stiff as a poker, 
As calm as a clock, 
As green as a gosling, 
As brisk as a bee— 
And now let me stop, 
Lest you weary of me. 
Mrs. M. A. KIDDER. 


Gopey’s Lapy’s Book for June, 1877, we find on 
our table, looking, if possible, more beautiful and 
interesting than ever. Of all other magazines, give 
us GopEY.—News, Mt. Sterling, Ohio. 





Tue pigtail robberies in China are attributed by 
many of the natives to the influence of demons cut 
out of paper, and sent broadcast by their enemies. 
Pious Celestials now walk about with little scraps of 
yellow paper attached to their queues, on whicha 
priest has inscribed some charm against supernatu- 
ral agency. Yellow is the sacred Chinese color. 
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Frese WATER Fish — WHY THEY CANNOT LIVE IN 
SALT WATER.—It is well known that fresh water fish 
cannot live in salt water, and vice versa; and it has 
been supposed that the reason existed in some poison- 
ous effect which the inappropriate water exerted. 
M. Paul Bert has recently been investigating this 
subject, and his conclusion is that the death of the 
creature is not due to any toxic action, but is simply 
a phenomenon of osmosis or transmission of fluids 
through the membranes. In order to prove this, it 
is only necessary to weigh the animal before and 
after the experiment. A frog, for example, plunged 
in sea water loses one-third its weight. If only the 
foot of the frog be introduced, the blood globules can 
be seen to leave the vessels and distribute themselves 
under the skin. If an animal be taken, the skin of 
which is not entirely osmotic, the same phenomena 
occur in the bronchial system. 

There are certain fish, however, which exist some- 
times in salt, sometimes in fresh, water, changing 
their habitat in different periodsof life or of the year. 
It therefore, in view of the above, becomes interest- 
ing to see how M. Bert applies his discovery to such 
apparent exceptions to the general rule. A fresh- 
water salmon, for instance, plunged abruptly in sea 
water, resists the effects longer than other fresh- 
water fishes; but he dies within five or six hours. 
This shows, according to M. Bert, that the fish never 
proceed suddenly from fresh to salt water, but enter 
brackish water, where the tide elbs and flows, and 
live there asufficient time to habituate themselves to 
the change. This accounts for the frequent discov- 
ery in large numbers of such migratory fish in the 
vicinity of the mouths of the rivers which they as- 
cend. 

A fresh water eel, plunged in salt water, does not 
seem to be affected. But in investigating che pecu- 
liarities of this species, M. Bert was led intoa wrong 
conclusion, which may be cited to show how easy it 
is, often by pure accident, to reach an erroneous 
cetermination in laboratory experimenting. After 
having himself placed several fresh water ee!sin salt 
water, he found, asalready stated, that they remained 
alive and unharmed. - Wishing to continue the expe- 
riments, he directed his assistant to introduce the 
fish, and report results. To his surprise, the eels 
then persistently died after a three or four hours’ 
sojourn in salt water, and long search failed to dis 
cover the reason why it was that, when M. Bert 
placed them in the tanks they lived, while, when the 
assistant did so, they perished. Finally, M. Bert 
found that his assistant, doubtless on account of the 
slipperiness of the eels, lifted them with a piece of 
cloth in his hand. The cloth rubbed off a little of the 
natural slime of the animal, which protected it from 
the salt water. Osmosis then occurred in the de- 
nuded portion, and the eel eventually died. 

The converse experiment, of inserting sea fish in 
fresh water, produced analogous results The gills 
were the seat of alterations, the same as those noted 
in fresh water fish placed in salt water. M. Bert also 
observed that the life of the sea fish could be pro- 
longed by adding salt tothe fresh water, thus adding 
further confirmation to his theory.—Scientijic Ame- 
rican, 


Gopry.—The June number of Gopgy’s Lapy’s 
BOOK is already on our table, and we must say that 
it is the best number we have seen. GOpDEY out- 
strips all competitors, and is decidedly the best la- 
al ~ tread published. — Commercial, Weston, 

ssouri. 


QUEEN CAKE.—One pound of butter, one pound of 
sugar, one pound of flour, ten eggs, one glass of rose- 
water, and one of brandy, three teaspoonfuls of 
baking powder. 








WHERE THE SUN JuMPs A Day.—Chatham Island, 
lying off the coast of New Zealand, in the South Pa- 
cific Ocean, is peculiarly situated, as it is one of the 
habitable points of the globe where the day of the 
week changes. It is just in the line of demarcation 
between dates. There high twelve on Sunday, or 
noon; ceases, and instantly Monday meridian be- 
gins. Sunday comes into a man’s house on the east 
side, and becomes Monday by the time it passes out 
the western door. A man sits down to his noonday 
dinner on Sunday, and it is Monday noon before he 
finishes it. There Saturday is Sunday, and Sunday 
is Monday, and Monday becomes suddenly trans- 
ferred into Tuesday. It is a good place for people 
who have lost much time, for by taking an early 
start they can always get a day ahead on Chatham 
Island. It took philosophers and geographers a long 
time to settle the puzzle of where Sunday noon 
ceased and where Monday noon began, with a man 
travelling west fifteen degrees an hour, or with the 
sun. Itisto be hoped that the next English arctic 
expedition will settle the other mooted question: 
“Where will one stop who travels northwest con- 
tinually ?” 

Every lady has heard of the great millinery and 
fancy goods bazaar of E. Ridley & Sons, corner of 
Grand a..d Allen Streets, New York, containing fifty- 
nine departments, and each department filled with 
the most desirable and seasonahle goods imaginable. 
Tilustrated catalogue and price list, enumerating 
prices and goods, sent free on application. The 
order department is one which at all times receives 
special attention. 

How TO EXPLopE A Lamp.—The Scientific Ameri- 
can gives some of the cireumstances which lead to 
the explosion of kerosene lamps, the philosophy of 
all of them being that the flame may pass down the 
wick and ignite the vapor which accumulates in the 
upper portion of the lamp. This vapor is not an 
explosive as the term is ordinarily understood ; but 
when it is confined, so that the gases resulting from 
its combustion cannot escape freely into the open 
air, the vessel confining it will be shattered. This 
ignition of the vapor may be brought about as fol- 
lows:— 

1. A lamp may be standing on a table or mantle, 
and a light puff of air from the open window or door 
may cause an explosion. 

2. A lamp may be taken up quickly from a table 
or mantle and instantly exploded. 

3. A lamp is taken out into the entry where there 
is a draft, or out of doors, and an explosion ensues. 

4. A lighted lamp is taken up a flight of stairs, or 
is raised quickly to place it on the mantel, resulting 
in an explosion. In these cases the mischief is done 
by the air movement—either by suddenly; checking 
the draft or forcing air down the chimney against 
the flame. } 

5. Blowing down the chimney to extfnguish the 
light is a frequent cause of explosion. 

6. Lamp explosions have been caused by using a 
chimney broken off at the top, or ong that has a 
piece broxen out, whereby the draft is variable and 
the flame unsteady. ] 

7. Sometimes a thoughtless person puts a small 
wick intoa large burner, thus leaving/a considerable 
space along the edges of the wick. n old burner, 
with its air draft clogged up, which rizhtfully should 
be thrown away, is sometimes contijued in use, and 
the final result is an explosion. 

PRINCIPLES can only be strong i } the cogency of 
religion. 1 
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FASHIONS. 


Fig. 9.—Morning dress of two shades of gray per- 
eale. The underskirt is trimmed with a ruffle, with 
one above it cut in turrets and bound with cardinal, 
a band of cardinal above this. Basque and over- 
dress trimmed with a plaited ruffle, and headed 
with an embroidered band of cardinal. White chip 
hat, trimmed with cardinal and white lace. 

Fig. 10.—Suit for little girl of nine years, made of 
ecamel’s hair. Plain skirt and polonaise, buttoned 
slantwise, trimmed with a band of silk and buttons. 
Capote bonnet, straw front, silk crown. 

Fig. 11.—Fashionable coiffure, the front arranged 
in crépes and small curls, the back in puffs and long 
curls. 

Fig. 13.—Fashionable coiffure, the hair slightly 
waved in front, and arranged in a loose coil high on 
the head. 

Fig. 14.—White chip bonnet, trimmed with cream- 
colored silk and long feather, colored flowers in 
face. 

Fig. 15.—Walking dress for girl of eight years, 
made as a polonaise, of camel’s hair, corded, and 
trimmed with buttons. Turban hat of straw, trimmed 
with silk and feather. 

Fig. 16.—Walking suit for little boy, made of navy 
blue flannel; the back of skirt is kilted, the front 
plain. Hat of straw, with wing and bird at side. 

Fig. 17.—Suit for little girl; kilt skirt of white 
piqué, piqué sacque, cut deeper in front than back, 
and trimmed with embroidery. Chip hat, trimmed 
with ribbon and Valenciennes lace. 

Fig. 19.—Suit for boy of twelve years, made of 
light écru-colored ecassimere. Straw hat. 

Fig. 20.—Dress cap for lady, made of white lace, 
blue feather trimming and blue ribbon, and lace 
barbe. 

Fig. 21.—Parasol of black silk, embroidered and 
edged with lace. 

Fig. 22.—Sleeveless basque of black silk, trimmed 
with feather trimming. 

Fig. 23.—Bonnet of white chip, trimmed with écru 
silk and flowers. 

Fig. 24.—Walking dress for little girl, made of 
navy blue silk; it is made in the Princess shape, the 
back trimmed with plaitings and ribbon bows, the 
frout with narrow ruffles and ribbon bows. 

Fig. 25.—Black chip bonnet, trimmed with ribbon, 
feather, and gay flowers. 

DESCRIPTION OF STEEL FASHION PLATE. 

Fig. 1.—House dress of two shades of brown silk, 
made with an underskirt and polonaise. The front 
breadth of underskirt is trimmed with narrow ruf- 
fles, the back plain. The polonaise is trimmed with 
embroidered galloon and fringe. Fichu of crépe de 
chine, trimmed with fringe. 

Fig. 2.—Dinner dress of pale green silk. The skirt 
is long, trained in the back, crosswise puff half way 
down, and finished with a large bow. The front 
breadth is formed of lengthwise puffs. Cuirass 
basque; neck cut square surplice, and trimmed 
with lace and flowers. Elbow sleeves, trimmed with 
a deep fall of lace, and ribbon bows. 

Fig. 3.— Visiting dress of two shades of lilac. The 
underskirt is of silk, trimmed with puffs and ruffle ; 
the polonaise of matelassé, trimmed with silk, and 
open on the seams, laced across with cord and small 
tassels. White chip bonnet, trimmed with silk to 
match dress, and white ostrich feathers, crépe lisse 
ruche inside; illusion strings. 

Fig. 4.--Evening dress of pink and white silk, 
made in the Princess shape, with front breadth of 
white silk, trimmed with fringe. The sides are 
trimmed with black and white lace, as well as the 
train in the back, a puff of white silk and garlands 


| 
| 
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of roses. Bertha of i.lusion and lace, with bouquets 
on the shoulder. Hair puffed with flowers, to match 
those on dress. 

Fig. 5.— Walking dress of navy blue silk and 
striped camel’s hair. The underskirt is of the silk, 
the polonaise of the camel's hair, with vest, cuffs, 
and pocket ofthesiik. White straw bonnet, trimmed 
with flowers, feather, and ribbon. 





CHITCHAT 
ON FASHIONS FOR JULY. 

FORMERLY fashion was absolute and exclusive; 
there was one pattern, and one pattern only, for all 
dresses, mantles, bonnets, etc; now there are differ- 
ent patterns for all dresses to be worn on different 
occasions. Thus there is the robe de chambre, the 
home dress, the walking costume for the morning, 
the dress for calling and driving out in the after- 
noon, the toilet for the theatre or concert, and lastly 
for small or large parties. The Princess dress is 
excessively long; when it is high necked, it is suita- 
ble for dresses to drive out in, and for calling, and 
also for receptions at home. With an open bodice, 
square or heart-shaped, it becomes a fitting toilet 
for dinner or small evening parties, and with a low 
corsage for full dress evening costume. On account 
of its length, it is quite out of the question to wear 
it for walking in the streets; but it has long been 
worn on such occasions, however, under the name 
of polonaise, and it will continue to be worn thus 
from present indications for some time to come. 
The polonaise is, in fact, nothing but a short Princess 
dress, worn over a skirt more or less long, the one 


| peculiarity of the Princess dress being that it is cut 


all in one piece—that is, with the bodice undivided 
from the skirt. Some changes have been attempted 
in the make and cut of dresses, but without success; 
almost as soon as introduced, innovations are given 
up. 

Small shawls, or perhaps we should rather say 
large fichus, are worn this summer by way of man- 
ties. For cool days they are made of Indian Cash- 
mere, matched in color to the toilet, and edged 
around with fringe. For very warm weather these 
fichus are made of white cambric or thin muslin; 
some embroidered in the corners, and scalloped out 
all around; others trimmed with Russian, Spanish, 
or torchon lace, put on plain. The square is folded 
so that the two points do not come exactly one over 
the other, and upon the upper edge (the neck part) 
a few folds, which are fastened together by a small 
brooch. 

Very pretty little brooches are made on purpose; 
they mostly represent flowers, surrounded with 
their foliage, in silver, or gilt metal, and enamel. 

The open corsage is to be worn for the summer, 
their shape a long square, and they are worn with 
high chemisettes, made of white muslin, with small 


| scalloped out ruches, or e'se with insertion in em- 


broidery and lace. This is, we certainly think, a 
very pretty innovation for summer toilets, and one 
which is very generally becoming. 

In fans a decided novelty is the pigeon fan. The 
head and breast of the bird are stuffed and dressed, 
and the spread wings form the ‘“‘fan.’’ These are 
mounted on ivory handles. All the natural colors 
of the pigeon are preserved, and those in shaded 
browns or black and white are exceedingly effective. 
They are decidedly the prettiest fan of the season. 

A new faslifon te note is that of the little in-door 
cap, with the crown of silk material arranged some- 


| what after the model of the Bordelese women’s 


headdress, and trimmed with a ruche of lace or 
blond, and a small spray of flowers put on coquet- 
tishly at the side; a very dainty and becoming style 
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of coiffure, which even the most youthful of matrons 
adopt, because they know it makes them look be- 
witching. 

Lace collarettes are very fashionable for evening 
wear; they are of white lace, or white and black 
eombined, sometimes fastened at the side with a 
small popon of ribbon, Very pretty lace fichus are 
trimmed with chenille. Among the most coquettish 
models are the Lavalliére fichu, with insertion and 
quillings of Valenciennes lace, trimmed with bows 
of ribbon, both in front and at the back; the Isa- 
bella fichu, with finely-pleated frillings of crépe lisse, 
cross strips of white or colored silk and Duchess lace, 
fastened withafringed bow froin which fall two lace 
lappets; the Dora fichu, of rose-colored chenille 
gauze, with large bouquet of moss roses in front; 
the Marie Louise, of ciel-blue open-work gauze, 
trimmed with cream lace and drooping loops of pale- 
blue ribbon. Any of these fichus forms a pretty ad- 
dition to a summer toilet at home or at a seaside 
resort; the appearance of any of them can be very 
easily changed by altering the ribbons to match the 
dress, with which they are to be worn. Morning 
collars are no longer made high in the neck; they 
are, on the contrary, composed of a narrow band 
standing up all around, with tiny turned-down cor- 
nersinfront. In starched iinen coilars these corners 
are frequently ornamented with a very small chess- 
board pattern in plain and open-work embroidery, 
or some small motif in raised satin stitch, while an 
open-work hem runs round the edge. The cuffs, of 
course, to correspond. 

We must not forget to mention a new wash goods, 
which has become very popular for summer dresses; 
we mean linen brocade, which shows the exact pat- 
terns of finest brocaded silks, and is meant to be 
used in combination with plain linen batiste, matched 
in color. There are a great variety of very pretty 
Madras ginghanzs, in patterns of vivid colors upon 


pale, neutral-gray, and écru grounds, which make | 


up charmingly for children’s and young girls’ summer 
costumes. Beautiful costumes for summer are made 
of batistes and other lawns in very delicate colors, 
all of one shade, or eise in stripes with white. They 
have polonaises, basques, and scarf draperies, as 
elaborately made as those of the richest materials, 
and are trimmed with narrow plaited ruffles, edged 
with Valenciennes lace. Zephyr ginghams, partly 
checked and partly plain, are also very popular. 
These are admired in blue and white check, made 
in Breton style, and trimmed with navy-blue bands 
wrought with white cotton in Breton designs. Strings 
of pearl buttons, with eyes near the top, are chosen 
in shades to match, and are set about on the fronts 
of the waist, the collar, cuffs, pocket, ete. 

New black net veils are in mask shape, with straw- 
colored dots and border of straw fringe. White net 
veils with dots of black, or black dotted with white, 
are much worn in Paris. The fancy here for dressy 
veils remains for white tulle passed over the face, 
lapped behind the bonnet, and tied under the chin 
in a large, soft bow. 

Another novelty is black lace bonnets, with long, 
wide lace strings, that forma mantilla or fichu which 
crosses on the bosom and is fastened on one side with 
a rosette. This is very handsome in thread net, dot- 


ted with large spots, and scalloped on the edges. | 
lieved by a band stitched on, of Turkey red, bright 


For trimming, mandarin-yellow satin is made in 
large rosettes, to complete this Spanish bonnet. 
Fashion hasa tendency to going back to the period 
of two reigns. From the time of Louis XVL., it re- 
trogrades to that of Louis XIV., so that now we see 
once more berthas of ancient lace, bodices with long 
peaks, dresses with the front of some self.colored 
material, and the train of stamped velvet or brocaded 











| 





satin. Coiffures themselves have undergone a simi- 
lar transformation. The becoming and aristocratic 
coiffure, 2 la Sévigné, is once more making its appear- 
ance, and so is the youthful and coquettish coiffure 
2la Fontanges. 

There is considerable variety and independence in 
the styles of tournures now worn. All bustles are 
smaliand unobtrusive ; but, while those brought from 
Paris are very short, there are also in market long 
bustles of American manufacture. The latter are 
very light skeleton hoops held by broad tapes. They 
are laced just back of the hips, in order that their 
size may bechanged at pleasure. There are no hoops 
at half theirlength, where the wearer would sit upon 
them, while below they curve out gracefully to sup- 
port the train, giving it a fan-like sweep instead of 
allowing it to fall in about the ankles. The front is 
merely a ladder of tapes, and the ends of the hoops 
are lost in the fulness of the dresson the sides. The 
hoops are light and flexible, yet firm, and this light 
support is more cool and pleasant with summer 
dresses, than the heavy and rustling starched skirts 
required to produce the same effect. 

Corset covers are now made to extend far over the 
hips, with buttons there, to which a short underskirt 
is buttoned, or else the corset cover is widened and 
made te serve as a skirt. 

Smyrna lace is much used for trimming all under- 
clothing, asit is more substantial than Valenciennes. 
White muslin skirts are made to add as little as pos- 
sibletothe size about the waistand hips. They have 
broad belts over au eighth of a yard deep, with close- 
ly-gored front and side breadths, and one straight 
breadth behind. The greatest width of walking- 
skirts is twoand a half yards. Demi-trained skirts 
have a drawing string across the back breadth, just 
as dress skirts have, and some are looped by tapes to 
make them walking length. Plain and neat irench 
skirts havea hem with needlework above it, done on 
the skirt. Ruffles of Hamburg work, and insertion, 
are the trimmings most used, in thick, close patterns, 
and in scroll designs. 

There is much that is new in house linen. The 
latest novelties, for example, are curtains, table-cov- 
ers, tidies four chairs and sofas, in heavy linen, em- 
broidered in erewel stitch, in bold and effective de- 
signs, and variegated colors. The linen is frvin the 
palest tint to the natural brown in color, but all 
heavy, and excessively coarse, the coarser the more 
elegant. The edges are ravelled out deeply, and 
knotted into fringe. The embroidery then forms a 
design which may be a border, or it may occupy the 
centre or a corner, or go half round. Sometimes it 
consists of a group of pond lilies, with their green 
stalks, or a wreath of variegated convolvuli, or, it 
may be, long-stemmed daisies are thrown upon the 
canvas, or butterflies, or swallows upon the wing, or 
anything that reproduces the effect of panei paint. 
ingin needlework. These styles are not cheap, they 


| are more expensive than lace, but then they are very 


durable, and they are “artistic.” This new rage is 
having an extraordinary effect, however, upon house 
linenin general. It is intreducing more of color into 
our houses; it is breaking up the monotony of the 
routine which has governed us so long. Gray da- 
masked linens, and even brown sheetings, are begin- 
ning to be used for bedroom window curtains, re- 


blue, or chocolate brown. We have also new “ Rus- 


| sian” towels, embroidered in colors, and fringed up- 


on the ends, in imitation of hand-worked towels, 
very costly, and very rarely seen. Even the new 
huckaback towels are in damasks, cardinal red, dark 
brown, aad dark-blue borders, and are very hand- 
some. Fasuion. 
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CATCHING TH# EARLY TRAIN.—One of the greatest 
delights of boarding in the country for the summer 





is the pleasure a man derives from his efforts to | 


catch the early morning train, by which he must 
reach the city and his business. When he gets out 
of bed, he looks at his watch and finds he has plenty 
of time. 
breakfast iu a calm and serene state of mind. Just 
as he eracks his first egg he hears the up train. He 
starts, jerks out his watch, compares it with the 
clock, and finds he is eleven minutes slow, and that 


he has only four minutes in which to get to the de- | 


pot. In a fearful hurry he tries to scoop the egg 
out of the shell, but burns his fingers; the skin is 
tough, and, after fooling with it for a moment, it 
mashes into a helpless mass, and he gets his fingers 
smeared. He drops the whole concern in disgust, 
grabs a hot roll, and scalds his tongue with a quick 
mouthful of coffee; then he stuffs the roll in his 
mouth, while bis wife hands him his satchel and 
tells him she thinks she hears the whistle. He 
plunges madly around the room looking for his um- 
brella; then kisses his wife as well as he can, with 
all that unswallowed bread distending his cheeks, 
says good-by to the children in a lump, and makes a 
dash for the door. 

Just as he gets to the gate he finds that he has 
forgotten his duster, and he charges after it, snatches 
it up, and tears down the gravel walk in a frenzy. 
He doesn’t like to run through the village, because 
that would be undignified; but he walks furiously. 
He goes faster and faster. Half way down he does 
hear the whistle for certain. 
he knows that he will start up that yellow dog there 
by the sidewalk if he does. Then he actually sees 
the train coming in at the depot, and he feels that 
he must make a rush. 
becomes excited and tears after him. 
dogs join in the chase, one after the other, and bark 
furiously, and frolic around his legs. Small boys 
contribute to the excitement as he goes past by 
whistling with their fingers, and the men at work 
on the new meeting-house knock off to look at him 
and laugh. He feels ridiculous; but he must catch 
that train. 
slacken up until two or three women, who are on 


the sidewalk discussing the servant-girl question | 


and the price of butter, scatter to let him pass. 

He arrives within one hundred yards of the depot 
with duster flying in the wind, coat tail horizontal, 
and the yellow dog nipping his heels, just as the 
train begins to move. He puts on extra pressure, 
and resolves to make that train or perish. He 
reaches it as the last caris going past. He seizes 
the hand-rail, is violently jerked around once er 
twice, but finally lands on the step on his knees, 
and is hauled in by his coat-collar by the brakeman, 
hot, dusty, mad, with his trowsers torn across the 
knee, his shins bruised, and three ribs in his um- 
brella broken. Just as he gets comfortably into the 
ear the train stops, backs up on the siding, and lies 
there for half an hour, while the engineer fixes a 
broken valve. Then he is madder than ever, and 
determines that he will move in town to-morrow. 


He raves, while he looks out of the window and | 


watches the dogs that followed him engaged in a 
contest over a bone, which the yellow dog found on 
the platform of the station ; and he registers a silent 
vow to devote his first holiday to hunting up that 
dog and braining him with a club. 

GopErY’s LapDy’s Book for June completes the 
ninety-fourth volume. 


please the ladies. Everything about it is first. elass, 
as is always the case.—Press, Wayland Depot, N. Y. 


He dresses leisurely, and sits down to | 


He wants to run, but | 


He does. The yellow dog | 
Six other | 


He gets desperate when he has to | 


Like allits long line of pre- | 
decessors, itis a fine number, and cannot help but | 


THE Permanent International Exhibition opened 
; On the 10th of May with great éclat. There were 
many present at the opening. With the exception 
| Of the Centennial show, it is the finest exhibition 
| ever presented to our countrymen. 


The Permanent International Exhibition, Main 
Building, Centennial grounds, will be open on and 
| after May 10th, 1877, with a well-classified arrange. 

ment of exhibits, so displayed as to facilitate the 
| advantageous inspection and stady of them. Ores 

and minerals, glass and ceramics, artistic furnitare 
| household articles, manufacturing processes, a 
chemical products. 

Special collections of educational appliances, philo- 
sophical apparatus, engineering models, and innu- 
merable articles showing the fine and industrial 
arts, the decorative and the useful; in a few words, 
twenty acres of selected natural or industrial pro- 
ducts, representing the skilful achievements of man- 
kind in all parts of the world. 

A grand music stand, occupying the north end of 
the main transept, has scats for a chorus of twenty- 
five hundred persons, and organ or other concerts 
will be given afternoons and evenings. 

The grand Diorama of Washington at Yorktown ts 
shown without extra charge; also a life-like tableau 
of the signing of the Declaration of Independence, 
The price of admission is twenty-five cents. 
| _ The visitor may, without extra charge, visit the 

Tudustrial Art Museum in Memoria) Hall, Horticul- 
tural Hall, and the Botanical Garden, returning 
(without further payment) to the permanent exhibi- 
ti 


on. 
All desirable conveniences have been provided in 
the way of waiting-rooms, baggage-rooms, lunch 
| counter and dining-reom in the department of Pub- 
| lie Comfort. 

The best place for excursion parties to be found in 
America. D. Torrey, General Agent. 

The painting of Washington at Yorktown is alone 
worth twice the price charged for the whole exhibi- 
tion. 


ANYBODY IN WANT OF A Frne HEAD OF HAIR 
should use Dr. Jayne’s Hair Tonic. 1t will excite 
the scalp to healthy action, cleanse it from scurf and 
| dandruff, prevent the hair from fallin out, cure 
| eruptive diseases of the scalp, and in most cases pro- 
duce a fine growth of new hair. As a dressing, no 
better preparation can be had for imparting a rich 
| and glossy appearance to the hair. 


MORE money goes to Europe for the support of 
foreigners, but Italian nobles are cheap:— 


| ‘MARRIAGE OF AN AMERICAN LADY TO AN ITALIAN 
| NOBLE.—Miss Clara M. Hammond, daughter of Sur- 
' 


reon-General Hammond, U.S. A., was married May 

Oth to Marquis Manfredo Langa di Marcato Bianco, 
| of Italy. The civil service was performed by Juars 
| Curtis, in the Supreme Court, in the presence of the 
| Italian Consul General de Lucea and members of 
| the family only. At St. Thomas’ Church the mar- 
| riage ceremony was performed by the Rev. J. P. 

Hammond, uncle of the bride, assisted by Rev. Mr. 
| Gallaher and Rev. Dr. Morgan. A reception took 
| Ease in the evening at the residence of General 
ammond.”’ 

DutcnH CAKE.—One and a half pounds of sugar, 
half a pound of butter, one nutmeg, two tabiespoon- 
fuls of cinnamon, one pint of milk, one pint of yeast, 
four eggs, one pound of raisins, half a pound of cur- 
rants. 9Take the pint of milk and yeast, sugar, and 
one quart of flour, make a sponge, set over night; 
then prepare the other things, put all together with 
three pints of flour; beat it well, then put in your 
raisins, last, put in your eggs, let it rise again; then 


light bake it. 


REPLETE with buds and blossoms of June, GopEY 
dashes in upon us fresh and sparkling as Rhenish 
wine. Always fair and attractive, this old young 
| lady’s companion never weuries and always enter- 
tains and instructs its readers. Few families dis- 

ense with its welcome visits, where its sunny leaves 

ave once secured a lodgement. Elegant chromos @ 
| each subscriber.— Vermonter, Vergeuues, Vt. 
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Tue following article from the ~hiladelphia Hven- | 
ing Bulletin is so just towards a much maligned class, | 
that we feel disposed to give it a large circulation :— 


“AN APOLOGY FOR THE MOTHER-IN-Law.— The 
mother-in-law has not had fair play. She suffers 
with the widow and the old maid, but she has been 
more cruelly abused, more mercilessly ridiculed than | 
either. Like them, she is not responsible for her con- | 
dition; but, unlike them, the man who complains the | 
most about her is he who elevated her to the position 
she holds, namely, the man who married her daugh- 
ter. She has been the subject of countless brutal 
stories, myriads of offensive iests, and quantities of 
sarcastic rhymes. Into all of these has entered an 
element of bitterness which does not appear in the 
ests that are hurled at the widow and the spinster. 

alice is the inspiration of the assaults upon the 
mother-in-law. Perhaps it is savagery born of a 
sense of detected xuilt—guilt which has been hidden 
from the too confiding wife, but detected promptly 
by the penetrating eye of the mother-in-law. She is 
not blinded by love for the man: she is made vigilant | 
by love for the wife: and to perfect clearness of vis- 
ion she adds that large and generous experience of 
the methods of devious and deceitful husbands, which 
enables her at once to laugh to scorn the hypocrisy 
which attempts toexcuse late hours upon the plea of 
business, or to offer the claims of the lodge in expla- 
nation of absent evenings that are spent in convivi- 
ality. For men who are guilty of such crimes, the 
mother-in-law operates as a kind of second con- 
science. She is an agent of the moral law to convey 
reproof; perhaps to execute vengeance. In such a 
character she deserves respect. The sinner who 
quails beneath her majestic glance, of course, does 
not like her. Neither does the thief like the halter. 
But, for the part she playsin the economy of the uni- 
verse, she is entitled to the reverence of the good. 

“There are diversities of mothers-in-law, as of all 
other things; and it does happen, sometimes, that a 
worthy and well-conducted man finds himself sub- 
jected toa mother-in-law whoisareal affliction. But 
all things are wisely ordered in this world. All the 
saints have been made perfect through suffering. 
The thorn in the flesh sometimes points the way to 
celestial joys. A terrific mother-in-law may be good 
for discipline. She should be regarded very much as 
an ascetic regards a hair-cloth shirt; as something 
which subdues the body with the intent to purify the 
spirit. She is hard to bear, of course, but so are all 
the trials of life; and yet, if life had notrials, nobody 
would ever want to get to Heaven. There may be 
men who, when wow P my, the church triumphant, will 
be largely indebted for their felicity to a fearful mo. 
ther-in-law. Let them submit themselves to her now, 
with cheerful resignation, looking upon her as a pos- 
sible conducer to a blissful hereafter. 

“It is worthy of notice that the mother-in-law is 
never spoken of with disrespect in the Bible. Ruth, 
the most charming woman in the Old Testament 
history, obtained a husband and an immortality of 
admiration because she loved her mother-in-law and 
treated her kindly. When Peter's wife’s mother 
lay sick of a fever, Peter's Master went with him to 
her bedside and restored her to health. One of the 
signs of the troublous times that are to come upon 
the earth will be that the daughter-in-law will be 
against her mother-in-law. *ossibly we may at- 
tribute the fall of man to the fact that Adam had no 
mother-in-law to look after him and his wife and to 
warn them, as the efficient mother-in-law always 
will, against doing wrong. Solomon was the wisest 
man that ever lived, and he had seven hundred 
mothers-in-law, unless some of his wives were or- 

hans, and there is not a reproacihful word concer:- 
ng them in any of his writings. The modern man 
who has but one, and who growls about her, ought 
to consider this and refrain. 

“The chances are that most of the men who make 
complaint are, in fact, under serious obligations to 
the women whom they dislike. A good mother-in- 
law in a house is really a’well-spring of pleasure to 
& properly constituted husband. She is assiduous 
in taking care of the baby, and the serviceableness | 

of her knowledge concerning the most effective 
methods of carrying the infant through critical pe- 
riods, the efficiency with which she dispenses pare- 
goric, measures out ipecac, and compounds spice- | 
plasters, fills the mind of just men with sentiments 
of admiration and thankfulness. The average mvta- 
er-in-law is an over-match for the wiliest hired girl 
of the period. She knows all about the proportions 
of suap to the week’s washing, and she has some 





| of Youth” you will look ten years younger. 


occult wer which enables her to detect an un- 
naturally low tide in the sugar bucket. In a sick- 
room she is a ministering angel, and when the 
agonies of house-cleaning attack the dwelling she is 
worth as much as two servant girls and a colored 
man. Itis the fate of her sex to be misrepresented. 
It is a part of the cruel law which maintains the 
subjugation of woman that the mother-in-law should 
be vilified continually. But she suffers and is strong. 
Who ever heard of a mother-in-law rushing into 
print with abuse of her son-in-law? And, 1f moth- 
ers in-law should retaliate, how mightily could they 
prevail! If every mother-in-law in this community 
should relieve her mind by telling what she knows 
of her persecutor, probably many men of fair repu- 
tation would have to take much lower seats in the 
social synagogue than those that they occupy at 


| present.” 


Yours anp BEavuty.—After using Laird’s ‘* Bloom 
Tt im- 
parts beauty and freshness to the complexion. Sold 
by druggists everywhere. 


OLD SAYINGS. 


AS poor as a church mouse, 
As thin as a rail, 

As fat as a porpoise, 
As rough as a gale, - 

As brave as a lion, 
As spry as a cat, 

As bright as a sixpence, 
As weak as a rat. 


As proud as a peacock, 
As sly as a fox, 

As mad as a March hare, 
As strong as an ox, 

As fair as a lily, 
As empty as air, 

As rich as Creesus, 
As cross as a bear. 


As pure as an angel, 
As neat as a pin, 
As smart as a steel-trap, 
As ugly as sin, 
As dead as a door nail, 
As white as a sheet, 
As flat as a pancake, 
As red as a beet. 


As round as an apple, 
As black as your hat, 
As brown as a berry, 
As blind as a bat, 
As mean as a miser, 
As full as a tick, 
As plump as a partridge, 
As sharp as a stick. 


As clean as a penny, 
As dark as a pall, 

As hard as a millstone, 
As bitter as gall, 

As fine as a fiddle, 
As clear as a bell, 

As dry as a herring, 
As deep as a well. 


As light as a feather, 
As hard as a rock, 
As stiff as a poker, 
As calm as a clock, 
As green as a gosling, 
As brisk as a bee— 
And now let me stop, 
Lest you weary of me. 
Mrs. M. A. KIDDER. 

GopEy’s LADyY’s Book for June, 1877, we find on 
our table, looking, if possible, more beautiful and 
interesting than ever. Of all other magazines, give 
us GopEY.—News, Mt. Sterling, Ohio. 

Tue pigtail robberies in China are attributed by 
many of the natives to the influence of demons cut 
out of paper, and sent broadcast by their enemies. 
Pious Celestials now walk about with little scraps of 
yellow paper attached to their queues, on whicha 
priest has inscribed some charm against supernatu- 
ralagency. Yellow is the sacred Chinese color. 
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FrREsH WaTER Fish — WHY THEY CANNOT LIVE IN 
SALT WaATER.—It is well known that fresh water fish 
cannot live in salt water, and vice versa; and it has 
been supposed that the reason existed in some poison- 
ous effect which the inappropriate water exerted. 
M. Paul Bert has recently been investigating this 
subject, and his conclusion is that the death of the 
creature is not due to any toxic action, but is simply 
a phenomenon of osmosis or transmission of fluids 
through the membranes. In order to prove this, it 
is only necessary to weigh the animal before and 
after the experiment. 
in sea water loses one-third its weight. If only the 
foot of the frog be introduced, the blood globules can 
be seen to leave the vessels and distribute themselves 
under the skin. If an animal be takea, the skin of 
which is not entirely osmotic, the same phenomena 
occur in the bronchial system. 

There are certain fish, however, which exist some- 
times in salt, sometimes in fresh, water, changing 
their habitat in different periods of life or of the year. 
It therefore, in view of the above, becomes interest- 
ing to see how M. Bert applies his discovery to such 
apparent exceptions to the general rule. A fresh- 
water salmon, for instance, plunged abruptly in sea 
water, resists the effects longer than other fresh- 
water fishes; but he dies within five or six hours. 
This shows, according to M. Bert, that the fish never 
proceed suddenly from fresh to salt water, but enter 
brackish water, where the tide ebbs and flows, and 
live there asufficient time to habituate themselves to 
the change. This accounts for the frequent discov- 
ery in large numbers of such migratory fish in the 
vicinity of the mouths of the rivers which they as- 
cend. 

A fresh water eel, plunged in salt water, does not 
seem to be affected. But in investigating the pecu- 
liarities of this species, M. Bert was led intoa wrong 
conclusion, which may be cited to show how easy it 
is, often by pure accident, to reach an erroneous 
determination in laboratory experimenting. After 
having himself placed several fresh water ee!sin salt 
water, he found, asalready stated, that they remained 
alive and unharmed. Wishing tocontinue the expe- 
riments, he directed his assistant to introduce the 
fish, and report results. To his surprise, the eels 
then persistently died after a three or four hours’ 
sojourn in salt water, and long search failed to dis 
cover the reason why it was that, when M. Bert 
placed them in the tanks they lived, while, when the 
assistant did so, they perished. Finally, M. Bert 
found that his assistant, doubtless on account of the 
slipperiness of the eels, lifted them with a piece of 
cloth in his hand. The cloth rubbed off a little of the 
natural slime of the animal, which protected it from 
the salt water. Osmosis then occurred in the de- 
nuded portion, and the eel eventually died. 

The converse experiment, of inserting sea fish in 
fresh water, produced analogous results. The gills 
were the seat of alterations, the same as those noted 
in fresh water fish placed in salt water. M. Bert also 
observed that the life of the sea fish could be pro- 
longed by adding salt to the fresh water, thus adding 
further confirmation to his theory.—Scientijic Ame- 
rican. 


GopEY.—The June number of GoprEy's Lapy’s 
Book is already on our table, and we must say that 
it is the best number we have seen. GODEY out- 
strips all competitors, and is decidedly the best la- 
dies’ magazine published. — Commercial, Weston, 
Missouri. 


QUEEN CAkB.—One pound of butter, one pound of 
sugar, one pound of flour, ten eggs, one glass of rose- 
water, and one of brandy, three teaspoonfuls of 
baking powder. 
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A frog, for example, plunged | 





WHERE THE SUN JuMPs 4 Day.—Chatham Island, 
lying off the coast of New Zealand, in the South Pa. 
cific Ocean, is peculiarly situated, as it is one of the 
habitable points of the globe where the day of the 
week changes. It is just in the line of demarcation 
between dates. There high twelve on Sunday, or 
noon, ceases, and instantly Monday meridian be. 
gins. Sunday comes into a man’s house on the east 
side, and becomes Monday by the time it passes out 
the western door. A man sits dowu to his noonday 
dinner on Sunday, and it is Monday noon before he 
finishes it. There Saturday is Sunday, and Sunday 
| is Monday, and Monday becomes suddenly trans. 
ferred into Tuesday. It is a good place for people 
who have lost much time, for by taking an early 
start they can always get a day ahead on Chatham 
Island. It took philosophers and geographers a long 
time to settle the puzzle of where Sunday noon 
ceased and where Monday noon began, with a mag 
travelling west fifteen degrees an hour, or with the 
sun. Itis to be hoped that the next English aretie 
expedition will settle the other mooted question; 
“Where will one stop who travels northwest con 
tinually ?” 


Every lady has heard of the great millinery and 
faucy goods bazaar of E. Ridley & Sons, corner of 
Grand and Allen Streets, New York, containing fifty. 
nine departments, and each department filled with 
the most desirable and seasonahle goods imaginable, 
Tilustrated catalogue and price list, enumerating 
prices and goods, sent free on application. The 
order department is one which at all times receives 
special attention. 


How TO EXPLopE A Lamp.—The Scientific Amert 
can zives some of the circumstances which lead te 
the explosion of kerosene lamps, the philosophy of 
all of them being that the flame may pass down the 
wick and ignite the vapor which accumulates in the 
upper portion of the lamp. This vapor is not an 
explosive as the term is ordinarily understood ; but 
when it is confined, so that the gases resulting from 
its combustion cannot escape freely into the open 
air, the vessel confining it will be shattered. This 
ignition of the vapor may be brought about as fob 
lows:— 

1. A lamp may be standing on a table or mantle, 
and a light puff of air from the open window or door 
| may Cause an explosion. 

2. A lamp may be taken up quickly from a table 
or mantle and instantly exploded. 

3. A lamp is taken out into the entry where there 
is a draft, or out of doors, and an explosion ensues. 

4. A lighted lamp is taken up a flight of stairs, or 
is raised quickly to place it on the mantel, resulting 
in an explosion. In these cases the mischief is done 
by the air movement—either by suddenly checking 
the draft or forcing air down the chimney against 
the flame. 

5. Blowing down the chimney to extinguish the 
lizht is a frequent cause of explosion. 

6. Lamp explosions have been caused by using & 
chimney broken off at the top, or one that has & 
piece broken out, whereby the draft is variable and 
the flame unsteady. 

7. Sometimes a thoughtless person puts a small 
wick intoa large burner, thus leaving a considerable 
space along the edges of the wick. An old burner, 
with its air draft clogged up, which rizhtfully should 
be thrown away, is sometimes continued in use, and 
the final result is an explosion. 

PRINCIPLES can only be strong in the cogency of 
| religion. 
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PICTURESQUE GOTHIC VILLA. 
Drawn expressly for Godey’s Lady's Book, by Isaac H. Hosas & Son, Architects, 804 North Highth Street, 
Jormerly of 809 and 811 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia. 








THE above picturesque Gothic villa is in a style of 
architecture which is becoming quite prevalent. 
For park architecture we consider this a good sam- 
ple. It has a rubble pointed base course, the super- 
structure is of frame. and the roof covered with 
shingles. The principal rooms and hall of the first 
floor are finished in black walnut—not the o!d-fash- 
ioned architrave mouldings, eumbrous and Costly, 
but neat, elegant, and inexpensive finish. The build- 
ing can be erected in good style, with bath, range, 
hot and cold water, gas-pipes throughout, heater in 
cellar and slate marbelized mantles, for $4000. 








FIRST STORY. 
We make drawings and specifications complete 


for $100. We are ready to receive orders from par- 
ties contemplating building, changing the plans 
and reorganizing the structure to meet their wants, 
never failing to please those who favor us with a 
trial. Our blank forms of specifications and bills of 
quantities should be in the hands of every builder, 














and of all who are about to build. They contain all 
the necessary headings for any style of building, 
only requiring to be filled out as the case may re- 
quire, which any person of intelligence can do. Sent 
upon receipt by us of $2. 

Our book of designs of suburban and rural archi- 
tecture we send by mail, free of postage, to any 
address, upon receipt of $3.50. Address Isaae H. 
Hobbs & Son, Architects, 804 North Eighth Street, 


| Philadelphia. 














SECOND STORY. 

First Story.—P parlor, 14 by 16 feet, with bay; DR 
dining-room, 12 by 20 feet; SR sitting-room, 14 by 15 
feet: K kitchen, 14 by 14 feet; H hall, 6 feet wide; V 
vestibule. 

Second Story.—PC principal chamber, 14 by 16 
feet; CO chamber, 10 by 12 feet; C chamber, 10 by 
12 feet; C chamber, 12 by 14 feet; BR bath-room ; B 
boudoir. 
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NEw SHEET Music.—Geutie Effie, pretty soug by | 
Loud, 20 cents. Why I Love Thee, song and chorus | 
by Mack, 30. That Golden Lock of Hair, beautiful 
song, 35. Down by the Whispering Sea, new edition | 
of this, the most popular of all Stewart’s songs, 35. 
Handsome Davie Brown, serio-comic, by Hackelton, 
35. I Wish I Were Single Again, Beckel’s comic 
song, 30. The Silvery Morn, beautiful song by W. 
O. Fiske, 30. 

Also; Adeline Waltz, by Ohm, 30. Mignon Ma- 
zourka, by Ohm, 30. Wyoming March, by Mack, 
new edition, 25; the same for four hands, 35. Rhol- 
lo’s March, very easy, 10; the same for four hands, 
35. Dimple Waltz, by Meason, 35. Cornell Univer- 
sity Defile March, with picture, 50. 

Slightly Soiled Music, closing out, large lot of good 
music, embracing every variety, for piano or organ. 
We send 10 pieces for $1, free of postage (no smaller 
quantity sent), and in every lot we include three or 
four of our new and popular pieces, which of them- 
selves are retailed at $1. Send all orders to Mr. 
Holloway. 

Holloway’s Musical Monthly for July is now ready. 
Send 40 cents for this number, or $2 subscription for 
the half year to December. Address orders only to 
J. Starr Holloway, Publisher, Philadelphia. 


Gopey’s Lapy’s Book for June has arrived, and 
is as bright and pleasant as the month itself. Itis 
full of good tales, poems, etc., with an editorial de- 
partment fresh and spicy. The fashion-plate, as 
— is very complete and finely colored, and the 
descriptions of styles full and satisfactory. The 
number is a fine one.— Press, Falmouth, Mass. 


JUMBLES.—One pound of butter, one pound of 
sugar; beat to a cream one pound of flour, four 
eggs, rose-water, two teaspoonfuls of baking pow- 
der. Roll out very thin and bake. 


PHILIP GILBERT HAMERTON, in his papers on “ In- 
tellectual Life,” thus talks to a man who “stopped 
his paper” :— 


‘“*Newspapers are to the civilized world what the 
daily housetalk is tothe members of the family—they 
keep our daily interest in each other, they save us 
from the evils of isolation. To live as a member of 
the great white race that has filled Europe and Ame- 
rica and colonized or conquered whatever territory 





it has been pleased to occupy, to share from day to 
day its thoughts, its cares, its inspirations, it is ne- 
cessary that every man should read his paper. Why | 
are the French peasants so bewildered and at sea? 
It is because they never readanewspaper. And why 
are the inhabitants of the United States, though 
spread over a territory fourteen times the area of 
France, so much more capable of concert of action, 
so much more alive and modern, so much more in- 
terested in new discoveries of all kinds, and capable 
of selecting and utilizing the best of them? It is be- 
cause the newspapers penetrate everywhere: and 
even the lonely dweller on the prairie or in the forest 
is not intellectually isolated from the great currents 
of public lifé which flow throug the telegraph and 
press. 


We would rather go without our dinner than our 
newspaper. 





Snow Puppine. — Pour one pint of boiling water 
on half a box of getatine; add the juice of one lemon, 
acup anda half of sugar; strain, put in the whites of 
three eges, beaten to a stiff froth: beat all well to- 
gether again fifteen minutes or more; pour into 
moulds to shape and cool. Then take the yelks of 
three eggs, one pint of milk, one teaspoonful of 
corn-starch, sugar to taste. Flavor with vanilla: 
cook as a soft custard, add wine to the solid part, if 
desired. Put the form into a dish, and pour the cus. | 
tard around. 








Gopey’s Lapy’s Book for June is already upon our 
table. Itisasuperb number. The fashion depart. 
ment is complete, and, like its predecessors, there 
is nothing that can compare to it in point of general 
information for the lidy readers of our land. No 
lady should consider herself supplied with reading 
matter until she secures this prince of monthlies.— 
Herald, Chicago, Ohio 


Fashions. 


NOTICE TO LADY SUBSCRIBERS. 


HAvtneG had frequent applications for the purchase 
of jewelry, millinery, etc., by ladies living at a dis. 
tance, the Editress of the Fashion Department will 
hereafter execute commissions for any who may de. 
sire it, with the charge of a small percentage for the 
time and research required. Spring and autumn 
bonnets, materials for dresses, jewelry, envelopes, 
hair-work, worsteds, children’s wardrebes, mantil. 
las, and mantelets will be chosen with a view to eco. 
nomy as well as taste; and boxes or packages for. 
warded by express to any part of the country. For 
the last, distinct directions must be given. 

When goods are ordered, the fashions that prevail 
here Seay the purchase ; therefore, no articles will 
be taken back. When the goodsare sent, the trans. 
action must be considered final. 3 

Instructions to be as minute as ible, accompa. 
nied bya note of the mane complexion, and general 
style of the person, on which much dependsin choice. 

he pubiisher of the Lapy’s Book has no interest 
in this department, and knows nothing of its trans. 
actions; and whether the person sending the order 
is or is not a subscriber to the Lapy’s Book, the 
Fashion Editress does not know. 

Orders, mgr mp oy by checks for the progees 
expenditure, to addressed to the care of L. A, 
Godey, Esq. 

Vo order will be attended to unless the money ts 
first received. Neitherthe Editor nor the Publisher 
paw A accountable for losses that may occur in re 
mitting. 














DESCRIPTION OF FASHIONS. 
( Pages 17, 18, 19, 20, 21, 22, 23, 24, 25, 28.) 

Figs. 1 and 18.—Front and back view of housé 
dress of navy blue silk and figured grenadine: the 
underskirt and sleeves of the silk; the polonaise of 
the grenadine, trimmed with fringe and ribbon 
bows; the front is cut as a basque, the back draped 
like Fig. 18. 

Fig. 2.—Suit for boy of three years, made with 4 


| skirt and blouse, with yoke and belt, of gray linen. 


Fig. 3.—Feather fan, with tortoise-shell sticks. 

Fig. 4.—Dress for girl of six years. The dress and 
sacque are made to match of gray de bege, trimmed 
with silk cord, forming an ornament down the back 
of sacque; ribbon bows and buttons. 

Fig. 5.—Polonaise for girl of seven years, made of 
white striped piqué, and trimmed with braid and 
buttons. 

Fig. 6.— House dress for lady, made of black silk 
and striped grenadine. The underskirt and sleeves 


; are of the silk, the skirt trimmed with knife plait- 


ing and ruffles. The polonaise is of the grenadine, 
trimmed with fringe, and wide ribbon sash in the 
back. 

Figs. 7 and 12.—Front and back view of fichu, 
made of rows of lace insertion, and trimmed with 
an insertion and lace; the neck is cut surplice and 
finished with a quilled ribbon, fastened in front by 
a bow and long ends; the back of neck is finished 
with a bow. 

Fig. 8.— Walking dress of navy blue and gray 
striped camel's hair, trimmed with ruffles, plaitings, 
scarf drapery, and sleeves of plain blue silk; frinze 
and buttons are of plain blue also. Gray chip hat, 
trimmed with navy blue silk and colored flowers. 
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FASHIONS. 


Fig. 9.—Morning dress of two shades of gray per- 
eale. ‘The underskirt is trimmed with a ruffle, with 
one above it cut in turrets and bound with cardinal, 
a band of cardinal above this. Basque and over- 
dress trimmed with a plaited ruffle, and headed 
with an embroidered band of cardinal. White chip 
hat, trimmed with cardinal and white lace. 

Fig. 10.—Suit for little girl of nine years, made of 
camel's hair. Plain skirt and polonaise, buttoned 
slantwise, trimmed with a band of silk and buttons. 
Capote bonnet, straw front, silk crown. 

Fig. 11.—Fashionable coiffure, the front arranged 
in crépes and small curls, the back in puffs and long 
curls. : 

Fig. 13.— Fashionable coiffure, the hair slightly 
waved in front, and arranged in a loose coil high on 
the head. 

Fig. 14.—White chip bonnet, trimmed with cream- 
colored silk and long feather, colored flowers in 
face. 

Fig. 15.—Walking dress for girl of eight years, 
made as a polonaise, of camel's hair, corded, and 
trimmed with buttons. Turban hat of straw, trimmed 
with silk and feather. 

Fig. 16.—Walking suit for little boy, made of navy 
blue flannel; the back of skirt is kilted, the front 
plain. Hat of straw, with wing and bird at side. 

Fig. 17.—Suit for little girl; kilt skirt of white 
piqué, piqué sacque, cut deeper in front than back, 
and trimmed with embroidery. Chip hat, trimmed 
with ribbon and Valenciennes lace. 

Fig. 19.—Suit for boy of twelve years, made of 
light écru-colored cassimere. Straw hat. 

Fig. 20.—Dress cap for lady, made of white lace, 
blue feather trimming and blue ribbon, and lace 
barbe. 

Fig. 21.—Parasol of black silk, embroidered and 
edged with lace. 

Fig. 22.—Sleeveless basque of black silk, trimmed 
with feather trimming. 

Fig. 23.—Bonnet of white chip, trimmed with écru 
silk and flowers. 

Fig. 24.—Walking dress for little girl, made of 
navy blue silk; it is made in the Princess shape, the 
back trimmed with plaitings and ribbon bows, the 
frout with narrow rufiles and ribbon bows. 

Fig. 25.—Blaek chip bonnet, trimmed with ribbon, 
feather, and gay flowers. 





DESCRIPTION OF STEEL FASHION PLATE. 

Fig. 1.—House dress of two shades of brown silk, 
made with an underskirt and polonaise. The front 
breadth of underskirt is trimmed with narrow ruf- 
fies, the back plain. The polonaise is trimmed with 
embroidered galloon and fringe. Fichu of crépe de 
chine, trimmed with fringe. 

Fig. 2.—Dinner dress of pale green silk. The skirt 
is long, trained in the back, crosswise puff half way 








down, and finished with a large bow. The front | 


breadth is formed of lengthwise puffs. Cuirass 
basque; neck cut square surplice, and trimmed 
with lace and flowers. Elbow sleeves, trimmed with 
a deep fail of lace, and ribbon bows. 

Fig. 3.—Visiting dress of two shades of lilac. The 
underskirt is of silk, trimmed with puffs and ruffle; 
the polonaise of matelassé, trimmed with silk, and 
open on the seams, laced across with cord and small 
tassels. White chip bonnet, trimmed with silk to 
match dress, and white ostrich feathers, crépe lisse 
ruche inside; illusion strings. 

Fig. 4.—Evening dress of pink and white silk, 
made in the Princess shape, with front breadth of 
white silk, trimmed with fringe. The‘sides are 
trimmed with black and white lace, as well as the 
train in the back, a puff of white silk and garian:s 
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of roses. Bertha of i.lusion and lace, with bouquets 
on the shouider. Hair puffed with flowers, to match 
those on dress. 

Fig. 5.— Walking dress of navy blue silk and 
striped camel’s hair. The underskirt is of the silk, 
the polonaise of the camel's hair, with vest, cuffs, 
and pocket ofthesilk. White straw bonnet, trimmed 
with flowers, feather, and ribbon. 





CHITCHAT 
ON FASHIONS FOR JULY. 


FORMERLY fashion was absolute and exclusive; 
there was one pattern, and one pattern only, for all 
dresses, mantles, bonnets, ete; now there are differ- 
ent patterns for all dresses to be worn on different 
occasions. Thus there is the robe de chambre, the 
home dress, the walking costume for the morning, 
the dress for calling and driving out in the after- 
noon, the toilet for the theatre or concert, and lastly 
for small or large parties. The Princess dress is 
excessively Jong; when it is high necked, it is suita- 
bie for dresses to drive out in, and for calling, and 
also for receptions at home. With an open bodice, 
square or heart-shaped, it becomes a fitting toilet 
for dinner or small evening parties, and with a low 
corsage for full dress evening costume. On account 
of its length, it is quite out of the question to wear 
it for walking in the streets: but it has long been 
worn on such occasions, however, under the name 
of polonaise, and it will continue to be worn thus 
from present indications for some time to come. 
The polonaise is, in fact, nothing but a short Princess 
dress, worn over a skirt more or less long, the one 


peculiarity of the Princess dress being that it is cut 


all in one piece—that is, with the bodice undivided 
from the skirt. Some changes have been attempted 
in the make and cut of dresses, but without success ; 
almost as soon as introduced, innovations are given 
up. 

Small shawls, or perhaps we should rather say 
large fichus, are worn this summer by way of man- 
tles. For cool days they are made of Indian Cash- 
mere, matched in color to the toilet, and edged 
around with fringe. For very warm weather these 
fichus are made of white cambrie or thin muslin; 
some embroidered in the corners, and scalloped out 
all around; others trimmed with Russian, Spanish, 
or torchon lace, put on plain. The square is folded 
so that the two points do not come exactly one over 
the other, and upon the upper edge (the neck part) 
a few folds, which are fastened together by a small 
brooch. 

Very pretty little brooches are made on purpose; 
they mostly represent flowers, surrounded with 
their foliage, in silver, or gilt metal, and enamel. 

The open corsage is to be worn for the summer, 
their shape a long square, and they are worn with 
high chemisettes, made of white muslin, with small 
scalloped out ruches, or e!se with insertion in em- 
broidery and lace. This is, we certainly think, a 
very pretty innovation for summer toilets, and one 
which is very generally becoming. 

In fans a decided novelty is the pigeon fan. The 
head and breast of the bird are stuffed and dressed, 
and the spread wings form the “fan.”’ These are 
mounted on ivory handles. All the natural colors 
of the pigeon are preserved, and those in shaded 
browns or black and white are exceedingly effective. 
They are decidedly the prettiest fan of the season. 

A new fashion to note is that of the little in-door 
cap, with the crown of silk material arranged some- 
what after the model of the Bordelese women’s 


| headdress, and trimmed with a ruche of lace or 


blond, and a small spray of flowers. put on coquet- 
tishly at the si.le; a very dainty and becoming style 
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of coiffure, which even the most youthful of matrons 
adopt, because they know it makes them look be- 
witching. 

Lace collarettes are very fashionable for evening 
wear; they are of white lace, or white and black 
eombined, sometimes fastened at the side with a 
small popon of ribbon. Very pretty lace fichus are 
trimmed with chenille. Among the most coquettish 
models are the Lavalliére fichu, with insertion and 
quillings of Valenciennes lace, trimmed with bows 
of ribbon, both in front and at the back; the Isa- 
bella fichu, with finely-pleated frillings of crépe lisse, 
cross strips of white or colored siik and Duchess lace, 
fastened withafringed bow froin which fall two lace 
lappets; the Dora fichu, of rose-colored chenille 
gauze, with large bouquet of moss roses in front; 
the Marie Louise, of ciel-blue open-work gauze, 
trimmed with cream lace and drooping loops of pale- 
blue ribbon. Any of these fichus forms a pretty ad- 
dition to a suinmer toilet at home or at a seaside 
resort; the appearance of any of them can be very 
easily changed by altering the ribbons to match the 
dress, with which they are to be worn. Morning 
collars are no longer made high in the neck; they 
are, on the contrary, composed of a narrow band 
standing up all around, with tiny turned-down cor- 
nersin front. In starched linen collars these corners 
are frequently ornamented with a very small chess- 
board pattern in plain and open-work embroidery, 
or some small motif in raised satin stitch, while an 
open-work hem runs round the edge. The cuffs, of 
course, to correspond. 

We must not forget to mention a new wash goods, 
which has become very popular for summer dresses ; 
we mean linen brocade, which shows the exact pat- 
terns of finest brocaded silks, and is meant to be 
used in combination with plain linen batiste, matched 
in color. There are a great variety of very pretty 
Madras gingham, in patterns of vivid colors upon 
pale, neutral-gray, and écru grounds, which make 
up charmingly for children’s and young girls’ summer 
costumes. Beautiful costumes for summer are made 


of batistes and other lawns in very delicate colors, | 


all of one shade, or else in stripes with white. They 
have polonaises, basques, and scarf draperies, as 


elaborately made as those of the richest materials, | 


and are trimmed with narrow plaited ruffles, edged 
with Valenciennes lace. Zephyr ginghams, partly 
checked and partly plain, are also very popular. 
These are admired in blue and white check, made 
in Breton style, and trimmed with navy-blue bands 
wrought with white cotton in Breton designs. Strings 
of pearl buttons, with eyes near the top, are chosen 
in shades to match, and are set about on the fronts 
of the waist, the collar, cuffs, pocket, ete. 

New black net veils are in mask shape, with straw- 
colored dots and border of straw fringe. White net 
veils with dots of black, or black dotted with white, 
are much worn in Paris. The fancy here for dressy 
veils remains for white tulle passed over the face, 
lapped behind the bonnet, and tied under the chin 
in a large, soft bow. 

Another novelty is black lace bonnets, with long, 
wide lace strings, that forma mantilla or fehu which 
crosses on the bosom and is fastened on ene side with 
a rosette. This is very handsome in thread net, dot- 
ted with large spots, and scalloped on the edges. 
For trimming, mandarin-yellow satin is made in 
large rosettes, to complete this Spanish bonnet. 

Fashion hasa tendency to going back to the period 
of two reigns. From the time of Louis XVL., it re- 
trogrades to that of Louis XIV., so that now we see 
once more berthas of ancient lace, bodices with long 
peaks, dresses with the front of some self.colored 
material, and the train of stamped velvet or brocaded 


| satin. Coiffures themselves have undergone a simi. 
lar transformation. The becoming and aristocratie 
coiffure, 2la Sévigné, is once more making its appear. 
ance, and so is the youthful and coquettish coiffure 
ala Fontanges. 

There is considerable variety and independence tp 
the styles of tournures now worn. All bustles are 
smalland unobtrusive ; but, while those brought from 
Paris are very short, there are also in market long 
bustles of American manufacture. The latter are 
very light skeleton hoops held by broad tapes. They 
are laced just back of the hips, in order that their 
size may bechanged at pleasure. There are no hoops 
at half theirlength, where the wearer would sit upon 
| them, while below they curve out gracefully to sup. 
port the train, giving it a fan-like sweep instead of 
allowing it to fall in about the ankles. The frontis 
merely a ladder of tapes, and the ends of the hoops 
are lost in the fulness of the dress on the sides. The 
hoops are light and flexible, yet firm, and this light 
| support is more cool and pleasant with summer 
dresses, than the heavy and rustling starched skirts 
required to produce the same effect. 

Corset covers are now made to extend far over the 
hips, with buttons there, to which a short underskirt 
is buttoned, or else the corset cover is widened and 
made to serve as a skirt. 

Smyrna lace is much used for trimming all under. 
clothing, as it is more substantial than Valenciennes, 
White muslin skirts are made to add as little as pos. 
sibletothe size about the waistand hips. They have 
broad belts over an eighth of a yard deep, with close. 
ly-gored front and side breadths, and one straight 
breadth behind. The greatest width of walking. 
| skirts is twoand a half yards. Demi-trained skirts 

have a drawing string across the back breadth, just 

as dress skirts have, and some are looped by tapes to 
| make them walking length. Plain and neat rreneh 
| skirts havea hem with needlework above it, done on 

the skirt. RuMes of Hamburg work, and insertion, 

are the trimmings most used, in thick, close patterns, 
| and in scroll designs. 

There is much that is new in house linen. The 
latest novelties, for example, are curtains, table-cov- 
ers, tidies for chairs and sofas, in heavy linen, em- 
broidered in crewel stitch, in bold and effective de 
| signs, and variegated colors. The linen is from the 

palest tint to the natural brown in color, but all 

heavy, and excessively coarse, the coarser the more 
| elegant. The edges are ravelled out deeply, and 
| knotted into fringe. The embroidery then formsa 
| design which may be a border, or it may occupy the 
centre or a corner, or go half round. Sometimes it 
consists of a group of pond lilies, with their green 
stalks, or a wreath of variegated convolvuli, or, it 
may be, long-stemmed daisies are thrown upon the 
canvas, or butterflies, or swallows upon the wing, or 
anything that reproduces the effect of panel paint- 
ingin needlework. These styles are not cheap, they 
are more expensive than lace, but then they are very 
| durable, and they are “artistic.” This new rage is 

having an extraordinary effect, however, upon hous¢ 
| linenin general. It is introducing more of color into 
our houses; it is breaking up the monotony of the 
routine which has governed us so long. Gray da 
masked linens, and even brown sheetings, are begin- 
ning to be used for bedroom window curtains, ree 
lieved by a band stitched on, of Turkey red, bright 
blue, or chocolate brown. We have also new “ Rus- 
sian” towels, embroidered in colors, and fringed up- 
on the ends, in imitation of hand-worked towels, 
very costly, and very rarely seen. Even the new 
huckaback towels are in damasks, cardinal red, dark 
brown, and dark-blue borders, and are very hand- 
some. FAsHIon. 
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